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To  the  Boys  and  Girls  Who  Study  This  Book 


When  you  opened  this  book  for 
the  first  time,  what  did  you  do? 
You  wanted  to  find  out  what  is  in  the 
book.  So  you  probably  turned  the 
pages  and  looked  at  the  pictures.  You 
used  your  eyes  to  discover  something 
that  you  wanted  to  know.  Looking  at 
things  is  one  way  to  find  out  about 
them. 

How  are  the  boys  in  the  picture  on 
this  page  learning  about  airplanes? 
Some  of  the  boys  have  made  model 
airplanes  and  brought  them  to  school. 
The  children  in  the  science  class  are 
looking  at  these  planes.  They  are 
using  their  eyes  to  discover  what  the 
parts  of  an  airplane  are.  As  you  study 
this  book,  you  will  discover  many  in- 


teresting things  in  the  same  way.  But 
you  must  be  sure  to  look  at  things 
carefully  or  you  will  not  see  every- 
thing there  is  to  see. 

Right  now,  you  are  using  your  eyes 
in  another  way  to  discover  something. 
You  are  reading  the  words  printed  on 
this  page.  So  reading  is  another  way 
to  find  out  about  things.  Suppose  you 
want  to  find  out  what  you  will  study 
in  this  book.  How  can  you  find  out 
quickly?  Turn  to  the  Contents  on 
pages  3-5  and  read  what  you  see  there. 
As  you  read,  you  can  discover  what  is 
in  the  book.  You  are  going  to  learn 
about  sound,  the  weather,  the  earth’s 
surface,  germs,  electricity,  and  light. 
You  will  also  study  the  universe,  air- 
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planes,  new  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  history  of  living  things. 

Besides  looking  at  things  and  read- 
ing about  them,  you  will  use  still 
another  way  to  discover  more  about 
the  world  in  which  you  live.  Scien- 
tists have  a special  name  for  this  other 
way  that  you  are  going  to  use.  They 
call  it  experimenting.  That  means 
trying  things  out.  When  a scientist 
does  an  experiment,  he  wants  to  dis- 
cover something  that  he  does  not  al- 
ready know.  Or  he  wants  to  find  out 
whether  an  idea  he  has  is  true. 

Did  you  ever  say  to  yourself,  “I 
wonder  how  this  works”  or  “What 
will  happen  if  I do  this”?  If  you  found 
the  answer  to  your  question  by  trying 


something  out,  you  were  experiment- 
ing. When  a scientist  does  an  experi- 
ment, he  wants  to  be  sure  that  the 
answer  is  correct.  So  he  does  his  work 
very  carefully  and  he  does  his  experi- 
ment several  times.  Here  are  some 
good  rules  to  follow  as  you  do  the 
experiments  in  this  book. 

1.  Always  work  carefully. 

2.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  directions 
that  are  given  in  your  book. 

3.  Watch  carefully  to  see  what 
happens. 

4.  Think  carefully  to  understand 
why  it  happens. 

5.  Try  your  experiment  more  than 
once  so  that  you  can  be  sure  that  you 
do  it  correctly. 
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* How  all  sounds  are  alike  * How  living  things  make  sounds  * 
* How  sounds  travel  * How  we  can  control  sound  waves  * 

* Why  sounds  are  different  * 

* How  musical  instruments  make  sounds  * 

* How  you  hear  sounds  * 


What  Makes  Sound? 


“TT  THEN  YOU  COME  to  School  to- 

VV  morrow,”  the  teacher  said  to 
her  class,  “bring  something  that  will 
make  a sound.  We  will  do  some  ex- 
periments with  the  things  you  bring 
to  find  out  how  each  one  makes  a 
sound.  I wonder  how  many  different 
sound  makers  you  can  bring.” 

The  next  day  the  boys  and  girls 
came  to  school  with  many  different 
sound  makers.  Then  they  began  to  do 
experiments  to  discover  how  each 
one  made  a sound.  You  can  try  these 
experiments  yourself. 

Bill’s  sound  maker  was  very  simple. 
He  just  laid  his  ruler  flat  on  his  desk 
so  that  half  of  it  stuck  out  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  desk.  With  one  hand  he 
held  the  ruler  firmly  against  the  desk, 
and  with  his  other  hand  he  pulled 
down  on  the  end  that  stuck  out. 
“Buzz-z-z-z”  went  the  ruler  when  he 
let  go  of  the  end.  The  children  looked 
closely  to  see  what  made  the  sound. 
But  they  could  see  only  that  the  end 
of  the  ruler  was  moving  up  and  down 
very  fast. 


Sally  and  Alice  made  a sound  with 
a rubber  band.  Alice  stretched  the 
rubber  band,  and  Sally  snapped  it 
with  her  finger.  It  made  a humming 
sound.  Everyone  could  see  that  the 
rubber  band  was  moving  rapidly  back 
and  forth. 

Fred  brought  the  steel  triangle  that 
he  used  in  the  school  band.  He  held 
it  up  by  a string  and  then  hit  it  with 
a steel  rod.  The  triangle  made  a ring- 
ing sound.  When  he  touched  the 
triangle  with  his  hand,  it  stopped 
ringing.  Fred  said  that  it  tickled  his 
hand  when  he  touched  it. 

The  teacher  held  up  a tuning  fork 
and  said,  “Who  can  make  a sound 
with  this?”  Nancy  took  the  tuning 
fork  and  struck  one  of  its  prongs  on 
a piece  of  wood.  Then  she  held  the 
tuning  fork  near  the  ears  of  some  of 
the  children.  They  could  plainly  hear 
the  singing  sound  that  came  from  it, 
but  they  could  not  see  what  made 
the  sound. 

Now  think  about  the  ways  that  the 
sounds  were  made.  You  can  easily  see 
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How  does  each  of  these  instruments  make  sound? 


that  the  things  did  not  make  sounds 
by  themselves.  A ruler  lying  on  a desk 
makes  no  sound.  But  if  you  pull  one 
end  down  and  then  let  it  go,  the  ruler 
makes  a sound.  A stretched  rubber 
band  makes  a sound  only  when  it  is 
snapped.  You  have  to  strike  a triangle 
and  a tuning  fork  to  get  them  to  make 
a sound. 

Pianos,  organs,  horns,  drums,  vio- 
lins, guitars,  flutes,  and  other  musical 
instruments  are  all  sound  makers,  too. 


What  must  you  do  to  get  each  one  of 
these  to  make  a sound? 

You  probably  know  that  sounds  are 
not  all  the  same.  A horn  does  not 
make  the  same  sound  as  a piano  or 
a drum.  And  you  can  usually  tell 
which  musical  instrument  is  making 
the  sound  that  you  hear.  Sounds  can 
be  made  in  many  different  ways.  So 
you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
sounds  are  all  alike  in  one  way.  Do 
you  know  how  they  are  alike? 


How  are  all  sounds  alike? 


You  know  that  some  things  make 
sounds  when  they  are  pulled  or 
struck.  Now  you  can  do  an  experi- 
ment to  see  how  sounds  are  made. 
Be  sure  to  watch  closely  so  that  you 
can  see  what  the  experiment  shows. 


Strike  the  prongs  of  a tuning  fork 
on  a piece  of  wood.  Then  quickly 
touch  some  water  in  a pan  with  the 
ends  of  the  prongs.  What  happens  to 
the  water?  Why  does  it  spatter?  What 
does  this  show  you  about  the  prongs 
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fork  move  back  and  forth  very  fast. 
When  they  do  this,  the  fork  makes 
a sound. 

We  say  that  anything  which  moves 
back  and  forth  very  fast  is  vibrating. 
The  prongs  of  the  tuning  fork  were 
vibrating.  So  was  the  ruler,  and  so 
were  the  rubber  band  and  the  tri- 
angle. Each  of  these  things  makes  a 
sound  when  it  vibrates.  Now  you  can 
understand  why  you  have  to  pull  or 
strike  them  before  they  will  make 
sounds.  You  have  to  make  each  one 
of  them  start  vibrating. 

Now  try  this  experiment.  Snap  a 
stretched  rubber  band  to  make  it  vi- 
brate and  make  a sound.  Then  touch 
the  rubber  band  while  it  is  still  vibrat- 
ing. What  happens?  The  vibrating 
stops.  When  the  vibrating  stops,  the 
sound  stops,  too. 


of  the  tuning  fork?  If  you  have  a 
triangle,  do  the  experiment  again 
with  that.  Does  the  same  thing  hap- 
pen to  the  water  this  time? 

When  one  science  class  had  done 
this  experiment,  some  of  the  boys  and 
girls  were  quite  sure  of  one  thing. 
They  said,  “When  anything  makes  a 
sound,  it  moves  back  and  forth  very 
fast.” 

Do  you  think  what  they  said  is 
true?  You  can  do  another  experiment 
that  will  help  you  find  out.  Cut  a tiny 
piece  from  a large  cork.  Fasten  a piece 
of  thread  to  a needle  and  stick  the 
point  of  the  needle  into  the  cork. 
Then  hang  the  cork  near  one  prong 
of  a tuning  fork.  Now  strike  the 
fork  and  watch  the  cork.  What  makes 
the  cork  move?  The  experiment 
shows  that  the  prongs  of  the  tuning 
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All  these  experiments  show  that  a 
sound  is  made  when  something  vi- 
brates. The  ruler,  the  rubber  band, 
the  triangle,  and  the  tuning  fork  make 
sounds  only  when  they  vibrate.  An 
automobile  horn  makes  a sound  when 
a thin  metal  disk  inside  the  horn  vi- 


brates. Your  voice  and  the  voices  of 
your  teacher  and  your  classmates  are 
made  when  something  vibrates.  The 
ringing  of  the  school  bell  is  also  made 
when  something  vibrates.  Now  do  you 
see  one  way  in  which  all  sounds  are 
alike? 


1.  What  does  vibrate  mean?  What  are  two  ways  of  causing  sound 

makers  to  vibrate? 

2.  How  can  you  stop  a bell  or  drum  that  is  vibrating  and  making  a 

sound? 

3.  How  are  all  things  alike  when  they  are  making  sounds?  Give  some 

examples  to  show  that  your  answer  is  correct. 


How  do  living  things  make  sounds? 


Suppose  that  you  stand  quietly  in 
a woods  or  in  a farmyard.  If  you 
listen  carefully,  you  can  hear  many 
sounds  made  by  living  things.  Birds 
sing,  frogs  croak,  dogs  bark,  insects 
buzz,  cows  moo,  pigs  squeal,  and  cats 
mew.  When  you  tell  someone  about 
these  sounds,  then  you  are  making 
sounds,  too.  Do  you  know  how  you 
and  other  living  things  make  sounds? 


Hum  a tune.  While  you  are  hum- 
ming, feel  your  throat.  Hold  your 
throat  tightly  enough  to  feel  it  quiver. 
This  tells  you  there  is  something  in- 
side your  throat  that  is  vibrating  as 
you  hum. 

Inside  your  throat  is  a sound  box, 
or  a voice  box,  as  it  is  also  called.  From 
the  voice  box  come  all  the  sounds 
that  you  make  when  you  talk,  sing, 
hum,  or  shout.  Inside  the  voice  box 
are  two  parts  called  vocal  cords.  They 
are  somewhat  like  rubber  bands,  and 
they  make  sounds  in  somewhat  the 
same  way. 

Of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  your 
throat  to  snap  the  vocal  cords  as  you 
do  when  you  make  a rubber  band  vi- 
brate. Air  makes  your  vocal  cords 
vibrate.  The  air  comes  from  your 
lungs  as  you  breathe  out.  It  passes  be- 
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Many  frogs  have  air  sacs  on  their  throats.  When  they  croak,  they  blow  out  the  air  sacs. 
The  sacs  and  the  air  in  them  vibrate  and  make  the  sounds  louder.  The  click  beetle 
makes  a click  by  rubbing  the  hard  shell  of  its  head  against  the  hard  shell  of  its  body. 


tween  the  vocal  cords  and  makes 
them  move  back  and  forth.  They  vi- 
brate as  a blade  of  grass  does  when 
you  hold  it  between  your  thumbs  and 
blow  on  it.  You  can  get  some  blades 
of  grass  and  show  how  moving  air 
causes  them  to  vibrate  and  make  a 
sound.  Or  you  can  try  blowing  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  cellophane  as  you 
hold  it  tightly  between  your  thumbs. 

You  can  make  your  sounds  into 
words.  But  you  cannot  do  this  with 
your  vocal  cords  alone.  If  you  want 
to  tell  someone  something  or  ask  a 
question,  your  vocal  cords  vibrate. 
You  can  make  high  sounds  or  low 
sounds  and  loud  sounds  or  soft 
sounds  just  by  using  your  vocal  cords. 
Try  it.  But  you  cannot  say  the  alpha- 
bet, or  any  word,  with  only  your  vo- 
cal cords.  Try  it.  You  will  see  that 


your  teeth,  lips,  and  tongue  all  help 
you  form  the  sounds  that  make  words, 
Your  brain  helps  you  talk  so  that 
other  people  can  understand  you. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a bird’s 
throat  as  it  sings?  Did  you  see  its 
throat  quiver?  If  you  did,  then  you 
know  that  something  inside  the  bird’s 
throat  vibrates,  too.  Birds  have  vocal 
cords.  These  cords  vibrate  and  make 
sounds  when  air  from  the  birds’  lungs 
passes  between  them.  You  probably 
know  that  parrots  and  some  other 
kinds  of  birds  can  be  taught  to  say 
a few  words. 

Many  animals  make  sounds  when 
their  vocal  cords  vibrate.  But  insects 
have  no  vocal  cords.  They  make 
sounds  in  other  ways.  Some  are  drum- 
mers, and  some  are  fiddlers.  One  kind 
of  beetle  that  lives  in  old  wood  has  a 
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In  these  pictures,  you  can  see  the  sound  file  on  the  edge  of  a katydid’s  wing. 


strange  way  of  making  a sound.  It 
strikes  its  head  against  the  wood  and 
makes  a sound  somewhat  like  beating 
a drum. 

Crickets  and  katydids  have  a fiddle 
and  a bow!  The  male  is  the  musician 
of  the  family.  Part  of  one  of  his  wings 
is  rough  like  a file.  Part  of  the  edge 
of  the  other  wing  sticks  out.  When  a 
male  katydid  rubs  his  wings  together, 
he  makes  a sound  like  this  “katydid- 
katydid— katydid”  or  “she  didn’t— 
she  didn’t— she  didn’t.”  A male  cricket 
makes  a chirping  sound  in  much  the 
same  way. 


Flies  and  bees  make  their  humming 
sounds  by  moving  their  wings  up  and 
down  very  rapidly.  Hummingbirds 
also  make  a humming  sound  as  their 
wings  vibrate. 

Animals  often  use  sounds  to  warn 
each  other  of  danger.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  a mother  bird  sending  out 
sharp  cries  of  warning  to  her  young 
when  a cat  came  near  the  nest.  Birds 
seem  to  use  their  sounds  to  call  each 
other,  too.  No  one  knows  just  how 
much  animals  can  tell  each  other 
with  their  sounds.  So  far,  scientists 
have  not  answered  this  question. 


1.  How  does  each  of  these  living  things  make  sounds? 

You  Bird  Katydid  Bee 
2 How  are  the  sounds  made  hy  living  things  all  alike? 

3.  What  kinds  of  sounds  can  we  make  with  just  our  vocal  cords? 

4.  How  do  we  form  sounds  into  words? 
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How  do  sounds  travel? 


WHEN  SOMEONE  SPEAKS,  sounds 

go  from  his  vocal  cords  to  your 
ears.  How  do  the  sounds  do  this? 
From  far  away  and  nearby,  all  kinds 
of  sounds  keep  coming  to  your  ears. 
How  can  they  get  there?  They  must 
travel  through  the  air. 

You  know  that  all  sounds  come 
from  things  that  are  vibrating.  These 
things  that  vibrate  make  the  air 
vibrate,  too.  Scientists  call  these  vi- 
brations in  the  air  sound  waves.  They 
know  that  sounds  travel  in  waves 
through  the  air.  You  cannot  see  these 
waves.  But  you  can  do  an  experiment 
to  show  that  vibrations  are  travelling 
through  the  air. 

Get  two  tuning  forks  that  are  just 
alike.  Also  get  two  small  wooden 
boxes  that  are  open  at  one  end.  Turn 
the  boxes  so  that  the  open  ends  are 
toward  each  other.  Set  the  boxes  very 
close  together  but  not  touching.  Have 
the  room  as  quiet  as  possible. 

Now  hold  the  handle  of  one  fork 
tightly  against  a box.  Have  someone 
strike  the  other  fork  hard.  Use  a stick 
with  a rubber  stopper  or  a cork  on 
one  end  to  do  this.  Then  hold  the  han- 
dle of  the  vibrating  fork  tightly 
against  the  other  box.  After  a few  sec- 
onds, touch  this  fork  with  your  fingers 
to  stop  its  vibrating.  Listen  carefully. 
Is  the  other  fork  vibrating?  How  can 
you  tell? 

You  made  one  fork  vibrate  by  strik- 
ing it.  The  vibrating  fork  made  the 


air  near  it  vibrate,  too.  The  vibrating 
air  started  sound  waves.  The  sound 
waves  travelled  through  the  air  to  the 
other  tuning  fork.  When  the  sound 
waves  struck  this  fork,  they  made  the 
fork  vibrate.  You  could  not  see  the 
sound  waves  as  they  travelled  through, 
the  air.  But  the  experiment  showed 
you  that  they  did  travel  through  the 
air  even  though  you  could  not  see 
them.  The  girl  in  the  picture  below 
can  feel  the  tom-tom  vibrate  as  the 
boy  beats  the  drum. 

Sound  waves  travel  in  all  directions 
from  a thing  that  is  vibrating.  They 
travel  up,  down,  and  sideways.  You 
can  do  an  experiment  to  show  that 
this  is  true.  Have  someone  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  ring  a bell. 
Walk  around  the  room  as  the  bell  is 
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ringing.  Then  stand  on  a chair.  Also 
stoop  down  near  the  floor.  Can  you 
hear  the  bell  ring  wherever  you  are 
in  the  room?  What  does  this  show  you 
about  how  sound  waves  travel? 

If  you  could  take  all  the  air  out  of 
a room,  you  could  not  hear  a thing 
in  that  room.  Sound  waves  must  have 
air  to  travel  through.  You  know  that 
air  is  a gas.  But  is  air  the  only  mate- 
rial through  which  sound  waves  can 
travel?  Perhaps  you  can  answer  this 
question  if  you  read  about  what  hap- 
pened to  some  boys. 

Jerry  and  Bob  went  swimming. 
While  Jerry  was  diving,  Bob  was  pick- 
ing up  stones  in  the  water  and  piling 
them  on  the  shore.  Once,  just  as  Jerry 
dived,  Bob  bumped  two  stones  to- 
gether under  water.  As  Jerry  came 
out  of  the  water,  he  said,  “Say,  Bob, 
what  made  that  loud  sound  in  my 
ears  when  I was  under  water?” 


The  sound  was  made  by  the  rocks 
cracking  together.  What  does  that 
tell  you  about  sound  travelling  in 
water? 

Henry’s  father  always  wakened  him 
in  the  morning.  Without  saying  a 
word,  he  told  Henry  it  was  time  to  get 
up.  When  Henry’s  father  went  to  the 
basement  to  put  coal  in  the  furnace, 
he  tapped  three  times  with  the  furnace 
shaker  on  an  iron  heating  pipe.  This 
pipe  went  up  to  a radiator  near  Hen- 
ry’s bed.  When  Henry  heard  the 
sounds,  he  woke  up.  Then  he  tapped 
three  times  on  the  radiator  to  tell  his 
father  that  he  had  heard  the  message. 

Did  the  story  about  Jerry  and  Bob 
tell  you  that  water  carries  sounds? 
Did  the  story  about  Henry  and  his 
father  tell  you  that  iron  carries 
sounds?  You  can  do  some  experi- 
ments to  find  out  more  about  how 
sounds  travel  in  different  materials. 

Get  a yardstick  and  a tuning  fork. 
Hold  one  end  of  the  yardstick  near 
your  ear  and  straight  out  from  it. 
Have  someone  strike  the  tuning  fork 
gently  to  make  it  vibrate  and  then 
hold  its  handle  against  the  other  end 
of  the  yardstick.  Can  you  hear  the 
sound  from  the  fork  as  it  travels 
through  the  solid  stick?  Now  take 
away  the  yardstick.  Have  someone 
strike  the  tuning  fork  again  and  hold 
it  a yard  away  from  your  ear.  Can  you 
hear  the  sound  this  time?  What  does 
this  tell  you  about  solids  as  carriers  of 
sound?  Do  they  carry  sounds  as  well 
as  gases  like  air  do? 


Do  the  experiment  again  but  use  a 
strip  of  cloth  instead  of  the  yardstick. 
Hold  the  cloth  out  straight  as  you  did 
the  stick.  Does  the  sound  of  the  tun- 
ing fork  travel  easily  through  the 
cloth?  Soft  materials,  such  as  cloth, 
do  not  carry  sounds  so  well  as  wood, 
iron,  and  other  hard  solids. 

You  know  that  there  are  three  main 
kinds  of  materials  in  the  world.  They 
are  called  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 
All  three  of  them  can  carry  sounds. 
Air  is  a gas.  Water  is  a liquid.  Iron  and 
wood  are  solids.  Gases  do  not  carry 
sounds  so  well  as  liquids  and  some 
solids  do.  Liquids  are  better  carriers 
than  gases.  But  hard  solids  are  the 
best  carriers  of  sounds. 

Now  can  you  tell  why  you  can  hear 
the  sound  of  a train  far  down  the 
track  if  you  put  your  ear  near  a rail? 
Do  you  know  why  Indians  used  to  put 
their  ears  to  the  ground  to  find  out 
if  men  were  coming  on  horses? 

Sound  travels  very  fast.  When  it 
goes  through  air,  it  travels  about  1100 


feet  in  one  second,  or  about  a mile  in 
five  seconds.  It  travels  even  faster 
than  this  through  water,  wood,  and 
metals.  Sound  speeds  through  steel  at 
more  than  15,000  feet  in  one  second. 
High  sounds,  low  sounds,  loud  sounds, 
and  soft  sounds  all  travel  at  the  same 
speed  in  the  same  material. 


1 . How  is  a sound  wave  started? 

2.  If  an  electric  bell  is  put  under  a glass  jar,  you  can  hear  it  ring. 

But  if  all  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  jar,  you  can  no  longer 
hear  the  bell  ring.  Why? 

3.  Tell  about  an  experiment  or  anything  you  have  done  or  heard 

which  shows  that  sounds  travel  through  solids,  liquids,  and 
gases. 

4.  Do  sounds  travel  faster  in  liquids  or  in  hard  solids?  In  liquids  or 

in  gases? 

5.  About  how  long  would  it  take  the  sound  of  a loud  whistle  to  travel 

three  miles  through  air? 
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How  can  we  control  sound  waves? 


Sound  waves  travel  out  in  every 
direction  from  a thing  that  is  vi- 
brating. But  sometimes  we  want  the 
sound  waves  to  go  in  one  direction 
only.  So  we  try  to  guide  the  sound 
waves.  On  this  page  is  a picture  of  a 
cheer  leader.  He  is  using  a megaphone 
to  guide  the  sounds  of  his  voice  toward 
the  crowd.  You  do  something  like  this 
when  you  want  to  call  to  someone  who 
is  some  distance  away.  You  make  a 
cup  of  your  hands  around  your  mouth. 
When  you  shout,  the  sound  of  your 
voice  is  guided  where  you  want  it 
to  go. 

You  can  easily  make  a megaphone 
out  of  cardboard  and  do  some  exper- 
iments. First,  have  someone  stand  in 
a corner  of  the  room  and  speak  very 
softly  without  using  the  megaphone. 


Then  have  him  speak  softly  again, 
using  the  megaphone.  Can  you  notice 
the  difference?  Do  you  see  how  the 
megaphone  helps  guide  the  sound  of 
his  voice? 

Now  have  someone  hold  a watch 
in  a corner  of  the  room.  Be  sure  that 
the  room  is  as  quiet  as  possible.  See 
how  far  you  can  get  from  the  watch 
and  still  hear  it  tick.  Then  have  the 
person  hold  the  watch  in  the  small 
end  of  the  megaphone.  How  far  away 
from  the  watch  can  you  hear  it  tick 
now? 

You  can  do  these  experiments  in 
just  the  opposite  way.  Listen  with  the 
megaphone  instead  of  sending  sound 
out  through  it.  Put  the  small  end  to 
your  ear.  Can  you  hear  someone 
speaking  softly  in  a corner  of  the 
room?  Can  you  hear  a watch  tick? 
Do  you  hear  better  with  the  mega- 
phone or  without  it? 

The  people  in  the  picture  on  page 
19  are  noticing  something  else  that 
is  interesting  about  sound  waves. 
While  they  are  talking,  their  voices 
come  back  to  them.  The  walls  of  rock 
echo  their  voices.  Have  you  ever 
called  to  someone  and  heard  your 
voice  come  back?  This  sometimes  hap- 
pens when  you  are  between  very  tall 
buildings,  among  hills,  or  in  a big, 
empty  room. 

The  sound  waves  of  your  voice 
travel  through  the  air,  strike  a sur- 
face, and  then  are  reflected.  Reflect 
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means  throw  back,  as  you  have  al- 
ready learned.  When  the  sound  waves 
of  your  voice  are  reflected,  they  travel 
back  through  the  air  to  you.  Then 
you  hear  them  as  an  echo  of  your 
voice. 

Sometimes  you  can  hear  many 
echoes  of  the  same  sound.  The  sound 
waves  keep  bouncing  back  and  forth 
between  the  surfaces  that  reflect 
them.  When  this  happens  in  a school 
auditorium,  a church,  or  a theatre, 
you  cannot  hear  the  speaker  or  music 


clearly.  All  the  sounds  are  jumbled 
together. 

Several  things  can  be  done  to  get 
rid  of  these  echoes.  Scientists  have 
discovered  how  to  plan  rooms  so  that 
few  echoes  are  produced.  They  know 
how  to  use  special  materials  that  keep 
sounds  from  being  reflected.  Soft  cur- 
tains are  hung  over  smooth  walls,  and 
rough  plaster  is  put  on  the  ceiling. 
Materials  that  are  soft  or  rough  do  not 
reflect  sound  waves  well.  So  they  help 
prevent  echoes. 


1.  How  can  we  guide  sound  waves ? 

2.  People  who  do  not  hear  well  often  put  their  hands  behind  their 

ears  as  they  listen.  How  does  this  help  them  hear  better? 

3.  How  is  an  echo  made? 

4.  Why  do  we  want  to  get  rid  of  echoes  in  our  buildings?  How  can 

we  do  this? 


G 
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Why  are  sounds  different? 


Have  you  ever  heard  an  orchestra 
tuning  up  before  it  begins  to 
play?  If  you  have,  you  heard  many 
different  sounds  all  at  one  time.  A vio- 
lin player  picks  a violin  string  with 
his  finger  and  listens  to  the  sound. 
Then  he  tightens  or  loosens  the  string 
and  picks  it  again.  The  string  now 
makes  a different  sound.  Another 
player  blows  on  a flute.  It  does  not 
sound  at  all  like  a violin. 

The  drums  make  a deep  boom,  and 
the  horns  have  a shrill  sound.  The 
bass-viol  player  draws  the  bow  over 
the  strings  of  his  instrument.  As  they 
vibrate,  they  make  low  sounds.  Each 
player  in  the  orchestra  is  getting  his 
instrument  in  tune,  or  he  is  “warming 
up”  his  instrument  so  that  it  will 
make  the  sounds  he  wants. 

When  the  orchestra  plays,  you  hear 
many  sounds.  The  violin  and  piccolo 
make  high  sounds.  The  drum  and  the 


bass  viol  make  low  sounds.  You  can 
find  out  why  some  of  these  sounds  are 
high  and  others  are  low.  Here  is  an 
experiment  that  will  help  you.  Get  a 
chalk  box  and  three  rubber  bands. 
The  rubber  bands  should  have  the 
same  length  but  different  widths. 
Stretch  the  rubber  bands  across  the 
open  side  of  the  box.  Pick  them  with 
your  fingers.  Do  they  all  make  the 
same  sound? 

Listen  carefully  to  the  sound  that 
the  widest  band  makes.  Then  listen 
to  the  sound  of  the  narrowest  one. 
Which  of  the  bands  makes  the  highest 
sound?  Which  one  makes  the  lowest? 
Which  one  vibrates  most  rapidly? 

If  you  did  the  experiment  carefully, 
you  found  that  the  narrowest  band 
made  the  highest  sound  and  the 
widest  band  made  the  lowest  sound. 
The  one  that  made  the  highest  sound 
vibrated  fastest.  The  one  that  made 
the  lowest  sound  vibrated  slowest. 
When  anything  vibrates  fast,  it  makes 
a high  sound.  The  wide  band  did  not 
vibrate  so  fast  as  the  narrower  bands. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  strings  on 
a violin,  a harp,  a guitar,  or  a cello? 
The  thickest  strings  make  the  lowest 
sounds,  and  the  thinnest  strings  make 
the  highest  sounds.  If  you  have  a toy 
xylophone,  bring  it  to  school.  Which 
bars  make  the  high  sounds  when  you 
strike  them?  The  short  bars  are  thin. 
They  make  high  sounds  because  they 
vibrate  so  fast.  Which  bars  make  the 
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low  sounds?  The  long  bars  are  thick. 
They  make  low  sounds  because  they 
do  not  vibrate  so  fast. 

Now  try  another  experiment  with 
the  chalk  box  and  some  rubber  bands. 
This  time,  use  three  bands  that  all 
have  the  same  length  and  width. 
Stretch  them  across  the  chalk  box  as 
you  did  before.  But  stretch  the  sec- 
ond band  tighter  than  the  first  and 
then  stretch  the  third  band  tighter 
than  the  second.  Pick  them  with  your 
finger.  Which  one  makes  the  highest 
sound?  Which  one  makes  the  lowest 
sound? 

When  a string  is  stretched  tight,  it 
vibrates  faster.  So  a tightly  stretched 
string  makes  a high  sound.  Look  at 
the  picture  of  the  harp  on  the  next 


page.  Each  string  can  be  tightened  to 
make  a higher  sound  or  loosened  to 
make  a lower  sound.  And  each  string 
makes  a different  sound  from  all  the 
others.  Study  the  picture  to  see  if 
you  can  find  two  reasons  for  this. 

One  reason  is  that  some  of  the 
strings  are  thin  and  others  are  thick. 
If  you  look  carefully,  you  can  find 
the  other  reason.  Do  you  see  that 
some  strings  are  longer  than  others? 
Which  ones  are  longest,  the  thick 
strings  or  the  thin  ones? 

The  thickest  string  is  the  longest 
one  of  all.  The  thinnest  string  is  the 
shortest.  A short  string  vibrates  faster 
than  a long  string.  So  the  short  string 
will  make  a higher  sound  than  the 
long  one.  A short,  thin  string  will  vi- 
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brate  very  much  faster  than  a long, 
thick  string.  So  the  shortest,  thinnest 
string  on  the  harp  makes  the  highest 
sound. 

When  someone  is  playing  a harp, 
he  can  make  the  strings  shorter  by 
stepping  on  the  pedals.  Stepping 
down  on  a pedal  pulls  a string  tighter. 
So  it  gets  shorter  and  gives  a higher 
sound. 


As  boys  grow  up  to  be  men,  their 
voices  usually  change  from  high  to 
low.  This  happens  because  their  vocal 
cords  become  thicker.  You  know  that 
a thick  string  makes  a lower  sound 
than  a thin  one  does.  Girls  and  women 
have  thinner  vocal  cords.  So  their 
voices  are  higher. 

Besides  being  high  or  low,  sounds 
are  different  in  another  way.  They 
may  be  loud  or  soft.  Some  sounds  are 
so  soft  that  you  can  hardly  hear  them. 
Others  are  so  loud  that  they  hurt  your 
ears.  If  you  have  a toy  xylophone,  try 
this  experiment.  Strike  one  bar  lightly 
and  then  hit  it  hard.  Each  time,  you 
hear  the  same  sound.  But  the  sound 
is  much  louder  when  you  hit  the  bar 
hard.  The  same  thing  happens  if  you 
strike  a key  on  a piano  lightly  and 
then  hard. 

You  can  do  some  experiments  to 
find  out  why  some  sounds  are  louder 
than  others.  Do  the  experiment  with 
the  ruler  on  page  9 in  two  ways.  First, 
pull  the  ruler  down  just  a little  and 
let  it  go.  Notice  how  far  it  moves  up 
and  down.  Listen  to  the  sound.  Then 
pull  the  ruler  far  down  and  let  it  go. 
Watch  it  move  and  listen  to  the  sound. 
Did  you  see  that  it  moved  much  far- 
ther up  and  down  this  time?  Which 
sound  was  louder? 

Now  try  the  experiment  with  the 
piece  of  cork  and  the  tuning  fork  on 
page  11  in  two  ways.  First,  strike  the 
tuning  fork  lightly.  Notice  how  far 
the  cork  moves.  Listen  to  the  sound. 
Then  strike  the  tuning  fork  hard  and 
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listen  to  the  sound.  Did  the  cork  move 
farther  this  time?  Was  the  sound 
louder? 

The  cork  moved  farther  the  second 
time  because  it  was  hit  harder  by  the 
prong  of  the  tuning  fork.  The  prongs 
were  not  moving  faster,  but  they  were 
moving  farther  as  they  vibrated.  Hit- 
ting the  fork  hard  made  the  prongs 
move  farther  back  and  forth.  This 
made  the  prong  hit  the  cork  with 
more  force. 

The  farther  anything  moves  as  it 
vibrates,  the  harder  it  pushes  the  air, 
and  the  louder  the  sound  is.  Anything 
that  is  vibrating  makes  a soft  sound 
when  it  moves  only  a small  distance 
back  and  forth.  It  makes  a louder 
sound  when  it  moves  farther  back  and 
forth.  If  you  hit  a drum  hard,  the 
drumhead  goes  farther  in  and  then 
springs  back  farther.  So  the  sound  is 
loud. 

You  have  learned  what  makes 
sounds  loud  or  soft  and  high  or  low. 
You  can  make  your  voice  change  from 
high  to  low  and  from  loud  to  soft.  Do 
you  know  why  you  can  change  the 
sound  of  your  voice?  Look  at  the  pic- 


ture of  the  vocal  cords  on  page  12. 
These  two  cords  in  your  throat  vibrate 
and  make  sounds  when  air  from  your 
lungs  passes  between  them.  When  you 
are  not  using  your  voice,  your  vocal 
cords  are  wide  apart  and  loose.  Air 
from  your  lungs  goes  past  them  with- 
out making  a sound. 

When  you  talk  or  sing,  the  muscles 
in  your  voice  box  stretch  the  vocal 
cords.  As  they  are  stretched,  they  are 
pulled  closer  together.  Air  from  your 
lungs  passes  the  narrow  slit  between 
the  tightly  stretched  cords.  They  make 
a high  sound.  But  if  the  muscles  do 
not  stretch  them  so  tight,  the  cords 
make  a lower  sound.  Without  even 
thinking  about  it,  you  can  tighten  and 
loosen  your  vocal  cords  many  times 
every  minute  that  you  are  using  your 
voice. 

When  you  send  air  past  your  vocal 
cords  with  more  force,  you  make  your 
voice  louder.  The  cords  move  farther 
back  and  forth.  You  know  that  the 
farther  anything  vibrates,  the  louder 
the  sound  it  makes.  When  air  goes 
past  your  vocal  cords  with  less  force, 
your  voice  is  softer. 


1.  To  make  a high  sound,  which  of  these  would  you  use? 

Thick  string  Long  string  Tight  string 

Thin  string  Short  string  Loose  string 

2.  Which  makes  the  lower  sound,  a string  that  vibrates  fast  or  one 

that  vibrates  slowly? 

3 . If  you  wanted  to  make  a violin  string  give  a higher  sound,  would 

you  tighten  it  or  loosen  it? 

4.  How  can  you  change  your  voice  from  loud  to  soft? 
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How  do  musical  instruments  make  sounds? 


Can  you  name  the  instruments 
that  the  boys  and  girls  are  play- 
ing in  the  school  orchestra  in  the 
picture?  When  the  children  were 
learning  about  sound,  they  brought 
their  instruments  to  the  science  class. 
They  brought  a violin,  a cello,  a drum, 
a xylophone,  a flute,  a trombone,  a 
trumpet,  and  a saxophone.  Then  each 
child  showed  the  class  how  his  musi- 
cal instrument  made  sounds. 

You  probably  know  a few  things 
about  musical  instruments.  You  know 
that  some  part  of  each  instrument 
must  vibrate  to  make  a sound.  And 
you  also  know  that  these  instruments 
can  make  sounds  that  are  loud,  soft, 
high,  or  low. 
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Jack  brought  his  violin  to  school 
and  told  the  class  about  it.  He  said, 
“My  violin  has  four  strings.  You 
can  see  that  they  are  not  all  alike. 
Some  of  them  are  thicker  than  others. 
The  thick  ones  make  the  low  sounds, 
and  the  thin  ones  make  the  high 
sounds.”  Jack  picked  the  strings  with 
his  finger  to  show  the  different 
sounds. 

Then  Jack  said,  “If  I want  to  make 
a higher  sound,  I shorten  the  string. 
I put  my  finger  on  part  of  the  string 
so  that  some  of  it  won’t  vibrate.  The 
part  of  the  string  that  I press  touches 
the  neck  of  the  violin.  Only  the  part 
between  my  finger  and  the  bridge 
of  the  violin  can  vibrate.  So  when  I 


press  on  the  string,  I am  really  making 
the  string  shorter.  The  shorter  I make 
the  string,  the  higher  the  sound  it 
makes.  I can  make  the  sound  higher 
in  another  way,  too.  I can  stretch  the 
string  tighter  by  turning  one  of  these 
pegs  at  the  top.” 

Jack  showed  the  class  how  he  tight- 
ened the  string  to  make  the  sound 
higher  and  higher.  Then  he  loosened 
the  string  until  it  made  a low,  buzzing 
sound.  After  Jack  tuned  his  violin,  he 
drew  the  bow  across  the  strings  to 
make  them  vibrate.  Then  he  played  a 
tune.  As  he  drew  the  bow  back  and 
forth  across  the  strings,  he  shortened 
the  strings  with  his  fingers. 


Then  the  teacher  opened  the  piano 
so  that  the  children  could  see  the  in- 
side. They  discovered  that  each  key 
was  fastened  to  a little  hammer.  When 
a key  is  pushed  down,  the  hammer 
strikes  a wire  and  makes  it  vibrate. 
The  boys  and  girls  could  see  that 
some  of  the  wires  were  long  and  thick 
and  others  were  short  and  thin. 

If  the  hammer  strikes  the  longest 
and  thickest  wire,  do  you  think  it  will 
make  a low  sound  or  a high  sound? 
Strike  the  last  key  at  the  left  end  of 
the  piano.  This  makes  the  hammer 
strike  the  longest  and  thickest  wire. 
Now  strike  the  last  key  at  the  right 
end.  In  what  way  is  the  sound  that 
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you  hear  different  from  the  first 
sound?  Look  at  the  wire  that  made 
the  second  sound.  It  is  the  shortest 
and  thinnest  wire  in  the  piano.  Prob- 
ably you  have  heard  a piano  tuner  at 
work.  He  tightens  and  loosens  the 
wires  to  make  sounds  a little  higher 
or  a little  lower. 

Jane  plays  the  xylophone  in  the 
school  orchestra.  She  showed  the  class 
how  she  strikes  the  wooden  bars  with 
wooden  hammers  to  make  the  differ- 
ent sounds.  Some  of  the  bars  are  long, 
and  some  are  short.  They  are  not  fas- 
tened tightly.  Do  you  know  why?  Can 
you  tell  why  drums,  triangles,  bells, 
and  cymbals  all  make  sounds  when 
they  are  struck?  Each  of  these  instru- 
ments makes  its  own  kind  of  sound. 


Here  is  a picture  of  Paul  with  his 
flute.  You  can  see  that  it  has  no 
strings.  And  you  know  that  you  do 
not  hit  it  to  make  a sound.  A flute  is 
a long,  slender  tube  with  holes  in  it. 
To  make  a sound,  you  blow  across  a 
hole  near  one  end.  This  makes  the  air 
in  the  tube  vibrate.  We  call  the  air 
in  the  tube  a column  of  air. 

The  other  holes  are  covered  with 
little  metal  covers  called  keys.  Paul 
can  make  different  sounds  on  the 
flute  by  opening  or  closing  these  keys. 
This  changes  the  length  of  the  col- 
umn of  air  in  the  tube.  When  Paul 
blows  on  the  flute  without  covering 
any  of  the  other  holes,  the  column 
of  air  is  shortest  and  the  sound  is 
highest.  He  makes  the  sounds  lower 
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by  covering  the  other  holes.  To  make 
the  lowest  sounds,  he  covers  all  the 
holes.  This  makes  the  longest  column 
of  air  and  the  lowest  sound. 

Joe  plays  the  saxophone  in  the  or- 
chestra. He  told  the  class  how  part  of 
the  saxophone  vibrates  when  he  plays. 
The  vibrating  part  is  called  a reed. 
Notice  the  reed  in  the  picture.  Joe  has 
taken  the  mouthpiece  off  the  saxo- 
phone. Then  he  has  taken  the  reed 
out  of  the  mouthpiece  to  show  it  to 
the  class. 

“This  reed  vibrates  when  1 blow  on 
it,”  he  said.  “I  can  feel  it  quiver  with 
my  lips.  The  vibrating  reed  makes  the 
column  of  air  in  the  saxophone  vi- 

The  picture  on  the  left  shows  Jane  and 
showing  the  parts  of  his  saxophone. 


brate,  too.  I can  change  the  sound 
from  high  to  low  or  from  low  to  high 
by  changing  the  length  of  the  column 
of  air.  I push  down  and  let  up  on 
these  keys  to  do  this.” 

An  experiment  will  show  you  how 
long  and  short  columns  of  air  make 
different  sounds.  Do  the  experiment 
carefully.  Get  eight  test  tubes  and  put 
different  amounts  of  water  into  them. 
If  you  cannot  get  test  tubes,  use 
small  bottles  that  have  the  same  size 
and  shape.  Blow  gently  over  the  top 
of  each  tube.  Do  they  make  different 
sounds?  Which  tube  or  bottle  makes 
the  lowest  sound?  Which  one  makes 
the  highest  sound? 

xylophone.  In  the  other  picture } Joe  is 


her 
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Add  or  take  out  some  water  in  each 
tube  until  the  tubes  look  like  the  ones 
in  the  picture.  The  column  of  air  over 
the  water  will  be  different  in  each 
tube.  If  the  columns  of  air  have  just 
the  right  lengths,  you  can  make  the 
different  sounds  of  the  musical  scale. 
Try  to  play  a tune  with  the  tubes. 

All  the  test  tubes  in  the  picture 
have  not  the  same  amounts  of  air  in 
them.  The  tube  on  the  left  has  the 
longest  column  of  air.  It  makes  the 
lowest  sound.  The  tube  on  the  right 
has  the  shortest  column  of  air.  It 
makes  the  highest  sound. 

Now  you  can  understand  how  a 
flute  or  a saxophone  makes  different 
sounds.  When  the  column  of  air  is 
long,  the  instrument  makes  a low 
sound.  When  the  column  of  air  is 
short,  it  makes  a high  sound.  Closing 
the  holes  in  the  tube  makes  the  col- 
umn of  air  longer  and  the  sound 


lower.  Opening  the  holes  makes  the 
column  of  air  shorter  and  the  sound 
higher. 

In  an  orchestra,  there  are  several 
other  instruments  that  use  columns 
of  air  to  make  sounds.  The  trombone 
player  slides  part  of  his  instrument 
back  and  forth  to  make  the  column 
of  air  longer  or  shorter.  The  trumpet, 
the  cornet,  and  the  tuba  have  valves 
to  change  the  length  of  the  column 
of  air. 

You  cannot  play  any  one  of  these 
instruments  just  by  blowing  through 
it.  You  have  to  do  something  to  make 
the  column  of  air  vibrate.  If  you  ever 
tried  to  play  a trumpet  or  a bugle,  you 
soon  found  that  you  had  to  hold  your 
lips  just  right  to  make  a sound.  You 
must  hold  your  lips  tightly  against  the 
mouthpiece  and  press  them  together. 
When  air  comes  through  your  lips, 
they  vibrate.  Your  vibrating  lips  make 
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the  column  of  air  vibrate.  This  makes  they  vibrate.  Then  the  column  of  air 
the  sound.  By  making  your  lips  tight  vibrates  differently,  and  the  instru- 
or  loose,  you  can  change  the  way  that  ment  makes  different  sounds. 


1.  Name  five  musical  instruments  that  make  sounds  with  vibrating 

strings. 

2.  Explain  how  a piano  makes  high  sounds  and  low  sounds. 

3.  What  three  things  did  Jack  know  that  helped  him  explain  how 

his  violin  made  different  sounds? 

4.  Could  Jane  play  a tune  on  her  xylophone  if  all  the  bars  had  the 

same  length  and  thickness?  Why? 

5.  What  two  ways  does  a trumpet  player  use  to  make  different 

sounds? 

6.  Could  you  play  a saxophone  that  had  no  reed?  Why? 


How  do  you  hear  sounds? 


Your  ears  catch  many  different 
sounds.  You  hear  voices,  whistles, 
bells,  musical  instruments,  automo- 
biles, and  many  other  things.  Your 
ears  are  partly  outside  your  head  and 
partly  inside.  The  outside  part  is 
shaped  so  that  it  acts  like  a funnel  to 
catch  sound  waves.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed how  dogs,  horses,  and  rabbits 
hold  their  ears  up  to  catch  sound 
waves  better?  Cup  your  hand  and 
hold  it  behind  your  ear.  How  does 
this  help  catch  sound  waves  better? 

Inside  your  ear  is  a piece  of  very 
thin  skin.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  open- 
ing that  goes  into  your  head.  This 
piece  of  skin  is  stretched  over  the 
opening  like  the  head  on  a drum.  As 
you  know,  we  call  this  piece  of  skin 
the  eardrum.  Behind  the  eardrum, 
there  are  three  tiny  bones.  They  are 
fastened  together  in  such  a way  that 


they  can  move.  The  end  of  one  bone 
is  attached  to  the  eardrum. 

The  outside  part  of  your  ear  catches 
sound  waves.  These  waves  go  inside 
your  ear,  where  they  strike  the  ear- 
drum and  make  it  vibrate.  It  vibrates 
just  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  the  thing 
that  made  the  sound.  Every  time  the 
eardrum  vibrates,  the  tiny  bones  vi- 
brate, too.  They  vibrate  just  as  the 
eardrum  does.  The  vibrating  bones 
make  other  parts  inside  your  ear  vi- 
brate. Nerves  carry  a message  from 
these  vibrating  parts  to  your  brain, 
and  you  hear.  The  parts  inside  your 
ear  all  work  together  with  your  brain 
so  that  you  hear  sounds  and  under- 
stand what  they  mean. 

How  can  you  tell  where  a sound 
comes  from?  Try  this  easy  experi- 
ment. Have  three  or  four  boys  and 
girls  stand  in  different  parts  of  the 
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room  and  make  sounds.  Close  your 
eyes  and  listen.  Can  you  tell  where 
the  sounds  are  coming  from?  Without 
seeing,  you  can  often  tell  who  or  what 
is  making  a sound.  Your  ears  and 
your  brain  work  together  to  help  you 
tell  what  kind  of  sound  you  are  hear- 
ing and  where  it  is  coming  from. 

You  know  that  you  should  take 
good  care  of  your  ears.  Here  are  some 
rules  that  will  help  you  if  you  will 
remember  to  follow  them. 

Safety  rules  for  the  care  of  your  ears 

1.  Never  put  anything  sharp  or  pointed  into  your  ears.  It  may  break 

the  eardrums. 

2.  Never  use  anything  sharper  than  your  finger  wrapped  in  a wash- 

cloth for  cleaning  your  ears. 

3.  Never  let  anyone  shout  or  blow  into  your  ears.  Shouting  or  blow- 

ing may  injure  the  eardrums. 

4.  Never  let  anyone  hit  you  on  your  ears.  Hitting  your  ears  may 

break  your  eardrums. 

5.  Do  not  blow  your  nose  too  hard  when  you  have  a cold.  You  may 

force  germs  into  your  ears. 

6.  Swim  only  in  water  that  you  know  is  clean  enough  for  swimming. 

Water  that  is  not  clean  may  carry  germs  into  your  ears. 

7.  Be  careful  not  to  put  sand  or  dirt  into  your  ears. 

8.  See  a doctor  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  your  ears. 


1.  How  does  the  shape  of  the  outside  part  of  your  ear  help  you  hear? 

2.  Why  is  eardrum  a good  name  for  that  part  of  your  ear? 

3.  If  you  could  not  hear  clearly  what  people  are  saying , which  of 

these  would  you  do?  Why? 
a)  Ask  people  to  speak  louder, 
h)  Go  closer  to  people  who  are  speaking, 
c)  Have  a doctor  look  at  your  ears. 

4.  Soldiers  who  shoot  hig  guns  usually  put  cotton  into  their  ears . 

Why  do  you  think  that  they  do  this? 
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—QUESTIONS 

1.  Make  a list  of  some  of  the  differ- 
ent sounds  you  heard  today.  For  as 
many  of  these  sounds  as  you  can,  tell 
what  vibrated  to  make  the  sound. 

2.  Can  sounds  travel  around  cor- 
ners? How  could  you  do  an  experi- 
ment to  help  you  find  out? 

3.  Why  do  we  not  hear  a sound 
unless  something  is  vibrating? 

4.  Why  does  a bell  make  the  same 
sound  every  time  you  ring  it? 

— THINGS 

1.  Get  some  crickets,  katydids,  or 
other  insects  that  make  sounds.  Try 
to  find  out  how  each  one  makes  a 
sound. 

2.  If  you  have  an  old  mouth  organ, 
or  harmonica,  take  off  the  cover  and 
play  the  instrument.  Which  parts 
make  the  high  sounds?  Which  ones 
make  the  low  sounds? 

3.  Say  the  alphabet  and  try  to  tell 
which  letters  are  made  with  the  lips 
and  tongue. 

4.  Make  a box  harp  by  stretching 
rubber  bands  of  different  widths  across 
the  open  side  of  a box.  Stretch  some 
of  the  bands  tighter  than  others. 

5.  Play  a Sound  Game.  Have  two 
or  three  boys  and  girls  take  different 
sound  makers  behind  a screen.  Have 
the  other  children  try  to  tell  what  is 
making  each  sound. 

6.  Make  whistles  and  flutes  out  of 
dried  weed  stems,  cornstalks,  or  wil- 
low branches. 


TO  ANSWER — 

5.  Bob  set  his  radio  on  a table  that 
had  a metal  top.  Whenever  the  radio 
was  turned  on,  a harsh  sound  came 
from  the  metal  top.  Why  did  the  table 
top  make  the  sound?  What  could  Bob 
do  to  stop  it? 

6.  If  you  drive  a pin  into  a block 
of  wood  and  pick  it  with  another  pin, 
it  will  make  a sound.  How  could  you 
drive  eight  pins  into  the  block  so  that 
each  would  make  a different  sound? 

TO  DO  

7.  Use  four  flowerpots  of  different 
sizes  to  make  a set  of  chimes.  Put 
small  ropes  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottoms.  Knot  the  rope  inside  and 
hang  each  pot  separately.  Strike  the 
flowerpots  with  a wooden  hammer. 

8.  Make  musical  glasses  by  putting 
different  amounts  of  water  into  them. 
Use  six  or  eight  glasses.  Fill  the  first 
one  full  and  leave  the  last  one  empty. 
Tap  the  glasses  with  a spoon.  Which 
one  makes  the  lowest  sound?  Which 
one  makes  the  highest  sound? 

9.  Make  a toy  telephone  with  two 
tin  cans  and  several  yards  of  string. 
Punch  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  each 
can.  Put  one  end  of  the  string  through 
the  hole  and  tie  a knot  so  that  the 
string  will  not  slip  out.  Stretch  the 
string  until  it  is  tight.  Talk  into  one 
can  while  someone  listens  with  the 
other  one. 

10.  Find  out  whether  a giraffe  can 
make  sounds. 
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* In  Unit  Two  Ton  Will  Learn 


★ 

* What  we  mean  by  weather  * Why  the  air  gets  warmer  or  cooler 
* What  makes  the  wind  blow  * Why  the  sky  is  clear  or  cloudy 
* How  the  water  comes  out  of  the  air  * 

* What  the  weatherman  does  * How  weather  forecasts  help  us  * 


Why  Does  the  Weather  Change? 


Jack  frowned  as  he  turned  away 
from  the  window. 

“What’s  the  matter,  son?”  asked  his 
father. 

“Well,”  Jack  answered,  “last  Sat- 
urday Bill  and  I planned  to  go  for  a 
picnic  in  the  woods.  But  it  rained  all 
day.  Unless  the  weather  changes,  we 
can’t  go  tomorrow,  either.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Jack,”  his  mother 
called  from  the  kitchen.  “The  man  on 
the  radio  just  said  it’s  going  to  be 
warm  and  sunny  tomorrow.” 

“That’s  right,”  added  his  father. 
“The  evening  newspaper  says  the 
weather  will  be  sunny  and  warmer.” 
Probably  you  have  often  wondered 
what  the  weather  was  going  to  be. 
Sometimes  you  wanted  the  weather 
to  change.  And  other  times  you 
wanted  it  to  stay  the  same.  If  the 
weather  was  bad,  you  had  to  change 
your  plans.  Perhaps  rain  kept  you 
from  playing  outdoors.  Or  sudden 
warm  weather  melted  the  ice  on  a 
pond,  and  you  could  not  go  skating. 


Or  you  could  not  go  swimming  be- 
cause the  weather  turned  colder. 

We  often  wish  that  we  could  have 
just  the  kind  of  weather  we  want. 
But  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  con- 
trol the  weather.  Someone  once  said 
jokingly,  “Everybody  talks  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  does  anything 
about  it.”  Of  course,  no  one  can 
change  the  weather.  But  scientists 
can  do  something  that  helps  us  very 
much.  They  can  tell  us  what  the 
weather  is  likely  to  be. 

For  many  years  scientists  have 
studied  the  weather,  and  they  know 
why  it  changes.  They  can  tell  us  when 
it  is  going  to  change.  And  they  can 
also  tell  us  the  kind  of  weather  that 
is  probably  coming.  Then  we  can 
make  our  plans  to  fit  the  weather. 

As  you  study  this  unit,  you  will 
learn  some  of  the  things  scientists 
have  found  out  about  the  weather. 
You  will  also  learn  how  they  use 
what  they  have  discovered.  But  first 
of  all,  let  us  find  out  what  weather  is. 
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What  do  we  mean  by  weather? 
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Suppose  someone  in  another  town 
called  you  up  on  the  telephone 
and  asked  about  the  weather  where 
you  live.  Perhaps  you  would  answer, 
“It  is  cloudy  and  cold.  It  is  raining. 
A strong  north  wind  is  blowing.”  Or 
you  might  say,  “The  sky  is  clear.  It  is 
hot  and  dry.  There  is  hardly  any 
wind.” 

What  are  you  telling  about  when 
you  describe  the  weather?  A good 
way  to  find  out  is  to  have  some  mem- 
bers of  your  class  cut  out  weather 
forecasts  in  the  newspapers.  Have  oth- 
ers write  down  weather  forecasts  they 
hear  on  the  radio.  Bring  all  the  fore- 
casts to  class.  Then  make  a list  of 
all  the  words  used  in  these  forecasts 
to  describe  the  weather.  Write  the 
words  on  the  blackboard.  Here  are 
some  of  the  words  that  one  class  listed. 


Clear 

Gale  winds 

Warmer 

Mild 

Light  winds 

Showers 

Rain 

Snow  flurries 

Cloudy 

Snow 

Cooler 

Cold 

Sunny 

Fog 

Hot 

Frost 

Now  look  at 

the  words  in  the  1 

you  made  or  in  the  list  on  this  page. 
You  can  see  that  the  words  tell  things 
about  the  air.  So  the  air  must  have 
something  to  do  with  the  weather. 
When  we  use  words  such  as  clear, 
cloudy,  hot,  and  cold,  what  is  it  that 
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is  clear  or  cloudy,  hot  or  cold?  It  is 
the  air.  When  we  tell  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  air,  we  describe  the 
weather.  We  often  say  the  sky  is  clear 
or  the  sky  is  cloudy.  But  we  are  really 
talking  about  the  air  that  is  above  the 
earth.  For  weather  is  the  condition 
of  the  air  around  the  earth. 

If  you  want  to  describe  the  weather, 
there  are  several  things  you  do.  You 
look  at  the  sky  to  see  if  it  is  clear  or 
cloudy.  You  find  out  what  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is.  Is  it  hot,  cold, 
or  mild?  You  notice  whether  any 
moisture  is  falling.  Is  there  rain, 
or  snow,  or  fog?  You  also  notice 
whether  there  is  any  wind.  Is  it  strong 
or  light?  Then  you  find  out  from 
what  direction  the  wind  is  blowing. 
If  it  blows  from  the  south,  we  call 
it  a south  wind.  If  it  blows  from  the 
north,  we  call  it  a north  wind,  and  so 
on.  When  you  put  all  the  things  you 
have  found  out  together,  you  can  de- 
scribe the  weather.  What  kinds  of 
weather  do  the  pictures  on  these 
pages  show? 

Of  course,  what  you  say  about  the 
weather  today  will  probably  not  be 
true  tomorrow.  It  may  not  even  be 
true  a few  hours  after  you  say  it! 
Sometimes  we  say  that  a person  is  as 
changeable  as  the  weather.  We  mean 
that  you  can  never  tell  what  the  per- 
son will  do.  He  may  change  his  mind 
suddenly  and  often.  The  weather 
changes  suddenly  and  often,  too.  It 
may  change  several  times  in  one  week 
or  even  in  one  day. 
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Keep  a record  of  the  weather  for 
several  weeks,  and  you  can  see  how 
often  the  weather  changes.  On  the 
blackboard  make  a big  chart  like  the 
one  on  this  page.  You  will  probably 
find  that  clear  weather  changes  to 
cloudy  weather  and  then  back  again 


to  clear  weather.  There  will  be  warm 
days  and  cool  days.  Some  days  will  be 
wet,  and  others  will  be  dry.  You  will 
notice  that  the  strength  and  direction 
}f  the  wind  change,  too.  These  changes 
are  all  changes  in  the  air,  and  they 
make  the  different  kinds  of  weather. 


WEATHER  RECORD 


DATE 

CONDITION 
OF  THE 
SKY 

TEMPERATURE 
OF  THE  AIR 
AT  10  A.M. 

MOISTURE 

FALL 

STRENGTH  AND 
DIRECTION  OF 
THE  WIND 

Oct.  20 

Cloudy 

62  degrees 

Rain 

Strong  northwest 

Oct.  21 

Clear 

54  degrees 

None 

Light  southwest 

1.  Describe  the  weather  today.  Use  words  like  those  in  the  list  you 

made  or  in  the  list  on  page  34. 

2.  What  changes  have  there  been  in  the  weather  in  the  last  week? 

3.  If  the  air  always  stayed  the  same , would  the  weather  change? 

Why? 

4.  A boy  described  the  weather  one  day  as  “ cold  and  windy.”  Did  he 

describe  the  weather  well?  Explain  your  answer. 


Why  does  the  air  get  warmer  or  cooler? 


A weather  record  such  as  the  one 
^ above  shows  you  how  much  the 
temperature  of  the  air  changes  from 
day  to  day.  But  a record  of  the  tem- 
perature as  it  changes  during  each 
day  will  probably  surprise  you  even 
more.  Take  the  temperature  of  the 
air  three  times  a day— in  the  morning, 
at  noon,  and  in  the  late  afternoon. 


If  you  live  in  a city,  the  newspapers 
probably  give  a weather  report  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day.  You  can  get 
the  high  and  low  temperatures  for 
each  day  from  the  weather  report. 
Keep  a record  of  the  temperatures 
each  day  for  at  least  a week.  You  may 
find  that  the  temperature  changes 
more  than  20  degrees  in  just  one  day! 
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But  why  does  the  air  get  warmer 
or  cooler?  Before  you  can  answer  this 
question,  you  must  learn  how  the  sun 
warms  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  air 
around  the  earth.  You  can  do  an  ex- 
periment that  will  help  you  find  out. 
Remember  that  you  are  trying  to 
discover  how  the  sun  warms  the  air. 

Get  two  small  glass  jars  that  are 
just  alike.  Make  one  of  them  black. 
You  can  do  this  by  holding  the  jar  in 
a candle  flame,  or  you  can  use  black 
paint.  Be  sure  that  the  paint  is  dull 
so  that  the  black  jar  will  not  be  shiny. 
Now  fill  both  jars  with  water.  With 
a thermometer,  take  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  each  jar.  It  must  be 
just  the  same  in  both  jars.  Then  set  the 
jars  side  by  side  in  the  sunlight.  After 
an  hour,  take  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  each  jar  again.  In  which  jar 
is  the  water  warmer? 

You  found  that  the  water  in  the 
blackened  glass  jar  became  warmer 
than  the  water  in  the  clear  glass  jar. 
Why  did  this  happen?  Both  jars  were 
in  the  sunlight.  And  both  jars  got  the 
same  amount  of  energy  from  the  sun. 
When  the  sun’s  rays  struck  the  black- 
ened glass  jar,  they  could  not  go 
through  the  blackened  glass.  Most  of 
the  energy  in  these  rays  was  changed 
to  heat.  This  made  the  glass  warmer. 
The  warm  glass  made  the  water  in 
the  glass  jar  warmer,  too.  But  when 
the  sun’s  rays  struck  the  clear  glass 
jar,  they  passed  right  through  the 
glass  and  the  water.  Very  little  of  the 
energy  in  the  rays  was  changed  to 


heat.  So  the  water  in  the  clear  glass 
jar  stayed  about  as  cool  as  it  was  when 
you  put  it  into  the  jar. 

This  experiment  helps  you  see  how 
the  sun’s  rays  heat  different  kinds  of 
materials.  When  the  sun’s  rays  pass 
through  a clear  material,  such  as  air, 
water,  or  clear  glass,  the  material  is 
heated  very  little.  But  when  the  sun’s 
rays  strike  a material  they  cannot  pass 
through  easily,  the  material  is  heated 
much  more.  The  energy  in  the  sun’s 
rays  is  changed  to  heat  when  the  rays 
strike  materials  through  which  they 
cannot  pass. 

If  the  sun  is  shining  through  your 
window  now,  stand  in  the  sun’s  rays 
for  a few  minutes.  Do  you  get 
warmer?  Now  feel  the  window  glass. 
Did  the  sun’s  rays  warm  the  glass? 
Feel  the  window  sill.  Is  it  warmer 
than  the  window  glass?  From  what 
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you  have  just  learned,  you  should  be 
able  to  explain  why  you  got  warmer 
but  the  glass  did  not.  When  the  sun’s 
rays  pass  through  the  air,  they  heat  it 
even  less  than  they  heat  the  glass.  On 
a hot  day,  you  probably  have  noticed 
that  the  sidewalks  and  the  streets  are 
much  hotter  than  the  air. 

You  know  that  the  sun’s  rays  do 
not  heat  the  air  very  much  as  they 
pass  through  it.  But  when  the  sun’s 
rays  strike  the  earth’s  surface,  most 
of  the  energy  in  the  rays  is  changed 
to  heat.  The  soil,  the  rocks,  and  the 
water  are  heated  much  more  than  the 
air.  Then  the  warm  soil,  the  warm 
rocks,  and  the  warm  water  give  some 
of  their  heat  to  the  air  above  them. 
The  more  heat  the  earth’s  surface  gets 
from  the  sun,  the  warmer  the  air 
above  the  surface  will  be.  Now  you 
can  see  how  the  air  is  warmed. 

But  why  does  the  temperature  of 
the  air  change  from  time  to  time?  Of 


course,  you  know  that  the  earth’s  sur- 
face is  heated  only  when  the  sun 
shines  on  it.  So  the  air  is  usually 
warmer  in  the  daytime  than  at  night. 
As  the  earth  turns  around,  only  half 
of  its  surface  is  toward  the  sun  at  one 
time.  During  the  daytime,  the  place 
where  you  live  is  on  the  side  of  the 
earth  that  is  toward  the  sun.  It  is 
heated  by  the  sun’s  rays.  But  at  night, 
this  side  of  the  earth  is  away  from  the 
sun.  It  gets  no  heat  from  the  sun.  It 
loses  heat,  and  the  air  gets  cooler. 

The  air  is  warmer  in  summer  than 
it  is  in  winter.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  are  more  hours  of  daylight 
in  summer  than  hours  of  darkness. 
The  sun  shines  longer  on  our  part  of 
the  earth,  and  the  air  is  warmed  more. 
In  winter,  we  have  more  hours  of 
darkness  than  we  have  hours  of  day- 
light. The  sun  shines  less  on  our  part 
of  the  earth,  and  the  air  is  not  warmed 
so  much. 


The  yellow  lines  are  sun’s  rays.  The  red  lines  show  heat.  Explain  how  the  sun’s  rays 
can  warm  the  greenhouse. 
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A change  that  takes  place  in  the  sky 
may  also  change  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  On  a hot  summer  day,  you 
have  probably  wished  that  it  would 
get  cloudy  so  that  you  would  not  be 
so  warm.  Or  on  a cold  winter  day,  you 
may  have  wished  for  a clear  sky  so 
that  you  would  not  be  so  cool.  Clouds 
shade  the  earth  just  as  a tree  shades 
us.  When  clouds  come  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  they  keep  some  of 
the  sun’s  heat  away  from  the  earth. 

The  air  is  also  warmer  in  some 
places  on  the  earth  than  it  is  in  others. 
It  is  warmest  over  the  places  where 
the  earth’s  surface  is  warmest.  In  the 
daytime,  the  air  over  land  is  warmer 
than  the  air  over  water.  The  sun’s 
rays  do  not  warm  the  water  so  much 
as  they  do  the  land.  But  land  cools  off 
faster  than  water.  So  at  night,  the  air 
over  water  is  often  warmer  than  the 
air  over  land  along  the  shore.  The  air 
above  a forest  is  often  cooler  than  the 
air  above  the  land  near  a forest. 


You  know  that  some  parts  of  the 
earth  are  always  hotter  than  others. 
And  some  parts  are  always  colder  than 
others.  If  you  travel  south  from  where 
you  live,  you  are  usually  going  toward 
a warmer  place.  And  if  you  travel 
north,  you  are  usually  going  toward 
a cooler  place.  A wind  that  blows  from 
the  south  is  usually  warm.  A wind 
that  blows  from  the  north  is  usually 
cool.  The  direction  from  which  the 
wind  blows  makes  a difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

When  the  wind  changes  its  direc- 
tion, the  temperature  of  the  air  usu- 
ally changes,  too.  If  you  live  near  a 
big  lake  or  the  ocean,  the  water  may 
help  change  the  temperature  of  the 
air  over  the  land.  In  the  daytime,  the 
water  is  usually  cooler  than  the  land. 
If  the  wind  blows  from  the  water  to 
the  land,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
over  the  land  may  get  cooler  on  a 
sunny  day.  So  the  ocean  or  lake  may 
help  keep  you  cool  on  a hot  day. 


1.  What  kinds  of  materials  are  warmed  most  hy  the  sun?  What  kinds 

are  warmed  least? 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  things  that  you  think  the  sun  heats  very  much. 

Make  another  list  of  things  that  you  think  it  heats  very  little. 

3.  How  is  the  air  around  the  earth  warmed? 

4.  During  an  entire  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  what  changes  in  the 

temperature  of  the  air  usually  take  place? 

5.  When  the  sun  shines,  is  the  air  warmer  over  water  or  over  land 

along  the  shore?  Explain  your  answer. 

6.  Why  does  the  air  sometimes  get  cooler  during  the  daytime? 

7.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  to  explain  why  the  temperature 

of  the  air  changes. 
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This  picture  was  taken  during  a hurricane.  The  wind  is  bending  the  trees  and  sending 
high  waves  up  onto  the  shore.  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  wind? 


What  makes  the  wind  blow? 


One  autumn  day,  Bill  was  raking 
up  leaves  in  his  yard.  “This  is  a 
good  day  to  do  this,”  he  thought  as  he 
raked  the  leaves  into  piles.  “There 
isn’t  any  wind.” 

Just  then,  a sudden  puff  of  wind  hit 
the  piles  of  leaves.  Another  puff  came 
and  then  another.  Soon  the  leaves 
were  all  over  the  yard  again. 

“You  might  as  well  stop  raking,” 
his  mother  called  from  the  house.  “If 
this  wind  keeps  on  blowing,  it  won’t 
be  safe  to  burn  the  leaves.  They  might 
set  fire  to  something  else.” 

Wind  is  just  moving  air.  When  air 
or  anything  else  moves,  a force  makes 
it  move.  If  you  pick  up  a book,  the 
force  of  your  muscles  moves  the  book. 


The  force  of  exploding  gas  moves  an 
automobile,  and  the  force  of  expand- 
ing steam  moves  a steam  engine.  The 
force  that  makes  air  move  is  the  great- 
est force  in  the  world.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is? 

A basketball  or  a volleyball  filled 
with  air  weighs  more  than  it  does 
with  all  the  air  let  out.  So  does  a bi- 
cycle tire  or  an  automobile  tire.  Air  is 
a material,  and  like  all  materials  air 
has  weight.  Air  weighs  more  than  you 
may  think.  If  you  could  put  a block 
of  air  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide, 
and  two  feet  high  on  the  scales,  it 
would  weigh  about  one  pound.  The 
air  in  your  schoolroom  probably 
weighs  more  than  1000  pounds! 
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When  we  weigh  anything,  we  are 
really  measuring  the  pull  of  gravity 
on  it.  Gravity  is  the  greatest  force  in 
the  world.  It  pulls  down  on  you  and 
on  everything  else.  Suppose  your 
weight  is  75  pounds.  That  means  grav- 
ity pulls  down  on  you  with  75  pounds 
of  force.  Air  has  weight,  too,  because 
the  force  of  gravity  pulls  down  on  it. 

You  can  do  an  experiment  to  see 
how  the  force  of  gravity  makes  the 
air  move.  Tie  some  strips  of  paper  or 
cloth  to  the  end  of  a window  pole. 
Open  one  of  the  windows  in  your 
schoolroom  at  both  the  top  and  the 
bottom.  Hold  the  strips  near  the  top 
opening  of  the  window.  Does  the  air 
move  in  or  out?  How  do  you  know? 
Now  hold  the  strips  near  the  bottom 
opening.  Which  way  does  the  air  move 
this  time? 

By  watching  the  strips,  you  could 
tell  which  way  the  air  moved.  It  went 
out  at  the  top  of  the  window,  and  it 
came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  window. 
If  you  remember  what  you  learned 
about  gravity  and  heat,  you  can  ex- 
plain why  the  air  moved  as  it  did. 

Air  expands  when  it  is  heated.  And 
air  contracts  when  it  is  cooled.  When 
air  expands,  it  gets  lighter.  When  air 
contracts,  it  gets  heavier.  What  will 
happen  if  air  is  cool  at  one  place  and 
warm  at  another  place?  Look  at  the 
picture  on  this  page.  Gravity  pulls 
down  with  more  force  on  the  cooler, 
heavier  air  than  it  does  on  the 
warmer,  lighter  air.  The  cool  air 
sinks  and  pushes  the  warm  air  up. 


The  air  outdoors  is  cooler  than  the 
air  in  your  schoolroom.  Cool  air  comes 
in  at  the  bottom  opening  of  the  win- 
dow. This  cool  air  pushes  the  warm 
air  in  the  room  up  and  out  at  the  top 
opening  of  the  window.  When  air  is 
cool  at  one  place  and  warm  at  another 
place,  the  cool  air  pushes  the  warm 
air  up.  Gravity  is  the  force  that  makes 
the  air  move. 

The  air  is  always  warmer  at  some 
places  on  the  earth  than  it  is  at  other 
places.  You  know  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  where  you  live  changes 
from  day  to  day.  And  it  usually 
changes  during  the  day,  too.  You  can 
use  what  you  know  to  explain  why 
the  wind  blows. 
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Suppose  that  you  are  standing  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  in  the 
picture  on  this  page.  Below  is  a big 
valley.  In  one  part  of  the  valley,  there 
are  meadows  and  fields.  In  another 
part,  there  are  forests  and  a big  lake. 
Imagine  that  you  can  see  all  of  the 
air  in  the  valley.  It  is  early  in  the 
morning.  The  air  is  cool  and  still.  But 
soon  the  air  is  going  to  move  and 
make  a wind.  Watch  and  see  what 
makes  the  wind  blow. 

The  sun  slowly  comes  up  and  shines 
on  all  parts  of  the  valley.  Its  rays 
strike  the  soil  and  grass  in  the  fields 
and  meadows.  Most  of  the  energy  in 
the  rays  is  changed  to  heat.  The  soil 
and  grass  become  warm.  They  give 
some  of  their  heat  to  the  air  above 
them.  As  the  air  is  warmed,  it  ex- 
pands and  gets  lighter. 


The  sun’s  rays  also  strike  the  for- 
ests and  the  lake.  But  they  are  not 
warmed  so  much  as  the  meadows  and 
fields.  So  the  air  above  the  forests 
and  the  lake  is  cooler  than  the  air 
above  the  fields  and  meadows.  This 
cooler  air  is  heavier  than  the  warmer 
air  in  other  parts  of  the  valley. 

The  heavier,  cooler  air  pushes  out 
against  the  lighter,  warmer  air.  And 
the  warmer  air  is  forced  up.  Now  the 
air  is  moving  in  the  valley— down,  out, 
and  up.  A wind  is  blowing  along  the 
ground.  It  blows  from  where  the  air 
is  cooler  and  heavier  to  where  the  air 
is  warmer  and  lighter. 

Winds  blow  because  different  places 
on  the  earth’s  surface  are  heated  to 
different  temperatures.  Gravity  pulls 
with  more  force  on  cooler  air.  The 
cooler  air  pushes  against  the  warmer 
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air  and  makes  it  move.  This  causes  a 
wind. 

If  there  is  only  a little  difference 
in  temperature  between  two  nearby 


places,  the  air  moves  slowly.  So  the 
wind  is  light.  But  if  there  is  a big 
difference  in  temperature,  the  air 
moves  faster.  Then  the  wind  is  strong. 


1.  Which  of  these  statements  explain  why  the  wind  blows? 

a ) Gravity  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world. 

b ) Cool  air  is  heavier  than  the  same  amount  of  warm  air. 

c)  Cool  air  moves  faster  than  the  same  amount  of  warm  air. 

d)  Warm  air  is  hotter  than  cool  air. 

e)  Different  places  on  the  earth  have  different  temperatures. 

2.  What  makes  the  wind  blow  hard? 

3.  Near  a big  lake  or  the  ocean  the  wind  often  blows  from  the  water 

to  the  land  in  the  daytime,  but  it  blows  from  the  land  to  the 
water  at  night.  Why  does  this  happen? 

4.  A forest  fire  often  starts  a wind  that  helps  spread  the  fire.  How 


is  this  wind  started? 

Why  is  the  sky 

Every  morning  when  you  get  up, 
there  is  something  you  can  easily 
notice  about  the  weather.  You  may 
not  know  if  it  is  warm  or  cool  until 
you  go  outdoors.  You  probably  can- 
not tell  if  the  wind  is  blowing  unless 
you  hear  it  or  see  the  trees  move.  But 
as  you  look  out  of  your  window,  you 
can  quickly  see  the  condition  of  the 
sky. 

Some  days  it  is  sunny  and  bright. 
The  sky  is  clear,  or  there  are  only  a 
few  little  clouds.  Some  days  it  is  dark 
and  gloomy.  Big  clouds  hide  the  sun, 
and  they  shade  the  earth  from  its  rays. 
Then  other  days  the  sunshine  comes 
and  goes  as  the  clouds  pass  by.  Is  the 
sky  clear  or  cloudy  today? 


clear  or  cloudy? 

The  condition  of  the  sky  changes 
from  day  to  day.  It  often  changes  dur- 
ing the  day,  too.  In  the  morning,  the 
sky  may  be  clear.  But  after  a time, 
clouds  begin  to  gather.  Or  the  day 
may  start  with  clouds  covering  the 
sky.  Then  in  a few  hours,  the  sun 
comes  out.  Before  long,  the  sky  is 
clear. 

You  have  seen  the  condition  of  the 
sky  change  many  times.  But  do  you 
know  why  the  sky  is  sometimes  clear 
and  why  it  is  sometimes  cloudy?  Be- 
fore you  can  answer  these  questions, 
you  must  first  find  out  how  a cloud 
is  made. 

An  airplane  often  flies  through  a 
cloud.  And  people  sometimes  pass 
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A thick  fog  almost  hides  the  lighthouse  in  the  picture  on  the  left.  The  other  picture 
shows  water  that  has  come  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  condensed  to  form  a mist. 
Why  do  you  often  see  mist  over  lakes  and  streams  early  in  the  morning? 


through  clouds  as  they  climb  a high 
mountain.  If  you  have  ever  gone 
through  a fog,  you  have  passed 
through  a cloud,  too.  A fog  is  just  a 
cloud  that  is  near  the  earth’s  surface. 
Sometimes  it  is  so  thick  that  you  can- 
not see  through  it.  You  know  that  fog 
feels  wet.  It  is  made  of  very  tiny 
drops  of  water  floating  in  the  air. 

Do  you  know  how  this  water  gets 
into  the  air?  If  you  put  some  water  in 
an  open  dish  or  pan,  the  water  soon 
disappears.  Wet  clothes  become  dry 
when  they  are  hung  on  a line.  After 
a rain,  puddles  disappear.  And  the 
ground  becomes  dry  again. 

When  water  disappears  into  the  air, 
we  say  that  the  water  evaporates.  The 


water  changes  from  a liquid  to  a gas. 
This  gas  is  called  water  vapor.  You 
cannot  see  water  vapor.  It  mixes  with 
the  other  gases  in  the  air. 

Water  is  always  going  into  the  air 
from  oceans,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  It  evaporates  from  wet  soil, 
wet  grass,  and  wet  trees,  too.  The 
warmer  the  water  is,  the  faster  it 
evaporates.  And  the  warmer  the  air 
is,  the  more  water  vapor  it  will  hold. 
When  you  want  to  dry  your  wet 
clothes  quickly,  you  hang  them  in  the 
hot  sunshine  or  near  a heater.  The 
water  soon  disappears  into  the  air. 

The  water  vapor  in  the  air  can 
change  back  to  a liquid.  Suppose  you 
put  some  chipped  ice  in  a dry  metal 
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cup.  Then  let  the  cup  stand  in  a 
warm  room.  Drops  of  water  soon 
gather  on  the  outside  of  the  cup.  The 
ice  makes  the  cup  cold.  Then  the  cold 
cup  cools  the  air  that  touches  it.  This 
air  has  water  vapor  in  it.  But  cool  air 
cannot  hold  so  much  water  vapor  as 
warm  air  can.  So  some  of  the  water 
vapor  comes  out  of  the  air  and 
changes  to  liquid  water. 

When  water  vapor  changes  to 
water,  we  say  that  the  water  vapor 
condenses.  You  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen many  times.  The  little  white  cloud 
near  the  spout  of  a teakettle  is  made 
of  tiny  drops  of  condensed  steam.  If 
you  hold  a cold  plate  near  the  spout 
of  the  teakettle,  drops  of  water  will 
gather  on  the  plate.  As  you  know, 
steam  is  just  water  vapor  that  comes 
from  boiling  water.  When  steam  is 
cooled  enough,  it  changes  back  to 
liquid  water.  When  this  happens,  a 
little  cloud  is  made. 


On  a cold  day  you  can  see  your 
“breath.”  The  warm  air  that  you 
breathe  out  is  full  of  water  vapor. 
When  this  warm,  moist  air  strikes  the 
cold  air  outside  your  body,  it  is  cooled. 
Then  it  cannot  hold  so  much  water 
vapor.  As  some  of  the  water  vapor 
condenses,  it  makes  the  little  cloud 
that  you  see.  If  you  blow  your  breath 
against  a cold  windowpane,  water 
vapor  in  your  breath  will  condense 
on  the  cold  glass. 

Now  do  you  see  how  a cloud  is 
made  in  the  sky?  There  is  always 
some  water  vapor  in  the  air.  When 
the  air  is  warm,  it  can  hold  much 
water  vapor.  But  if  the  air  is  cooled, 
it  cannot  hold  so  much.  Then  some 
of  the  water  vapor  condenses,  and 
tiny  drops  of  water  are  formed.  They 
are  so  small  and  so  light  that  they 
float  in  the  air.  A cloud  is  made  of 
many,  many  of  these  tiny  drops  float- 
ing along  together. 
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After  you  have  read  this  page,  tell  what  kinds  of  clouds  are  shown  in  these  pictures. 


When  the  air  can  hold  all  the  water 
vapor  that  is  in  it,  the  sky  is  clear. 
Water  vapor  does  not  condense,  and 
no  clouds  are  formed.  But  when  the 
air  cannot  hold  all  of  its  water  vapor, 
some  of  the  water  vapor  condenses. 
Clouds  form,  and  the  sky  becomes 
cloudy. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air 
changes,  the  condition  of  the  sky  may 
change,  too.  Water  vapor  will  con- 
dense into  clouds  if  the  air  is  cooled 
enough.  So  a day  that  starts  out  clear 
may  become  cloudy.  Or  clouds  will 
evaporate  into  water  vapor  if  the  air 
is  warmed  enough.  Then  a cloudy  day 
may  become  clear. 

You  have  often  watched  clouds  as 
they  move  by.  Sometimes  they  race 
along,  but  at  other  times  they  hardly 
seem  to  move.  The  harder  the  wind 
blows  in  the  sky,  the  faster  the  clouds 


go.  The  wind  can  make  a cloudy  sky 
clear  by  driving  away  the  clouds.  Or 
it  can  make  a clear  sky  cloudy  by 
bringing  clouds  from  somewhere  else. 

By  watching  the  clouds,  you  can 
easily  learn  to  tell  the  three  main 
kinds.  One  kind  of  cloud  looks  like  a 
white  puff  of  cotton  or  wool.  You  often 
see  this  kind  on  a hot  summer  day. 
Scientists  call  this  kind  a cumulus 
cloud.  Cumulus  means  heaped  up  or 
piled  up.  The  top  of  a cumulus  cloud 
may  be  from  two  to  four  miles  above 
the  earth,  while  the  bottom  is  within 
a few  hundred  feet  of  the  earth. 

Another  kind  of  cloud  that  you  have 
often  seen  is  smooth  and  gray.  It  usu- 
ally covers  the  whole  sky.  Then  you 
cannot  see  the  sun  or  the  moon  and 
the  stars.  However,  sometimes  the 
sun  or  moon  is  dimly  visible  through 
this  cloud.  Scientists  call  this  kind  a 
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These  are  kinds  of  cirrus  clouds.  The  picture  on  the  right  shows  a mackerel  sky. 


stratus  cloud.  Stratus  means  layer, 
which  is  a good  name  for  this  cloud. 

The  third  kind  of  cloud  is  the  high- 
est in  the  sky.  It  may  be  from  four  to 
seven  miles  above  the  earth.  At  this 
height,  the  air  is  so  cold  that  water  va- 
por condenses  into  tiny  ice  crystals. 
So  this  cloud  is  made  of  ice  instead  of 


water.  Scientists  call  it  a cirrus  cloud. 
Cirrus  means  curl  or  tuft.  Sometimes 
this  cloud  looks  like  little  curls  or 
tufts.  At  other  times,  it  looks  like 
threads  or  feathers.  A “mackerel” 
sky  has  a kind  of  cirrus  cloud.  The 
clouds  make  a pattern  that  looks  like 
the  pattern  on  a mackerel’s  back. 


1.  Explain  how  water  gets  into  the  air. 

2.  How  is  a cloud  formed? 

3.  Why  does  a fog  disappear  when  the  sun  comes  out? 

4.  Do  you  believe  each  of  these  statements?  Give  your  reasons. 

a)  On  a clear  day , there  is  no  water  vapor  in  the  air. 

b)  On  a cloudy  day , you  can  see  much  water  vapor  in  the  air . 

c)  Water  vapor  changes  to  water  when  air  is  cooled. 

5.  Ice  sometimes  forms  on  an  airplane  as  it  comes  down  from  high 

above  the  earth.  Why  do  you  think  that  this  happens? 

6.  On  a summer  day,  a pipe  carrying  cold  water  had  drops  of  water 

on  the  outside.  If  there  was  no  leak  in  the  pipe,  how  did  the 
drops  of  water  get  there?. 
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How  does  water  come  out  of  the  air? 


Sometimes  the  sky  is  clear,  with- 
out a cloud  in  sight.  Then  in  a 
few  hours  big  clouds  may  appear. 
Soon  the  air  is  full  of  raindrops  or 
snowflakes.  Perhaps  sleet  or  hail 
comes  down,  too.  Rain,  snow,  sleet, 
and  hail  are  all  made  by  water  con- 
densing, or  coming  out  of  the  air.  But 
how  does  water  come  out  of  the  air  in 
these  ways?  You  can  use  what  you 
have  already  learned  about  clouds  to 
help  answer  this  question. 

When  air  that  contains  much  water 
vapor  is  cooled,  some  of  the  vapor 
condenses.  At  first,  only  tiny  drops  of 
water  are  formed.  They  float  in  the 
air  and  make  clouds.  When  only 
a little  water  vapor  condenses,  the 
clouds  are  thin.  But  when  much 
water  vapor  condenses,  the  clouds 
are  thicker. 

If  the  air  in  the  clouds  gets  colder, 
more  water  vapor  condenses.  The  tiny 
drops  of  water  join  together  to  make 
larger  and  larger  drops.  At  last,  they 
are  too  big  and  too  heavy  to  stay  up 
in  the  air.  They  fall  to  the  earth  as 
raindrops.  Then  we  have  rain. 
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As  raindrops  fall  from  the  clouds, 
they  sometimes  pass  through  air 
where  the  temperature  is  below  freez- 
ing. When  the  raindrops  freeze,  we 
have  sleet.  Sleet  is  just  frozen  rain,  or 
tiny  ice  crystals  mixed  with  rain. 

If  there  are  strong  currents  of  air 
moving  up  and  down,  the  raindrops 
may  be  carried  up  and  down  many 
times  before  they  reach  the  earth. 
They  may  pass  from  air  that  is  above 
freezing  to  air  that  is  below  freezing. 
Each  time  they  go  from  warmer  air  to 
colder  air,  a layer  of  ice  may  be  added. 
In  this  way,  hail  is  formed.  Hailstones 
sometimes  get  as  big  as  marbles  or 
even  hen’s  eggs.  They  may  break  win- 
dows and  ruin  crops. 

Sometimes  air  must  be  cooled  below 
freezing  before  the  water  vapor  will 
condense.  When  this  happens,  the 
water  vapor  changes  to  a solid  instead 
of  a liquid.  It  forms  snowflakes,  and 
then  we  have  snow. 

You  can  find  many  beautiful  pat- 
terns in  snowflakes.  The  next  time 
that  it  snows,  let  some  of  the  flakes 
fall  on  your  coat  sleeve.  Then  look  at 


them  with  a magnifying  glass.  You 
will  see  that  they  usually  have  six 
sides  or  points.  Each  one  seems  to  be 
different.  You  will  not  find  two  snow- 
flakes that  are  exactly  alike.  The 
picture  on  page  48  shows  several 
snowflakes  as  they  look  under  a mi- 
croscope. 

On  a summer  morning,  you  may 
find  grass  and  other  things  outdoors 
wet  with  dew.  In  the  spring  or  the 
autumn,  when  the  weather  is  cooler, 
these  things  may  be  covered  with 
white  frost.  Where  do  you  think  the 
dew  and  the  frost  come  from?  People 
used  to  think  that  they  came  from  the 
ground.  But  scientists  know  that  dew 
and  frost  really  come  from  the  water 
vapor  in  the  air. 

Suppose  that  it  is  a warm,  clear 
summer  day.  Water  is  evaporating 


into  the  air.  After  the  sun  goes  down, 
the  soil,  the  plants,  and  the  buildings 
become  cooler.  The  air  that  touches 
these  cool  things  becomes  cooler,  too. 
This  cool  air  cannot  hold  all  the  water 
vapor  that  it  took  up  during  the  day. 
So  some  of  the  water  vapor  condenses. 
Drops  of  water  form  on  the  soil,  the 
plants,  and  the  buildings.  These  drops 
of  water  are  called  dew. 

But  in  the  spring  or  the  autumn, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  sometimes 
falls  below  freezing  at  night.  Then  the 
water  vapor  in  the  air  changes  directly 
into  a solid,  just  as  it  does  when  snow 
is  formed.  This  solid  is  called  frost. 
Some  people  think  that  frost  is  just 
frozen  dew,  but  that  is  not  correct. 
The  water  vapor  in  the  air  changes 
directly  into  frost  without  first  be- 
coming water. 


1.  What  change  must  take  place  in  the  air  before  water  vapor  will 

condense? 

2.  How  would  the  weather  be  different  if  water  did  not  evaporate? 

3.  Tell  how  you  could  use  a kettle  of  boiling  water  and  a cold  plate 

to  explain  how  rain  is  made. 

4 . Do  snow  and  sleet  both  come  out  of  the  air  in  the  same  way? 

Explain  your  answer. 

5.  Do  you  believe  each  of  these  statements?  Give  your  reasons. 

a)  Without  the  help  of  gravity,  we  would  not  have  rainy 

weather. 

b)  Water  that  is  now  in  a puddle  may  sometime  fall  from  the 

sky. 

c)  Hailstones  are  balls  of  ice. 

d)  Dew  sometimes  freezes  and  forms  frost. 

e)  Frost  and  dew  fall  from  the  sky,  just  as  rain  and  snow  do. 
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Scientists  are  trying  to  find  out  more  about  thunderstorms.  This  glider  was  towed  up 
into  a stormy  sky  and  cut  loose.  The  pilot  and  his  instruments  came  down  through  the 
storm  and  recorded  what  was  happening  inside  the  storm. 


What  does  the  weatherman  do? 


You  have  probably  heard  jokes 
about  the  weatherman,  and  you 
may  have  seen  funny  pictures  of  him. 
People  sometimes  ask,  “Why  doesn’t 
the  weatherman  shut  off  this  rain?” 
Or  they  say,  “I  wish  the  weatherman 
would  turn  on  some  more  heat.” 

Of  course,  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  control  the  weather  and  give 
us  just  the  kind  we  want.  But  people 
still  blame  the  weatherman  for  bad 
weather.  And  they  make  fun  of  him 
when  the  weather  forecast  is  not  cor- 
rect. Who  is  the  weatherman?  What 
does  he  do  about  the  weather? 

If  you  want  to  find  out  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be,  you  probably 
look  in  a newspaper  for  the  weather 


forecast  or  hear  it  on  the  radio.  This 
forecast  is  made  by  the  Canadian 
Meteorological  Service.  When  we  talk 
about  the  weatherman,  we  really 
mean  the  Weather  Service.  Or  we 
mean  one  of  the  scientists  who  works 
for  it. 

There  are  seven  main  weather  of- 
fices in  Canada.  They  are  called  Do- 
minion Public  Weather  Offices.  They 
are  located  in  Gander,  Halifax,  Mont- 
real, Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
and  Vancouver.  There  are  also  more 
than  300  weather  observing  stations 
that  report  fully  the  weather  in  their 
locality.  The  chief  work  of  the  Weath- 
er Service  is  to  forecast  the  weather. 
A weather  forecast  tells  what  kind  of 
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weather  is  expected.  A weather  re- 
port tells  what  the  weather  is  like  at 
a particular  spot  at  a certain  time. 

Meteorologists  in  the  Public  Weath- 
er Offices  do  the  work  of  forecasting 
the  weather.  These  scientists  study 
the  weather  very  carefully  and  watch 
its  changes.  They  study  the  clouds 
and  the  winds.  And  they  find  out 
what  kind  of  weather  the  different 
clouds  and  winds  are  likely  to  bring. 

Like  all  scientists,  the  weathermen 
use  many  instruments  to  help  them 
with  their  work.  They  must  find  out 
what  is  happening  to  the  air  in  every 
part  of  our  country.  Every  weather 
station  has  thermometers  that  meas- 
ure the  temperature  very  accurately. 
One  of  these  thermometers  makes 
a record  of  temperature  changes. 

The  weather  scientists  also  have  an 
instrument  that  measures  the  pres- 


sure of  the  air.  This  instrument  is 
called  a barometer.  One  kind  of  ba- 
rometer makes  a record  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  as  it  changes  during 
the  day. 

Each  weather  station  has  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  how  much  water 
vapor  there  is  in  the  air.  Another  in- 
strument shows  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls.  This  instrument  is  called  a 
rain  gauge.  It  is  a metal  can  about 
four  inches  across  and  eight  inches 
high.  The  rain  gauge  is  set  in  an  open 
place  where  the  rain  can  fall  into  it. 
Every  day  when  rain  falls,  the  weath- 
erman measures  in  a graduated  meas- 
uring glass  the  amount  of  rain  that 
has  fallen. 

The  scientists  of  the  Weather  Serv- 
ice also  want  to  know  the  direction 
and  speed  of  the  wind.  A weather 
vane  shows  which  way  the  wind  is 


The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a barometer  that  makes  a record  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  as  it  changes.  The  other  picture  shows  a type  of  rain  gauge  that  is  sometimes  used. 
This  is  connected  to  an  instrument  which  records  the  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen. 
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blowing.  Another  instrument  meas- 
ures how  fast  the  wind  is  blowing. 
It  is  spun  around  by  the  wind.  The 
faster  the  wind  is  blowing,  the  faster 
it  spins.  The  picture  on  the  left  on 
this  page  shows  one  of  these  instru- 
ments. 

Some  weather  stations  send  up 
small  balloons  to  find  out  which  way 
and  how  fast  the  wind  is  blowing  high 
above  the  earth.  Other  weather  sta- 
tions send  up  larger  balloons  with  ra- 
dio sets  fastened  to  them.  As  this  bal- 
loon goes  up,  the  radio  set  sends  out 
reports  of  the  weather  in  the  upper 
air.  When  the  balloon  gets  high  above 
the  earth,  it  bursts.  Then  a parachute 
carries  the  radio  set  safely  back  to 
earth.  These  instruments  are  very 
helpful  in  giving  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  Weather  Service. 


For  many  years,  scientists  of  the 
Weather  Service  have  kept  records  of 
weather  as  it  changes  from  day  to  day. 
The  records  show  the  temperature, 
the  winds,  the  condition  of  the  sky, 
and  the  amount  of  rain  or  snow.  They 
give  the  hottest  day  and  the  coldest 
day  for  many  years  gone  by.  They  tell 
how  much  rain  or  snow  usually  falls 
during  each  month  of  the  year.  And 
they  also  show  how  much  sunshine 
there  usually  is  in  every  part  of  our 
country.  By  studying  these  records, 
scientists  have  learned  a great  deal 
about  the  weather. 

Most  people  want  to  know  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be,  not  just  what 
the  weather  has  been.  So  the  scien- 
tists of  the  Weather  Service  have 
learned  to  forecast  the  weather. 
Several  times  a day,  each  weather 
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station  makes  a report  of  the  weather 
at  the  place  where  the  station  is.  The 
report  gives  the  present  temperature 
and  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures since  the  last  report,  the  di- 
rection and  speed  of  the  wind,  the 
condition  of  the  sky,  and  the  amount 
of  rain  or  snow  that  has  fallen.  It 
also  gives  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

The  weather  reports  are  sent  to  the 
offices  where  forecasts  are  made.  The 
reports  from  the  weather  observers 
are  put  on  a weather  map.  When  the 
map  is  finished  it  shows  what  the 
weather  is  like  in  all  parts  of  the 


country.  The  scientists  then  study  the 
weather  map  and  find  out  where  the 
sky  is  clear,  where  it  is  cloudy,  and 
where  it  is  raining.  Sometimes  there 
are  clouds  over  most  of  the  country 
and  rain  is  falling  at  many  weather 
stations  at  the  same  time. 

The  picture  on  page  54  shows  a 
weather  map.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
maps  like  this  in  newspapers.  It  may 
look  like  only  a jumble  of  lines  to  you. 
Later  in  your  study  of  science,  you 
will  probably  learn  more  about  weath- 
er maps.  You  will  find  out  how  the 
lines  are  drawn  and  what  they  mean. 


These  hoys  have  found  a balloon  and  radio  from  the  Weather  Service.  They  are  examin- 
ing it  closely  to  see  how  it  works. 
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When  a scientist  looks  at  a weather 
map,  he  sees  a picture  of  what  the 
weather  is  like  all  over  the  country. 
He  can  read  this  weather  map  just  as 
you  can  read  an  ordinary  map.  The 
weather  map  shows  him  where  there 
are  large  masses  of  cold  air  and  warm 
air.  It  shows  him  where  the  air  is 
moist  or  dry.  He  can  see  in  which 
direction  the  masses  of  air  are  mov- 
ing. He  can  also  tell  about  how  fast 
they  are  moving. 

All  these  things  show  the  scientist 
what  the  weather  will  probably  be  in 
different  places.  So  he  can  make  a 
weather  forecast  from  the  weather 
map.  As  soon  as  this  forecast  is  made, 
it  is  sent  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 


tions. It  is  also  sent  by  telephone  and 
telegraph  to  other  cities. 

Is  the  weather  forecast  usually  cor- 
rect? Here  is  a good  way  to  find  out. 
Each  day  compare  the  forecast  for  to- 
morrow with  the  weather  as  it  actual- 
ly turns  out  to  be.  Do  this  for  several 
weeks.  How  many  times  was  the  fore- 
cast correct?  How  many  was  it  not? 

Remember  that  the  weather  fore- 
cast is  made  for  a large  district.  So  it 
may  not  tell  the  exact  kind  of  weather 
you  will  have  near  your  home.  Sup- 
pose the  forecast  is  “showers.”  It  may 
rain  hard  a few  miles  away  but  never 
even  sprinkle  near  your  home.  So  the 
forecast  may  not  be  wrong  although 
you  think  it  is. 
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Of  course,  the  weather  forecast  is 
not  always  correct.  Sometimes  a storm 
comes  up  without  much  warning.  Or 
changes  in  the  air  happen  so  quickly 


that  the  Weather  Service  cannot  fore- 
cast them.  But  you  will  find  that  the 
weather  forecast  is  correct  much  more 
often  than  it  is  not  correct. 


1.  What  things  do  scientists  watch  so  that  they  can  forecast  the 

weather? 

2.  Name  some  instruments  that  scientists  use  to  study  the  weather . 

3.  How  do  weather  stations  help  scientists  forecast  the  weather? 

4.  When  a scientist  studies  a weather  map,  what  are  some  things  he 

can  find  out? 

5.  Why  is  the  weather  forecast  not  always  correct  for  the  place  where 

you  live? 


How  do  weather  forecasts  help  us? 


Every  year,  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Service  saves  hundreds 
of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars.  A 
great  many  people  may  change  their 
plans  when  they  get  the  weather  fore- 
cast. Here  are  some  things  that  hap- 
pened one  day  because  the  weather 
forecast  said,  “Heavy  snow  tonight. 
Winds  north  30,  much  colder  tonight 
and  tomorrow.” 

People  put  on  warmer  clothes  be- 
fore they  left  home  to  go  to  work  or 
to  school.  Some  of  them  put  storm 
windows  and  storm  doors  on  their 
homes.  They  started  fires  in  their  fur- 
naces. Fuel  dealers  had  a rush  of  or- 
ders from  people  who  needed  more 
coal  or  oil  to  heat  their  homes.  Farm- 
ers made  sure  that  their  cows,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  chickens  were  in  a safe  place. 
Shippers  packed  fruits  and  vegetables 
so  that  they  would  not  freeze  on  the 
way  to  market  in  trains  and  trucks. 


Storm  signals  are  sometimes  used  to  warn 
people  that  a storm  is  coming. 


Steamship  companies  warned  their 
boats  to  get  ready  for  a storm  or  to 
hurry  into  a safe  harbor.  Air  lines 
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Air-line  pilots  study  the  weather  map  before  taking  off. 


sent  radio  messages  to  all  their  air- 
planes. Many  planes  were  not  allowed 
to  start  on  long  trips.  Telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  electric  companies  had 
men  ready  to  repair  damaged  wires. 
Highway  departments  got  their  snow- 
plows out  so  that  they  could  clear  the 
snow  off  the  roads  as  soon  as  it  fell. 

The  weather  forecast  was  correct. 
The  temperature  went  down  below 
freezing.  A strong  north  wind  blew, 
and  it  snowed  very  hard.  The  storm 
did  some  damage  and  made  some  peo- 
ple uncomfortable.  But  most  people 
were  ready  for  it,  because  the  Weather 
Service  had  warned  them  in  time  to 
get  ready  for  it. 

Farmers  are  always  watching  the 
weather  forecasts  for  warnings  of  bad 


weather.  At  harvest  time,  if  rain  is 
forecast,  they  hurry  to  get  their  hay 
and  grain  into  barns  or  stacks.  Then 
the  rain  cannot  spoil  the  crops.  In  the 
spring,  the  farmers  watch  for  a fore- 
cast of  dry  weather  so  that  they  can 
plow  their  fields  and  plant  their  crops. 

Fruit  growers  also  watch  the 
weather  forecasts  closely.  If  a heavy 
frost  comes  when  fruit  trees  are 
in  blossom,  the  blossoms  may  be 
frozen.  Then  there  will  be  no  fruit. 
Sometimes,  when  frost  is  forecast, 
fruit  growers  build  fires  in  their 
orchards  to  warm  the  air  and  keep 
the  blossoms  from  freezing.  Vege- 
table growers  wait  until  the  danger 
of  frost  is  past.  Then  they  plant  their 
crops. 
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Shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
need  the  weather  reports,  too.  In  cold 
weather,  the  forecasts  help  them  de- 
cide how  to  pack  this  food  to  keep  it 
from  freezing.  In  warm  weather,  the 
forecasts  help  them  to  decide  what  to 
do  to  keep  the  food  from  spoiling. 

To  fly  their  airplanes  safely,  pilots 
make  much  use  of  weather  informa- 
tion. They  need  to  know  what  the 
weather  is  high  above  the  earth.  Up 
there,  the  air  is  colder  than  it  is  near 
the  ground.  The  direction  and  the 
speed  of  the  wind  are  usually  differ- 
ent, too.  Pilots  also  must  know  when 


to  expect  fogs,  storms,  and  ice.  Pilots 
keep  in  close  touch  with  weather 
offices  before  taking  off  and  get  the 
latest  advice  on  the  weather  by  radio 
while  in  the  air. 

You  can  see  how  weather  forecasts 
help  us  in  many  ways.  They  warn  us 
of  sudden  heat  or  cold  and  of  storms, 
frosts,  and  floods.  They  tell  us  to 
watch  for  forest  fires  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  They  also  tell  us  when  to  ex- 
pect the  kind  of  weather  we  want.  If 
we  know  what  the  weather  is  going 
to  be,  we  can  make  our  plans  to  fit 
the  weather. 


1.  How  do  weather  forecasts  help  us?  Give  as  many  different  ways 

as  you  can. 

2.  How  do  scientists  help  us  hy  studying  the  weather? 

3.  Why  do  airplane  pilots  need  special  weather  reports  and  forecasts? 


When  frost  is  expected,  fruit  growers  warm  the  air  with  heaters. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 


1.  What  changes  in  the  air  change 
the  weather? 

2.  Where  does  dew  go  when  it  dis- 
appears? 

3.  Why  do  fogs  come  more  often  at 
night  than  in  the  daytime? 

4.  What  will  happen  if  warm,  moist 
air  rises  and  cools? 

5.  How  does  gravity  help  to  make 
the  weather  change? 

6.  Electric  companies  watch  the 
weather  forecasts  to  find  out  whether 


the  sky  will  be  cloudy  or  clear  the  next 
day.  Why  do  you  think  they  do  this? 

7.  Figure  out  how  much  the  air  in 
your  schoolroom  weighs. 

8.  Explain  why  drops  of  water  form 
on  the  outside  of  a pitcher  of  ice  water 
when  it  stands  in  a warm  room.  Where 
do  the  drops  of  water  come  from?  Ex- 
plain your  answer. 

9.  Look  at  the  pictures  on  these  two 
pages.  What  does  each  one  show?  How 
did  each  one  come  about? 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Cut  out  a weather  forecast  from 
a newspaper  and  bring  it  to  class.  Make 
a list  of  all  the  things  you  have  learned 
in  this  unit  that  help  you  understand 
the  forecast.  Explain  how  they  help 
you  understand  the  forecast. 


2.  Make  a wind  vane  and  set  it  up 
where  you  can  see  it  easily.  Keep  a 
record  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  each 
day  for  a month.  From  what  direction 
does  the  wind  usually  blow  where  you 
live? 
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3.  Set  an  open  can  in  a place  where 
it  is  not  sheltered  by  trees  or  buildings. 
Use  this  can  as  a rain  gauge.  Each  time 
it  rains,  measure  the  rain  in  the  can 
with  a ruler.  Find  out  how  many  inches 
of  rain  fall  in  a month  where  you  live. 

4.  Read  more  about  the  different 
kinds  of  instruments  used  by  the 
Weather  Service.  Find  out  how  they 
are  used. 


5.  Make  a scrapbook  of  newspaper 
stories  about  unusual  weather. 

6.  Get  a weather  map  from  the 
Weather  Service.  Find  out  what  some 
of  the  marks  on  it  mean. 

7.  Make  a list  of  sayings  about  the 
weather.  Find  out  whether  they  are 
true  or  false. 

8.  If  there  is  a weather  station  near 
your  home,  try  to  visit  it. 
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* In  Unit  Three  You  Will  Learn  * 

* What  the  earth's  surface  is  made  of  * How  rocks  are  broken  up  * 
* How  wind,  water,  and  ice  change  the  earth's  surface  * 

* How  volcanoes  build  up  the  earth's  surface  * 

* How  mountains  are  made  * How  we  can  conserve  the  soil  * 


How  Is  the  Earth’s  Surface  Changed? 


What  does  the  land  look  like 
around  the  place  where  you 
live?  Is  it  flat  or  hilly?  Are  there 
mountains  and  valleys?  Can  you  find 
rivers,  lakes,  or  swamps  nearby?  Do 
the  rivers  run  swiftly  or  slowly?  What 
kinds  of  rocks  can  you  find?  Do  big 
rocks  stick  up  out  of  the  ground?  Or 
are  stones  just  scattered  here  and 
there? 

But  do  you  think  that  the  land 
around  you  always  looked  just  as  it 
does  today?  Talk  with  people  who 
have  lived  near  your  home  for  a long 
time.  They  can  probably  tell  you 
about  some  changes  in  the  earth’s 
surface  near  where  you  live.  And 
even  in  your  own  lifetime  you  may 
have  seen  some  changes. 

The  banks  of  streams  cave  in  or 
wash  away.  Wind  blows  dry  soil  and 
piles  it  in  heaps.  Rivers  and  creeks 
become  shallower  and  narrower. 


Sometimes  a stream  changes  its  path, 
or  a lake  fills  up  with  soil.  Maybe  you 
have  watched  some  of  these  changes 
take  place.  Many  other  changes  in  the 
earth’s  surface  take  a long,  long  time. 

Suppose  that  you  could  see  the  land 
around  you  as  it  was  a hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago  and  then  several  mil- 
lion years  ago.  Would  it  look  the  same 
each  time?  Of  course,  you  can  only 
guess  what  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  be.  But  scientists  do  not 
have  to  guess.  For  many  years,  they 
have  studied  the  history  of  the  earth. 
They  know  that  many  changes  in  the 
earth’s  surface  have  already  taken 
place.  And  they  also  know  that  some 
changes  are  still  going  on  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth. 

A scientist  might  tell  you  that  the 
place  where  you  live  was  once  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Or  he  might  say 
that  at  another  time  it  was  covered 
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Some  parts  of  North  America  have  high  mountains.  Other  parts  are  flat  plains. 


with  ice  hundreds  of  feet  thick.  At 
some  other  time,  it  may  have  been  up 
on  a mountain  or  down  on  a plain. 
Scientists  know  that  different  parts  of 
this  continent  have  changed  in  differ- 


ent ways.  As  you  study  this  unit,  you 
will  find  out  what  some  of  the  changes 
were.  You  will  also  learn  how  changes 
in  the  earth’s  surface  are  made  and 
what  changes  are  still  going  on. 


What  is  the  earth’s  surface  made  of? 


Imagine  that  you  are  in  an  air- 
plane high  above  the  earth.  Look- 
ing down,  you  can  get  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  miles  and  miles  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  Pretend  that  you  are  up  so 
high  that  you  can  see  from  one  side 
of  North  America  to  the  other. 

Along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
continent,  you  see  huge  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. These  are  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  You  see  many  smaller  bodies 
of  water,  too.  These  are  lakes.  The 
largest  ones  that  you  see  are  the  five 
Great  Lakes.  If  you  look  more  closely, 
you  can  find  hundreds  of  smaller 
lakes. 


You  also  see  long  streams  of  water 
flowing  across  the  land.  These  are  riv- 
ers. Some,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  Fra- 
ser, Mississippi,  and  Ohio  rivers,  are 
hundreds  of  miles  long.  If  you  were 
nearer  the  earth,  you  could  see  many 
smaller  streams  creeping  across  fields 
or  rushing  down  the  mountainsides. 
These  streams  are  creeks  and  brooks. 

The  big  rivers  and  the  little  streams 
are  all  alike  in  one  way.  They  are  all 
travelling  downhill.  As  you  know,  the 
force  of  gravity  makes  them  do  this. 
Some  hurry  along.  Others  flow  slowly. 
But  they  all  run  downhill  and  pour 
their  water  into  low  places  on  the 
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Deserts  and  oceans  cover  large  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface. 


earth’s  surface.  More  than  three 
fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  water.  Less  than  one  fourth 
is  land. 

Now  look  more  closely  at  the  land. 
Here  and  there  you  see  big  flat 
stretches.  Some  of  them  are  covered 
with  forests.  Some  are  prairies  cov- 
ered with  grass.  Others  are  deserts 
with  very  little  growing  on  them.  In 
other  places,  the  land  is  not  flat.  You 
see  miles  of  hills  and  valleys.  Higher 
than  the  hills  are  the  rough,  jagged 
mountains.  Some  of  the  mountain 
peaks  are  almost  three  miles  high! 
Look  at  the  pictures  on  these  two 
pages.  They  show  how  different  the 
earth’s  surface  is  in  different  places. 

The  land  is  made  of  either  rock  or 
soil.  In  high  mountains  and  some 
other  places,  you  can  see  bare  rock. 
In  most  other  places,  you  find  soil.  But 
if  you  dig  down  far  enough  into  the 
soil,  you  will  always  come  to  rock. 


The  kinds  of  rocks  under  the  soil  mean 
much  to  a scientist.  By  studying  the 
rocks,  he  can  discover  how  that  part 
of  the  earth’s  surface  has  changed. 

In  hilly  country,  places  must  often 
be  cut  through  rock  so  that  highways 
and  railroads  can  be  built.  On  the 
sides  of  these  cuts,  you  may  see  dif- 
ferent layers  of  rock.  You  can  easily 
tell  one  layer  of  rock  from  another. 
The  colors  of  the  layers  are  different. 
So  are  the  sizes  of  the  tiny  pieces  that 
make  up  the  rocks.  Look  at  the  pic- 
ture on  the  left  on  this  page.  You  can 
see  the  layers  of  rock. 

Scientists  have  discovered  different 
kinds  of  rocks.  They  have  also  found 
out  why  some  kinds  are  in  layers. 
One  kind  of  rock  is  called  sandstone. 
It  is  made  of  tiny  bits  of  sand  pressed 
together  so  hard  that  they  make  stone. 
The  sand  is  carried  to  the  ocean  by 
rivers.  It  settles  from  the  water  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  You 
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will  learn  more  about  this  later  in  the 
unit. 

This  goes  on  for  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  years.  As  more  and  more 
sand  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
the  sand  becomes  harder  and  heavier. 
The  top  layers  of  sand  and  the 
water  over  them  press  with  great 
force  on  the  lower  layers.  The  bits  of 
sand  in  the  lower  layers  are  pressed 
together  so  hard  that  they  make  sand- 
stone. 

Another  kind  of  rock  is  also  made 
under  water.  It  is  called  limestone. 
The  bones  of  fishes  and  the  shells  of 
sea  animals  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  You  can  often  find  the  shells  in 
a piece  of  limestone.  Layer  after  layer 
of  bones  and  shells  settles  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  great  weight 
of  the  top  layers  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  press  the  lower  layers  into 
stone.  Of  course,  this  takes  many, 
many  years. 

A third  kind  of  rock  that  is  made 
under  water  is  called  shale.  It  is  made 
of  mud  that  is  carried  to  the  ocean  by 
the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  mud 
sinks  to  the  bottom.  Like  sandstone 


and  limestone,  shale  is  formed  after 
many  years  of  great  pressure. 

Scientists  have  a name  for  the  kinds 
of  rocks  that  are  made  under  water. 
They  are  all  called  sedimentary  rocks, 
because  they  are  made  from  sediment, 
or  solid  pieces  that  settle  from  water. 
Sedimentary  rocks  are  usually  found 
in  layers.  You  can  see  the  layers  in 
the  pictures  on  pages  63  and  73. 

But  why  are  sedimentary  rocks 
found  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  oceans  and  many  miles 
away  from  it?  Scientists  wondered 
about  this  for  a long  time.  They  knew 
that  the  rocks  must  have  been  made 
under  water.  So  they  decided  that 
there  was  only  one  way  to  explain  this 
strange  thing. 

After  the  rocks  were  formed,  some 
great  force  must  have  pushed  them 
up.  Then  the  water  that  had  covered 
them  ran  down  to  lower  places  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  And  the  rocks  were 
left  as  a layer  on  dry  land.  Thousands 
or  millions  of  years  later  the  land 
sank.  Once  more,  the  layer  of  rock 
was  covered  with  water.  Sand,  mud, 
or  bones  and  shells  settled  on  the 
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rock.  At  last,  a new  layer  of  rock  was 
formed  on  top  of  the  old  layer.  Again 
the  land  was  pushed  up,  and  the  water 
ran  off. 

All  this  happened  over  and  over 
again.  Each  time,  a new  layer  of  rock 
was  added.  It  was  often  a different 
kind  of  rock  from  the  layer  under- 
neath. First,  there  might  be  a layer  of 
limestone.  On  top  of  this,  a layer  of 
shale  would  form.  Then  there  might 
be  a layer  of  sandstone.  That  is  why 
different  kinds  of  sedimentary  rocks 
are  found  in  the  same  place.  But  no 
matter  what  kinds  you  find,  you  know 
that  the  place  must  have  been  under 
water  when  the  rocks  were  made. 

Scientists  find  other  kinds  of  rocks 
that  were  made  from  sedimentary 
rocks.  One  kind  is  called  marble.  It 
was  made  from  limestone  that  was 
heated  and  then  crushed  with  great 
force.  For  this  to  have  happened,  the 
limestone  must  have  been  covered 
with  heavy  layers  of  rock. 

Rocks  made  from  sedimentary 
rocks  in  this  way  have  a special  name. 
Scientists  call  them  metamorpihic 
rocks.  Metamorphic  means  changed. 


The  sedimentary  rocks  were  changed 
by  great  heat  and  pressure.  You  can 
probably  find  another  kind  of  meta- 
morphic rock  in  your  schoolroom. 
Blackboards  are  often  made  of  slate. 
Slate  is  a rock  formed  from  shale  that 
was  heated  and  crushed. 

In  many  places  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, there  are  huge  masses  of  other 
kinds  of  rocks  that  were  also  formed 
by  heat.  These  rocks  are  mixtures  of 
minerals  that  have  many  different 
colors.  Scientists  can  explain  how 
these  rocks  were  made,  too. 

Far  below  the  earth’s  surface,  it  was 
very  hot.  The  great  heat  melted  solid 
rock  a mile  or  deeper  in  the  earth. 
Then  pressure  forced  the  hot,  liquid 
rock  upward.  Sometimes  it  flowed  be- 
tween layers  of  sedimentary  rock.  At 
other  times,  it  spread  out  over  the 
earth’s  surface.  Then  it  began  to  cool 
slowly.  After  a long  time,  it  changed 
back  to  solid  rock. 

The  rocks  made  from  liquid  rock 
in  this  way  are  called  igneous  rocks. 
Igneous  means  formed  by  fire.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  igneous  rocks.  The 
kind  that  you  have  probably  seen  is 
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called  granite.  This  is  a very  hard 
rock.  It  can  be  polished  until  it  is 
smooth  and  shiny  like  glass.  And  it 
may  be  red,  green,  gray,  or  blue. 

Now  you  can  understand  where  the 
different  kinds  of  rocks  came  from. 
You  can  also  see  how  a scientist  uses 
the  rocks  to  learn  about  changes  in 
the  earth’s  surface.  When  he  finds  cer- 
tain kinds  of  rocks  in  a place,  he 
knows  what  must  have  happened 
there  long,  long  ago. 

In  many  places,  the  rocks  are  cov- 
ered with  soil.  You  can  easily  find  out 
what  soil  is  made  of.  Put  a handful  of 
soil  in  a tall  glass  jar  or  bottle.  Fill 
the  jar  or  bottle  with  water.  Stir  the 
soil  and  water  thoroughly.  Then  shake 
them  until  the  soil  is  completely 
mixed  with  the  water.  Let  the  jar  or 
bottle  stand  where  it  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Then  look  at  the  soil  the  next  day. 
What  happened?  As  the  soil  settled, 
the  heaviest  materials  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom first.  Next  came  the  lighter  mate- 
rials. Some  material  still  floated  in  the 
water.  You  can  probably  see  three 


kinds  of  materials.  On  the  bottom  is 
sand.  If  there  are  several  layers  of 
sand,  the  bottom  layer  will  have  the 
biggest  pieces.  Above  the  sand  is  clay. 
Decayed  plant  and  animal  material 
floats  in  the  water. 

Where  do  the  materials  in  soil  come 
from?  Of  course,  the  decayed  mate- 
rial comes  from  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals.  Look  at  the  sand  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  You  can  see  that  it 
is  made  from  bits  of  rock.  The  clay 
is  also  made  from  rock  that  was 
ground  to  powder.  So  both  the  sand 
and  the  clay  in  soil  tell  a scientist 
about  changes  that  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  earth’s  surface. 

Long,  long  ago,  the  earth  was  just 
a ball  of  rock.  It  had  no  soil.  But  sci- 
entists know  that  some  of  the  mate- 
rials in  soil  were  made  from  rock. 
Somehow  the  rock  must  have  been 
broken  into  tiny  bits  and  then  spread 
over  the  earth’s  surface.  For  this  to 
have  happened,  great  changes  in  the 
earth’s  surface  must  have  taken  place. 
As  you  study  this  unit,  you  will  find 
out  how  these  changes  were  made. 


1.  Which  one  of  these  statements  is  true?  Which  one  is  not? 

a)  Most  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  dry  land. 

h)  The  solid  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  either  soil  or  rock. 

2.  Name  three  kinds  of  rocks  made  under  water  and  tell  how  each 

one  was  formed. 

3.  Name  three  kinds  of  rocks  made  hy  heat  and  tell  how  each  one 

was  formed. 

4.  Do  all  the  materials  in  soil  come  from  rock?  Explain  your  answer. 

5.  What  have  scientists  learned  hy  studying  rocks  and  soil? 
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The  piles  of  rocks  at  the  foot  of  this  cliff  show  that  it  is  slowly  being  broken  up. 


How  are  rocks  broken  up? 


Did  you  ever  say  that  something 
was  “hard  as  rock”?  You  meant 
that  it  was  very,  very  hard.  Most 
kinds  of  rock  are  very  hard.  That  is 
why  people  for  hundreds  of  years 
have  used  rocks  in  building.  Streets, 
sidewalks,  bridges,  churches,  and 
many  other  things  have  all  been  made 
from  rock. 

Of  course,  huge  chunks  of  rock 
must  first  be  broken  into  pieces  that 
are  small  enough  to  use.  To  do  this 
quickly,  great  force  is  needed.  Power- 
ful drills  bore  holes  in  the  rock.  Dyna- 
mite is  put  in  the  holes.  When  it  ex- 
plodes, the  rock  breaks  into  many 
pieces. 


On  the  earth’s  surface,  many  forces 
are  always  at  work,  breaking  up  rocks 
and  wearing  them  away.  Big  forces 
may  act  quickly,  almost  like  an  ex- 
plosion. Smaller  forces  take  a long, 
long  time. 

Changes  in  the  weather  break  up 
rocks.  You  can  see  one  way  that  this 
happens  by  doing  an  experiment.  Get 
a thick  drinking  glass  or  a thick  glass 
bottle.  Fill  it  with  cold  water.  Let  it 
stand  until  the  glass  feels  cold.  Then 
pour  out  the  cold  water.  Now  quickly 
pour  very  hot  water  into  the  glass. 
Usually  the  glass  will  crack.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  if  you  pour  cold 
water  into  a hot  glass.  Try  it  and  see. 
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How  do  you  think  this  rock  became  so 
cracked?  What  will  happen  sometime? 


Now  let  us  find  out  why  the  glass 
cracked.  You  know  that  heating 
makes  things  expand,  or  get  larger. 
You  also  know  that  cooling  makes 
them  contract,  or  get  smaller.  Hot 
water  made  the  cold  glass  expand. 
The  glass  next  to  the  hot  water  ex- 
panded faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
glass.  This  made  the  glass  crack.  If 
you  pour  cold  water  into  a hot  glass, 
the  same  thing  will  happen.  The  glass 
next  to  the  cold  water  will  contract 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  glass. 

When  the  sun  shines  on  bare  rocks, 
they  get  very  hot.  Maybe  you  have  sat 
on  one  that  was  too  hot  for  comfort. 
The  inside  of  the  rock  is  much  cooler 
than  the  outside.  The  outside  expands 


faster  than  the  inside.  Then  the  rock 
cracks.  At  night,  rocks  become  cooler. 
The  outside  cools  faster  than  the  in- 
side. As  the  outside  contracts,  more 
cracks  are  formed.  This  happens  over 
and  over  again.  The  cracks  get  bigger 
and  bigger.  At  last,  pieces  of  rock 
break  off. 

Here  is  another  way  that  a change 
in  the  weather  breaks  up  rocks.  An 
experiment  will  show  you  what  hap- 
pens. Get  a glass  bottle  or  jar  that 
has  a screw  top.  Fill  it  as  full  of  water 
as  you  can.  Screw  the  top  on  tightly. 
If  it  is  freezing  weather,  set  the  bot- 
tle or  jar  of  water  outdoors.  Or  you 
can  put  it  in  the  part  of  an  electric 
refrigerator  that  makes  ice  cubes. 
Leave  the  bottle  outdoors  or  in  the 
refrigerator  until  the  next  day. 

Look  at  the  bottle  or  jar  the  next 
morning.  What  happened?  Water  and 
some  other  liquids  are  different  from 
most  things.  Water  expands  when  it 
freezes.  The  water  in  the  bottle 
expanded  when  it  froze.  As  it  ex- 
panded, it  pushed  with  great  force 
against  the  glass.  At  last,  the  glass 
cracked.  Freezing  water  expands  with 
so  much  force  that  it  can  even  break 
iron  pipes.  You  may  have  heard  about 
water  pipes  bursting  in  buildings  be- 
cause the  water  in  the  pipes  froze  and 
expanded. 

Now  you  can  understand  how  freez- 
ing water  can  break  up  rocks.  Rain 
falls  on  rocks,  or  snow  melts  on  them. 
The  water  runs  down  into  cracks  in 
the  rocks.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
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enough,  the  water  freezes.  As  it  ex- 
pands, the  cracks  in  the  rocks  get  big- 
ger. The  force  of  freezing  water 
breaks  the  rocks  into  smaller  and 
smaller  pieces.  As  the  years  go  by, 
huge  mountains  of  rock  are  broken 
down  in  this  way. 

Plants  can  break  up  rocks,  too. 
This  is  how  they  do  it.  The  wind  car- 
ries the  seeds  of  trees  and  other  plants. 
Some  of  the  seeds  fall  on  rocky  places 
in  the  mountains  or  on  rocks  in  fields 
and  valleys.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
soil  on  the  rock.  The  seeds  may  fall 
on  this  soil.  Rain  or  melting  snow 
wets  the  soil.  The  seeds  sprout  and 
begin  to  grow  into  plants.  The  plants 
send  out  tiny  roots. 

These  tiny  roots  can  squeeze  into 
the  smallest  cracks.  Some  of  them 
force  their  way  into  cracks  in  the 
rock.  As  the  years  go  on,  the  roots 
grow  bigger  and  bigger.  And  as  they 
grow,  they  have  enough  force  to  split 
the  rock  into  pieces.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  sidewalks  broken  by  the  roots  of 
trees.  Sometimes  a sewer  pipe  un- 
derground is  broken  open  by  tree 
roots.  Tiny  roots  get  into  a little  crack 
in  the  pipe.  As  the  roots  grow  larger, 
they  break  the  pipe. 


What  do  you  think  these  trees  can  do  to 
the  rocky  cliff  they  are  growing  in? 


Now  you  know  three  ways  in  which 
rocks  are  broken  up.  Heating  and 
cooling  crack  the  rocks.  Freezing 
water  makes  the  cracks  bigger.  And 
plant  roots  do  the  same  thing.  As  you 
study  this  unit,  you  will  learn  some 
other  ways  in  which  rocks  are  broken 
up  and  worn  away.  Then  you  can 
understand  how  rocks  in  the  earth’s 
surface  were  changed  into  soil. 


1 . Explain  how  heating  and  cooling  break  up  rocks. 

2.  How  does  freezing  weather  help  break  up  rocks? 

3.  Tell  how  a tiny  seed  can  split  a huge  rock  into  pieces. 

4.  Look  again  at  the  picture  on  page  67.  Explain  how  this  huge 

mountain  of  rock  is  slowly  being  broken  down. 
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The  water  is  carrying  away  the  soil  from  the  hanks  of  the  stream.  Where  do  you  think 
this  soil  goes? 


How  does  water  change  the  earttis  surface? 


Every  day  is  moving  day  for  water, 
and  its  work  does  not  stop  at 
night.  In  every  river,  creek,  and 
brook,  water  is  running  downhill  to 
lower  places.  It  is  pulled  down  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  You  know  that  mov- 
ing water  can  make  other  things  move 
with  it.  If  you  throw  a stick  into  a 
river,  the  moving  water  carries  the 
stick  along.  As  the  water  in  streams 
flows  on  its  way,  it  takes  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  with  it.  So  water  is 
one  of  the  giant  movers  that  change 
the  land. 

You  can  see  for  yourself  how  this 
change  takes  place.  Go  outdoors  some 
day  after  there  has  been  a heavy  rain 


or  when  the  snow  is  melting.  Notice 
what  happens  to  the  water.  Some  of 
it  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  some 
evaporates.  But  much  of  it  flows  off 
the  land  in  streams. 

Suppose  you  follow  a stream  from 
its  very  beginning.  At  first,  the  stream 
is  small.  As  it  flows  along,  it  is  joined 
by  other  small  streams.  Soon  it  makes 
a little  brook.  As  the  water  travels  on 
down,  other  little  brooks  join  it.  The 
brook  becomes  a good-sized  creek  that 
flows  through  a little  valley. 

By  this  time,  the  water  is  no  longer 
so  clear  as  it  was  when  the  rain  fell  or 
the  snow  melted.  It  has  become 
muddy.  Fill  a glass  full  of  water  from 
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this  stream.  Then  hold  it  up  to  the 
light  and  look  through  it.  You  can 
see  why  it  is  muddy.  Thousands  of 
tiny  specks  are  floating  in  the  water. 
They  are  bits  of  soil.  They  were 
washed  away  from  the  land  by  the 
water.  Now  let  the  glass  stand  for 
several  hours.  Notice  that  the  soil 
sinks  to  the  bottom. 

If  you  pour  the  water  back  into  the 
stream,  the  soil  will  again  start  on  its 
way  downhill  with  the  water.  Some 
of  the  soil  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stream.  Some  may  be  carried  to  a 
river  or  even  to  the  ocean  before  it 
settles  to  the  bottom.  The  next  time 
it  rains,  see  if  you  can  find  a place 
where  water  has  moved  some  soil. 
Look  on  your  school  playground  or 
around  your  home.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  soil  that  was  washed  onto  the 
sidewalk  or  into  the  street. 

You  can  see  that  water  moves  soil 
if  you  have  a sand  table  in  your 
schoolroom.  Or  you  can  use  the  sand- 
box on  the  playground.  Make  a pile 
of  sand.  Then  pour  a bucket  of  water 
on  it.  Watch  the  water  run  down. 
Notice  that  the  water  moves  some  of 
the  sand  along  with  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  movers  of  soil  is 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  United 
States.  The  picture  on  this  page  shows 
this  river  and  the  streams  that  come 
together  to  make  it.  You  can  see  how 
the  small  streams  join  to  make  larger 
streams.  Notice  how  the  larger 
streams  come  together  to  make  the 
Mississippi.  The  water  in  all  these 


streams  is  moving  soil  from  higher 
places  to  lower  places.  Some  of  the 
soil  is  carried  from  the  northern 
United  States  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  which  is  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  one  day,  this  great  river  carries 
more  than  a million  tons  of  soil  into 
the  ocean.  If  men  tried  to  move  all 
this  soil  in  one  day,  they  would  need 
7500  big  trucks.  And  each  truck 
would  have  to  dump  a load  of  soil 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  every  hour 
to  complete  the  job. 

Not  all  of  the  soil  is  carried  to  the 
ocean.  Some  of  it  settles  to  the  bottom, 
or  bed,  of  the  river.  As  time  goes  on, 
places  in  the  river  become  shallower 
and  shallower.  Sometimes  islands  are 
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After  you  have  read  these  two  pages,  tell  which  of  these  valleys  is  older. 


formed.  Trees  and  other  plants  grow 
on  the  islands.  At  other  times,  there 
are  floods.  Then  water  rushes  out 
over  the  banks  of  the  river  onto  the 
land.  Soil  settles  from  the  water. 
When  the  floods  are  gone,  much  rich 
soil  is  left  on  the  fields  along  the  river. 

When  water  flows  swiftly,  it  can 
move  things  bigger  than  bits  of  soil. 
Did  you  ever  watch  a stream  rushing 
down  a mountain?  If  you  looked  at 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  you  probably 
noticed  that  it  was  covered  with 
stones.  Many  of  the  stones  came  from 
farther  up  the  stream.  They  were 
broken  from  big  rocks.  Then  they 
were  rolled  along  by  the  water  as  it 
rushed  down  the  mountain. 


The  moving  water  wears  away  the 
stones.  As  the  water  rolls  them  over 
and  over,  they  rub  against  each  other. 
Tiny  bits  of  rock  are  broken  off,  and 
the  water  carries  them  away.  So  a 
piece  of  rock  high  up  on  a mountain 
can  be  slowly  ground  into  bits.  Then 
water  carries  these  tiny  pieces  down 
into  a valley,  where  they  make  part 
of  the  soil. 

Running  water  sometimes  uses 
stones  for  tools,  too.  As  the  water 
rolls  the  stones  along,  they  scrape 
against  the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  this 
way,  the  stones  dig  out  the  soil  on  the 
bottom.  A stream  that  flows  swiftly 
wears  away  its  bed.  As  the  years  go 
by,  the  bed  becomes  deeper  and 
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It  took  many  thousands  of  years  for  the  Colorado  River  to  dig  the  Grand  Canyon. 


deeper.  The  moving  water  makes  a 
valley.  At  first,  the  valley  may  be 
shaped  like  a V.  Then  the  valley  be- 
comes wider  and  flatter.  Look  at  the 
pictures  of  valleys  on  these  pages. 

One  picture  shows  the  deep  valley 
of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  United 
States.  Cut  through  solid  rock,  in 
places  the  valley  is  over  a mile  deep. 
Such  deep  valleys  are  called  canyons. 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  the  Colorado 
River  began  to  dig  its  deep  bed.  In  one 
year,  it  does  not  make  any  noticeable 
change  in  the  earth’s  surface.  But  the 
river  has  flowed  over  the  land  for 
many,  many  years.  During  that  time, 
it  has  carried  away  millions  of  tons  of 
rock  to  make  the  canyon.  The  Niagara 


Gorge  was  formed  in  the  same  way. 

In  some  parts  of  North  America, 
caves  have  been  cut  into  the  rock  be- 
low the  earth’s  surface.  In  the  United 
States  one  can  visit  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky,  Luray  Caverns  in  Vir- 
ginia, or  Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New 
Mexico.  It  is  believed  that  such  caves 
exist  in  Ontario,  but  that  they  have 
been  completely  filled  in.  Caves  like 
these  are  formed  where  the  rock  is 
limestone. 

This  is  how  the  caves  are  made. 
Carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  dissolves  in 
water  on  the  earth’s  surface  and 
makes  an  acid.  The  water  with  the 
acid  in  it  runs  down  through  cracks 
in  the  limestone.  Then  a chemical 
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change  takes  place.  The  acid  changes 
the  limestone,  and  it  slowly  dissolves 
in  the  water.  As  the  water  carries  it 
away,  the  cracks  become  larger  and 
larger.  After  millions  of  years,  caves 
are  formed  in  the  rock. 

Water  will  also  dissolve  chemical 
compounds  that  are  in  the  soil.  Some 


of  these  compounds  are  given  out  by 
the  roots  of  plants.  Others  come  from 
plants  that  have  died  and  decayed. 
When  these  chemicals  are  dissolved 
in  water,  they  can  change  rocks.  Some 
rocks  are  softened.  Others  are  slowly 
dissolved.  Then  these  rocks  can  be 
broken  up  or  worn  away  more  easily. 


1.  After  there  has  been  a heavy  rain  or  when  snow  is  melting,  why 

are  streams  usually  muddy? 

2.  The  stones  found  along  rivers  are  usually  smooth  and  round.  Why? 

3.  In  what  two  ways  does  moving  water  change  the  eartKs  surface? 

4.  Explain  how  pieces  of  a big  rock  that  is  now  on  top  of  a mountain 

may  someday  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

5.  Why  is  the  bed  of  a mountain  stream  usually  covered  with  stones 

instead  of  mud? 

6.  How  are  caves  like  the  one  shown  on  this  page,  made  in  the  earth? 
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These  large  sand  hills  were  made  when  the  wind  moved  the  sand  and  piled  it  up. 


How  does  wind  change  the  earth's  surface? 


You  cannot  see  one  of  the  great 
movers  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
But  you  can  feel  it,  and  you  can  see 
what  it  does.  Of  course,  this  mover 
is  wind.  You  know  that  wind  is  just 
moving  air.  It  can  turn  windmills  and 
push  sailboats.  And  it  can  move  parts 
of  the  land,  too. 

Perhaps  you  live  in  some  part  of 
our  country  where  there  have  been 
terrible  dust  storms.  Huge  clouds  of 
dust  are  blown  along  by  the  wind. 
The  dust  is  soil.  When  the  wind  blows 
over  dry  land,  it  picks  up  bits  of  soil 
and  carries  them  away.  In  these  dust 
storms,  thousands  of  tons  of  soil  have 


been  moved  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Sometimes  the  soil  is  piled  over 
roads,  fences,  houses,  and  barns.  At 
other  times  it  may  be  carried  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Soil  from  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  has  been  blown  all  the 
way  to  Ontario. 

In  some  places,  the  wind  piles  sand 
up  into  hills.  These  sand  hills  are 
called  dunes.  They  are  usually  formed 
along  the  shores  of  lakes  and  seas. 
At  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, there  are  dunes  over  200  feet 
high.  Dunes  sometimes  cause  damage 
when  the  wind  makes  them  move  in- 
land from  the  shore.  They  may  travel 
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This  rock  in  Colorado  is  similar  to  one  found  on  an  island  in  Georgian  Bay,  Ontario. 
Sand  blowing  against  it  wore  away  the  soft  parts  and  left  the  rock  in  this  strange  shape. 


as  much  as  fifty  feet  in  a year.  As 
they  move  along,  they  bury  plants, 
streams,  roads,  and  houses.  But  when 
grass,  trees,  and  other  plants  cover 
these  sand  hills,  the  dunes  stop  mov- 
ing. 

If  you  have  a sand  table  or  a sand- 
box, you  can  see  how  dunes  are  made. 
Stick  a small  board  and  some  twigs 
in  the  sand  near  one  end  of  the  table 
or  box.  Set  a small  electric  fan  close 
to  the  sand.  Start  the  fan  and  watch 
what  happens  to  the  sand.  Does  the 
wind  from  the  fan  blow  the  sand 
along?  What  happens  to  the  sand 
when  it  hits  the  board  and  the  twigs? 

This  is  how  dunes  are  made.  The 
wind  picks  up  some  sand  and  carries 
it  along.  Then  the  moving  sand  comes 


to  a little  hill  or  to  some  bushes  or 
trees.  These  stop  the  sand,  and  it  falls 
to  the  ground.  Or  sometimes  the  wind 
slows  down.  Then  it  cannot  keep  the 
sand  in  the  air.  So  the  sand  drops.  As 
time  goes  on,  the  wind  carries  more 
and  more  sand  to  the  same  place.  The 
dune  becomes  bigger  and  bigger. 

Wind  changes  the  earth’s  surface  in 
still  another  way.  Look  at  some  sand 
with  a magnifying  glass.  You  will  see 
something  like  the  picture  on  this 
page.  Bits  of  sand  have  sharp  edges 
unless  water  has  worn  them  smooth. 
You  know  that  sandpaper  will  wear 
away  hard  wood  or  even  soft  metal. 
When  the  wind  blows  sand  against 
rock  year  after  year,  the  rock  is  slowly 
worn  away. 
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The  pictures  on  these  two  pages 
show  rocks  that  have  been  worn  away 
by  wind  and  sand.  For  hundreds  of 
years,  the  wind  has  blown  sand 
against  these  rocks.  The  softer  parts 
of  the  rocks  have  been  worn  away, 
and  the  harder  parts  have  been  left. 
That  is  why  these  rocks  have  such 
strange  shapes. 


Both  moving  air  and  moving  water 
change  the  earth’s  surface.  They 
carry  soil  and  bits  of  rock  from  one 
place  to  another.  They  break  up  rocks 
and  grind  them  to  pieces.  Scientists 
have  a name  for  all  this  wearing  away 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  They  call  it 
erosion.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  earth’s  surface  is  changed. 


1.  Give  two  ways  in  which  wind  changes  the  earth’s  surface. 

2.  How  are  sand  dunes  made? 

3.  Tell  in  your  own  words  what  erosion  means. 

4.  Which  of  these  things  can  only  wind  do?  Which  can  only  water  do? 

Which  can  both  wind  and  water  do?  Explain  your  answers. 

a)  Move  sand  and  soil  from  one  place  to  another. 

b)  Move  rocks  from  one  place  to  another. 

c)  Wear  away  rocks  and  grind  them  to  bits. 

d)  Move  sand  and  soil  to  higher  places. 
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The  Athabaska  glacier  in  Alberta  is  one  of  the  largest  glaciers  in  North  America. 


How  has  ice  changed  the  earth's  surface? 


WHEN  WATER  FREEZES,  it  tlUTlS  to 

ice.  You  already  know  that 
freezing  water  can  split  rocks  into 
pieces.  Ice  changes  the  earth’s  surface 
in  other  ways,  too.  Like  wind  and 
water,  ice  causes  erosion.  It  can  move 
soil  and  rocks  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. And  it  can  also  make  lakes  and 
hills.  Let  us  see  how  these  things 
happen. 

Ice  covers  some  parts  of  the  earth’s 
surface  all  through  the  year.  Even 
in  summer,  it  is  not  warm  enough  for 
all  the  ice  to  melt  away.  The  land 
around  the  South  Pole  is  always  cov- 


ered with  ice.  In  some  places,  the  ice 
is  two  miles  thick!  A huge  sheet  of 
ice  covers  most  of  the  big  island  of 
Greenland  in  the  north  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  sheet  of  ice  is  several 
thousand  feet  thick  near  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Other  thick  layers  of  ice 
are  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  of 
Canada  and  in  Alaska. 

Scientists  have  a name  for  a sheet 
of  ice  that  covers  the  land.  They  call 
it  a glacier.  Strange  as  it  seems,  gla- 
ciers can  move.  But,  of  course,  they 
do  not  move  very  fast.  They  travel 
only  a few  feet  a year.  The  glaciers  in 
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Alaska,  Greenland,  and  the  regions 
near  the  South  Pole  slowly  push 
their  way  toward  the  ocean.  As  they 
move  along,  more  and  more  ice  is 
pushed  out  into  the  water.  At  last, 
huge  chunks  break  oft  and  float  away 
as  icebergs.  In  the  mountains,  glaciers 
slowly  move  down  into  the  valleys.  It 
is  warmer  there.  So  the  ice  melts,  and 
the  water  flows  away  in  mountain 
streams. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  much  of 
North  America  was  covered  with  ice 
just  as  Greenland  and  the  South  Pole 
are  today.  Down  from  the  north,  a 
glacier  slowly  moved  like  a huge  river 
of  ice.  It  pushed  its  way  over  Alaska 
and  Canada.  Then  it  spread  out  into 
what  is  now  the  United  States.  At 
last,  it  got  as  far  as  where  the  Ohio 
River  now  flows. 

As  the  glacier  moved  along,  it  wore 
away  the  earth’s  surface.  When  it 
came  to  a hill,  it  pushed  the  top  off. 


Then  it  crept  on  its  way,  carrying  a 
huge  load  of  soil  and  rocks  scraped 
from  the  hill.  When  it  came  to  big 
rocks,  it  dragged  them  along.  The 
rocks  rubbed  against  each  other  and 
against  the  earth.  Some  were  broken 
into  pieces  or  ground  to  bits.  Others 
were  flattened  or  scratched.  The  gla- 
cier pushed  forward  with  its  load.  It 
scraped  and  scooped  out  great  holes 
in  the  earth’s  surface.  And  it  levelled 
off  high  places.  On  and  on  it  went. 

After  many  thousands  of  years,  the 
weather  became  warmer.  The  glacier 
stopped  moving  forward.  Slowly  it 
began  to  melt  back.  There  was  much 
water  from  the  melting  ice.  The  water 
ran  down  into  the  low  places  that  the 
glacier  had  dug  in  the  earth.  This 
water  made  lakes.  The  Great  Lakes 
and  many  smaller  lakes  were  made 
in  this  way. 

As  the  glacier  melted  back,  it  left 
behind  its  load  of  soil  and  rocks.  In 
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This  pile  of  rocks  is  a moraine-that  was  left  at  the  end  of  a glacier  in  Alberta. 


many  places,  a thick  layer  of  rich  soil 
was  left.  Some  of  the  best  farm  land 
on  this  continent  was  made  in  this 
way.  Huge  rocks  that  were  dragged 
all  the  way  from  northern  Canada 
can  be  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio 
River.  In  some  places,  the  glacier 
made  high  hills.  Ridges  of  rocks  were 
left  at  the  sides  and  end  of  the  glacier. 
These  ridges  are  called  moraines. 

Before  this  glacier  came  and  went, 
at  least  three  other  great  sheets  of  ice 
had  moved  down  from  the  north.  But 


scientists  do  not  know  much  about 
any  of  these  glaciers  except  the  last 
one.  The  map  on  page  79  shows  the 
parts  of  North  America  that  were  cov- 
ered by  the  last  glacier.  Have  you  no- 
ticed that  this  includes  all  of  Canada? 

If  you  travel  across  Canada  you 
will  see  many  signs  that  our  country 
was  almost  completely  covered  by  the 
last  glacier.  You  will  see  the  moraines 
left  by  the  great  sheet  of  ice.  You  will 
also  see  many  lakes  in  the  holes  that 
were  dug  out  by  the  glacier. 


1.  Name  some  places  where  glaciers  are  found  today. 

2.  How  does  ice  move  soil  and  rocks  from  one  place  to  another? 

3.  Why  does  it  take  so  long  for  a glacier  to  make  changes  in  the 

earth’s  surface? 

4.  How  did  glaciers  help  to  make  lakes  and  hills? 

5.  What  is  a moraine? 
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How  do  volcanoes  build  up  the  earth' s surface? 


For  millions  of  years,  erosion  has 
gone  on  all  over  the  earth’s  sur- 
face. Rocks  are  broken  up.  Hills  and 
mountains  are  worn  down.  Water  car- 
ries soil,  sand,  and  even  rocks  to  lower 
places.  Ice  does  the  same  thing.  Only 
wind  can  lift  sand  and  soil.  But  it 
cannot  lift  them  higher  than  a few 
hundred  feet. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why 
the  earth  is  not  just  a big  level  plain 
by  now.  Here  is  the  reason.  Erosion 
does  level  off  the  land.  It  wears  down 
the  high  places,  and  it  fills  in  the  low 
places.  But  erosion  is  not  the  only 
way  in  which  the  earth’s  surface  is 
changed.  Other  changes  push  parts 
of  the  earth  up.  This  story  will  tell 
you  how  one  of  these  changes  in  the 
earth’s  surface  takes  place. 

One  day,  just  a few  years  ago,  a 
Mexican  farmer  was  working  in  his 
cornfield.  All  at  once,  he  felt  the 
ground  shake.  Then  he  heard  a 
strange,  rumbling  noise.  From  a small 
crack  in  the  earth,  a thick  cloud  of 
dust  poured  out  like  smoke.  The 
farmer  was  frightened.  He  ran  to  the 
little  village  of  Paricutin,  about  two 
miles  away. 

Later  that  day,  he  came  back  with 
some  people  from  the  village.  The 
crack  in  the  earth  was  now  a big  hole. 
Tons  of  hot  rocks  and  ashes  shot  out  of 
it  high  into  the  air.  Some  of  the  rocks 
and  ashes  fell  around  the  hole  and 
made  a sloping  pile  shaped  like  a cone. 


The  hot  rocks  and  ashes  kept  on 
piling  up.  In  three  days,  the  cone  was 
120  feet  high.  By  the  end  of  a week, 
it  had  grown  to  500  feet.  In  ten  weeks, 
it  was  1000  feet  high.  By  now,  it  is 
over  2000  feet  high  and  still  growing. 

The  cone  was  soon  filled  with  hot, 
liquid  rock.  It  flowed  over  the  top  and 
ran  down  the  sides.  In  places,  this 
stream  of  hot,  liquid  rock  was  fifty 
feet  deep.  Moving  about  twenty  feet 
an  hour,  it  travelled  for  seven  miles 
and  destroyed  two  villages. 

A new  volcano  had  been  formed! 
It  was  called  Paricutin  after  the  little 
village  nearby.  Scientists  came  from 
many  different  places  to  watch  it  build 
up  the  earth’s  surface.  They  are  keep- 
ing careful  records  of  what  happens. 
From  the  records,  they  hope  to  learn 
many  new  things  about  volcanoes. 

No  one  knows  just  how  a volcano 
is  made.  But  scientists  believe  that 
something  like  this  happens.  As  you 
know,  the  inside  of  the  earth  is  very, 
very  hot.  In  some  places,  it  is  so  hot 
that  solid  rock  melts  and  changes  to 
a liquid.  You  have  already  learned 
that  igneous  rocks  are  formed  from 
hot,  liquid  rock. 

Sometimes  the  liquid  rock  has 
steam  and  other  gases  in  it.  The  liquid 
rock  and  the  gases  are  lighter  than 
the  solid  rock  around  them.  So  the 
solid  rock  sinks.  This  forces  the  liquid 
rock  and  the  gases  up.  They  push 
against  the  rocks  above  them  with 
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Paricutin  grew  very  rapidly.  In  a few  months,  this  huge  cone  of  ash  and  lava  had 
grown  up  where  there  had  been  only  a flat  cornfield. 


great  force.  If  there  is  a weak  spot  or 
a crack  in  the  earth’s  surface,  the 
gases  and  the  liquid  rock  pour  out. 
Then  a volcano  is  formed. 

If  the  weak  spot  or  the  crack  is 
small,  the  gases  and  the  liquid  rock 
cannot  get  out  fast  enough.  Then  the 
volcano  explodes.  We  say  that  it 
erupts.  Erupt  means  burst  out.  Hot 
rocks  and  ashes  shoot  into  the  air. 
The  material  that  looks  like  ashes  is 
called  volcanic  ash.  It  is  made  from 
rock  that  was  blown  to  bits  by  the 
explosion. 

Steam  from  a volcano  sometimes 
condenses  into  water  and  makes  mud 
out  of  volcanic  ash.  Then  it  “rains” 


mud  around  the  volcano.  The  wind 
carries  dry  volcanic  ash  to  places  far 
away.  Ash  from  Paricutin  fell  in  Mex- 
ico City,  200  miles  from  the  volcano. 
For  thirty-five  miles  around  the  vol- 
cano, there  is  a layer  of  ash.  In  some 
places,  it  is  nine  feet  deep.  As  it  piled 
up,  it  crushed  buildings  and  buried 
farms. 

Hot  rocks  and  volcanic  ash  fall 
around  the  hole  made  by  a volcano. 
They  form  a sloping  pile  shaped  like 
a cone.  Each  time  the  volcano  erupts, 
more  rocks  and  ash  are  added  to  the 
pile.  A mountain  builds  up  around  the 
hole.  The  top  of  the  mountain  is  hol- 
lowed out  like  a bowl.  This  hollow 
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This  picture  shows  what  a thick  layer  of  ash  has  fallen  around  Paricutin.  The  ash 
has  killed  the  trees  and  other  plants  and  has  buried  everything  in  the  countryside. 


place  in  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  called  the  crater  of  the  volcano. 

Some  mountains  in  the  Canadian 
Coastal  Range  and,  in  the  United 
States,  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  Rai- 
nier, are  old  volcanoes.  Most  of  them 
are  at  least  10,000  feet  high.  These  old 
volcanoes  do  not  erupt  any  more.  Rut 
Lassen  Peak  in  California  sent  up 
steam  and  mud  about  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Beautiful  Crater  Lake  in  Oregon 
was  formed  when  water  filled  up  the 
crater  of  an  old  volcano. 

Rocks  and  ash  from  volcanoes  help 
build  up  the  earth’s  surface.  So  does 
the  hot,  liquid  rock  from  deep  inside 
the  earth.  This  hot,  liquid  rock  is 


called  lava.  It  pours  out  on  the  land. 
Then  it  cools  and  hardens  again  into 
solid  rock,  or  lava.  Not  all  the  lava 
comes  from  volcanoes.  Some  flows 
out  through  cracks  in  the  earth. 

Millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  lava 
have  poured  out  on  the  land  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  In  some  places,  the 
lava  is  very  thick.  When  a river  has 
cut  a deep  canyon,  scientists  can  some- 
times count  up  to  thirty  different  lay- 
ers of  lava  in  the  canyon  walls.  Each 
layer  was  formed  when  hot,  liquid 
rock  flowed  out  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  soil  in 
parts  of  the  northwestern  and  west- 
ern United  States  was  once  inside  the 
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This  is  Crater  Lake  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  island  in  the  lake  was  made  hy  a small 
cone  that  was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  crater. 


earth.  The  rock  from  which  this  soil 
was  made  came  out  of  the  earth  and 
spread  over  the  land.  In  some  places, 
volcanic  ash  settled  on  the  land  and 
was  slowly  changed  into  soil.  In  other 
places,  lava  flowed  over  the  land. 

After  the  rock  had  cooled,  it  was 
worn  down  and  broken  up.  The  wind, 


the  rain,  the  sun,  and  the  plants  slowly 
crumbled  the  hard  lava.  It  was 
changed  into  part  of  the  soil.  This  soil 
is  usually  very  rich.  In  central  British 
Columbia  there  is  a large  area  where 
the  soil  was  made  from  lava.  Much 
of  the  rich  soil  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  made  from  lava. 


1.  Tell  in  your  own  words  how  a volcano  is  formed. 

2.  How  do  volcanoes  huild  up  the  earth’s  surface? 

3.  Why  does  it  sometimes  “rain”  mud  near  a volcano? 

4.  Is  lava  igneous  rock?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

5.  What  is  volcanic  ash  made  of? 

6.  An  old  volcano  no  longer  erupts.  How  do  you  think  scientists  know 

that  it  is  a volcano? 

7.  How  is  soil  made  from  rock  that  was  once  inside  the  earth? 
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How  are  mountains  made? 


Look  at  the  picture  at  the  right. 

It  shows  what  is  left  of  a fish  that 
lived  in  the  ocean  millions  of  years 
ago.  Scientists  call  it  a fossil , which 
means  the  hardened  remains  of  any 
animal  or  plant.  The  fossil  of  this  fish 
was  found  in  a sedimentary  rock  on 
a mountain  2000  feet  above  the  ocean. 
How  did  the  fossil  get  there? 

Scientists  know  that  the  fish  lived 
in  the  ocean.  When  it  died,  it  sank  to 
the  bottom  and  was  covered  with  sedi- 
ment. After  a long,  long  time  the  sedi- 
ment was  changed  to  rock.  But  how 
did  the  rock  with  the  fossil  in  it  get  up 
on  a mountain?  Scientists  believe  that 
some  great  force  or  forces  pushed  the 
rock  up  and  made  a mountain. 

What  the  forces  were  that  made 
mountains,  scientists  do  not  know. 
But  let  us  see  how  they  think  some 
mountains  were  made. 

Do  this  experiment.  Take  a sheet  of 
paper  and  lay  it  flat  on  your  desk  or 
a table.  Put  your  hands  on  the  ends 


of  the  paper  and  push  them  toward 
the  middle.  What  happens  to  the 
paper?  It  rises  in  a ridge  near  the 
middle. 

Scientists  believe  that  some  moun- 
tains were  made  in  this  way.  One  rea- 
son that  they  believe  it  is  this.  They 
have  found  layers  of  sedimentary  rock 
bent  up  like  the  ridge  in  the  paper. 
When  the  layers  of  rock  were  formed 
under  the  ocean,  they  were  not  bent. 
If  the  rock  had  been  pushed  straight 
up,  the  layers  would  not  be  bent.  So 
scientists  think  that  some  force 
pushed  sidewise  on  the  rock  and  bent 
the  layers  to  form  the  ridge. 
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How  are  these  mountains  different  from  the  ones  you  see  on  the  next  page? 


Just  how  this  sidewise  force  was 
produced,  scientists  do  not  know.  But 
one  thing  seems  to  help  explain  it. 
Rocks  found  under  the  ocean  are 
heavier  than  rocks  found  in  the  land. 
Scientists  think  that  the  heavier  rocks 
sank  and  pushed  against  the  lighter 
rocks.  Then  the  lighter  rocks  were 
bent  upward. 

Scientists  know  that  the  inside  of 
the  earth  is  much  hotter  than  the  out- 
side. They  think  that  the  outside  was 
once  much  hotter  than  it  is  now.  As 
the  outside  became  cooler,  it  con- 
tracted and  shrivelled  up  like  the  skin 
of  a dried  apple.  This  left  cracks  and 
ridges  in  the  earth’s  surface.  If  this 
change  really  happened,  the  ridges 
would  be  the  mountains. 


In  North  America,  there  are  moun- 
tains in  the  east  and  also  in  the  west. 
The  mountains  in  the  west  were  made 
long  after  the  mountains  in  the  east 
were  made.  So  they  are  called  young 
mountains.  Scientists  believe  that  the 
young  mountains  in  the  west  are  still 
getting  bigger.  They  are  sure  that  the 
old  mountains  in  the  east  are  not  get- 
ting bigger.  These  mountains  were 
once  nearly  six  miles  high.  Now  they 
are  less  than  two  miles  high.  Do  you 
know  what  wore  them  down? 

Probably  you  are  wondering  how 
scientists  tell  whether  a mountain  is 
young  or  old.  You  know  that  erosion 
is  always  changing  the  earth’s  surface. 
Heat  and  cold,  wind,  water,  and  ice 
are  all  wearing  away  the  rocks.  But 
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The  old  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  look  like  these. 


young  mountains  have  not  been  worn 
down  so  much  as  old  mountains.  The 
young  mountains  are  still  sharp  and 


jagged.  The  old  mountains  have  be- 
come smooth  and  rounded,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  pictures. 


1.  Why  do  scientists  believe  that  some  mountains  were  made  when 

rocks  were  pushed  up? 

2.  How  can  scientists  tell  whether  a mountain  is  young  or  old? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  scientists  study  the  fossils  that  they  find  in 

rocks? 


How  can  we  conserve  the  soil? 


A thin  layer  of  soil  keeps  us  from 
starving.  Green  plants  grow  in 
the  soil.  From  it,  they  take  water  and 
minerals  to  use  in  making  their  food. 
All  things  that  live  on  land  get  food 
from  these  green  plants.  Or  they  get 


it  from  other  living  things  that  use  the 
green  plants  for  food. 

Besides  making  food,  green  plants 
supply  materials  for  clothing  and 
shelter.  Of  course,  you  know  that  we 
get  cotton  and  linen  from  these  plants. 
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Watch  to  see  if  there  are  any  places  that  look  like  this  near  your  home. 


But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
they  help  supply  us  with  wool  and 
leather?  We  get  wool  and  leather  from 
animals  that  eat  green  plants.  All  the 
wood  that  we  use  for  building  and  for 
fuel  comes  from  green  plants,  too. 

You  can  see  why  we  need  the  soil. 
Without  it,  there  would  be  no  green 
plants  to  keep  us  alive  and  comfort- 
able. But  do  you  understand  why  we 
must  conserve  the  soil?  Perhaps  you 
are  wondering  what  could  possibly 
happen  to  it. 

Our  country  once  had  more  than 
300  million  acres  of  good  farm  land. 
At  least  50  million  acres  have  al- 
ready been  ruined.  The  green  plants 
that  we  need  will  no  longer  grow 
there.  We  still  have  more  than  250 
million  acres  of  good  farm  land.  But 
all  but  about  60  million  acres  of  this 


land  has  been  damaged.  Today  our 
government  and  thousands  of  people 
are  fighting  a hard  battle  to  conserve 
the  soil  that  is  left.  Let  us  see  what 
puts  this  soil  in  danger. 

Ever  since  the  earth  was  formed, 
its  surface  has  been  changing.  As  soon 
as  any  part  of  the  earth’s  surface  is 
built  up,  erosion  begins  to  wear  it 
down.  Rock  is  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  Some  of  the  rock  is  made  into 
soil.  Erosion  takes  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  years  to  wear  down  a 
mountain  of  rock.  But  it  can  carry 
away  soil  much  faster. 

Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page. 
Little  valleys,  called  gullies , have 
been  made  in  the  side  of  a hill.  Can 
you  tell  what  made  them?  Rain  fell 
on  the  hard,  bare  ground.  It  could  not 
soak  into  the  soil  very  fast.  So  it  be- 
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The  dark  cloud  is  not  smoke.  It  is  a dust  storm  coming  toward  the  houses. 


gan  to  run  downhill  in  little  streams. 
It  carried  the  soil  along  with  it  and 
dug  gullies  in  the  hillside.  Erosion 
by  moving  water  is  at  work  here.  This 
erosion  is  not  slow.  It  takes  place 
much  faster  in  soil  than  in  solid  rock. 
In  only  a few  years,  tons  and  tons  of 
soil  are  carried  away  by  moving 
water.  No  wonder  a scientist  once 
said,  “Soil  is  rock  on  its  way  to  the 
ocean.” 

Water  can  easily  carry  soil  away 
from  a steep  hillside.  But  it  can  also 
carry  soil  away  from  a gently  sloping 
field.  This  happens  when  the  soil  is 
bare  or  when  the  crops  are  not  prop- 
erly planted.  Then  a farmer  can  no 
longer  use  the  field  to  grow  plants. 
The  thin  layer  of  soil  on  top  is  the 
only  place  where  plants  will  grow 
well.  They  cannot  grow  well  in  the 


soil  that  is  deeper  down.  When  the 
rich  soil  on  top  is  carried  away  or 
when  the  field  is  cut  up  with  gullies, 
the  land  is  almost  useless  for  growing 
crops. 

Erosion  also  moved  the  soil  in  the 
picture  on  this  page.  But  the  soil  was 
not  carried  by  moving  water.  Wind 
blew  it  away  from  nearby  farms.  The 
ground  was  bare,  and  the  soil  was  dry. 
Wind  picked  up  the  dry  soil  and  car- 
ried it  away.  Sometimes  the  wind  car- 
ries away  huge  clouds  of  dry  soil  and 
makes  dust  storms.  Erosion  by  wind 
does  the  most  damage  in  places  where 
there  is  not  much  rain. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  farms 
have  been  ruined  by  erosion,  and 
many  more  have  been  badly  dam- 
aged. This  is  what  often  happens.  A 
farmer  has  a good  piece  of  land  with 
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rich  soil.  He  cuts  down  the  trees  to 
get  more  room  for  crops,  and  he  plows 
up  the  grassland.  His  cows,  sheep,  and 
other  farm  animals  eat  the  grass  in 
the  pasture  too  close  to  the  ground. 
Then  wind  and  water  carry  the  soil 
away. 

Scientists  say  that  it  takes  500  to 
1000  years  to  make  a layer  of  good 
soil  one  inch  deep.  In  a few  years,  ero- 
sion by  water  or  wind  can  carry  this 
thin  layer  away.  Nearly  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars’  worth  of  soil  is  lost  from 
our  country  in  this  way  every  year. 
Something  must  be  done  to  stop 
erosion  of  the  soil.  Let  us  find  out  how 
it  can  be  stopped. 

In  most  places,  erosion  by  moving 
water  does  much  more  damage  than 
erosion  by  wind.  Of  course,  no  one 
would  want  the  rain  to  stop  falling  or 
the  snow  to  stop  melting.  Plants  can- 


not grow  without  water,  as  you  know. 
So  some  way  must  be  found  to  keep 
the  water  from  carrying  away  the  soil. 
Running  water  must  be  made  to  walk. 

Huge  dams  have  been  built  across 
many  rivers  in  our  country.  The  dams 
control  the  flow  of  water  and  help 
prevent  floods.  But  by  the  time  water 
gets  into  the  streams,  it  has  already 
damaged  the  soil.  The  place  to  stop 
erosion  is  on  the  land.  Scientists  and 
farmers  have  worked  out  several  ways 
to  do  this. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  one 
way  to  stop  erosion  by  water.  Look 
at  the  picture  carefully.  Then  try  to 
tell  how  water  is  kept  from  carrying 
away  the  soil.  Do  you  see  that  the 
rows  of  crops  are  planted  across  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  instead  of  up  and 
down  the  slopes?  When  it  rains,  these 
rows  hold  the  water  back  like  tiny 
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dams.  Then  the  water  has  time  to  soak 
down  into  the  soil  instead  of  running 
off  and  carrying  the  soil  with  it.  This 
also  saves  much  water  for  the  plants 
to  use  in  growing. 

Plants  help  keep  the  soil  from  be- 
ing washed  away,  too.  Pour  a bucket 
of  water  on  a slope  that  has  no  plants 
growing  on  it.  The  water  that  runs 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope  will 
be  muddy.  The  moving  water  has  car- 
ried some  of  the  soil  away.  Now  pour 
a bucket  of  water  on  a slope  that  is 
partly  covered  with  plants.  This  time 
the  water  carries  away  very  little  soil. 
The  roots  hold  the  soil  that  is  near 
the  plants. 

A thick  covering  of  grass  will  keep 
most  of  the  water  from  running  off 
the  land  after  a heavy  rain.  The  grass 
breaks  the  fall  of  the  water.  So  it 
strikes  the  ground  more  gently.  Very 
little  of  the  water  runs  off  into 


streams,  carrying  soil  with  it.  Most 
of  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground. 
Even  on  hillsides,  grass  makes  the 
water  flow  off  more  slowly.  Farmers 
plant  grass  on  hillsides  and  use  the 
grass  for  pasture. 

Like  grass  and  other  plants,  trees 
help  keep  water  from  running  off  the 
land  too  fast.  The  leaves,  twigs, 
branches,  and  trunks  break  the  fall  of 
the  water.  So  the  water  trickles  slowly 
to  the  ground.  Then  it  sinks  slowly 
through  a mat  of  dead  leaves  and 
branches  into  the  soil.  Very  little  of 
the  soil  is  washed  away,  and  much 
water  that  plants  need  is  saved. 

Plants  such  as  trees  and  grass  also 
help  keep  the  wind  from  carrying 
away  the  soil.  A row  of  trees  will 
break  the  force  of  the  wind.  Grass 
covers  the  soil  with  a net  of  roots 
and  holds  it  together.  Then  the  wind 
cannot  carry  it  away.  Wind  cannot 


The  vine  that  was  planted  in  this  gully  will  keep  the  soil  from  washing  away  when 
it  rains. 


Our  government  spends  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  to  prevent  erosion 
of  the  soil.  On  land  where  crops  will 
no  longer  grow,  trees  and  grass  are 
planted.  Farmers  are  urged  to  con- 
serve the  soil,  and  scientists  show 
them  how  to  do  it.  Much  good  work 
has  already  been  done  to  protect  the 
soil  from  erosion,  but  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do.  Luckily  for 
us,  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  most  of 
the  soil.  One  scientist  said,  “We  have 
enough  soil  to  take  care  of  us  if  we 
take  care  of  the  soil.” 


1.  Why  must  we  conserve  the  soil? 

2.  In  what  two  ways  is  good  soil  carried  away? 

3.  How  can  we  help  stop  erosion  of  the  soil? 

4.  Cutting  down  trees  and  plowing  grasslands  have  done  much  dam- 

age to  the  soil.  Why? 

5.  Explain  why  cows,  sheep,  and  other  farm  animals  should  not  use 

the  same  pasture  year  after  year. 


blow  soil  that  is  covered  by  forests 
or  thick  grass.  But  where  forests  have 
been  cut  or  burned  and  grasslands 
have  been  plowed,  wind  can  ruin 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  soil.  Look 
again  at  the  picture  on  page  89. 

Here  are  three  good  rules  to  follow 
if  you  want  to  keep  soil  from  being 
washed  or  blown  away.  Do  you  see 
why  they  are  good  rules? 

1.  Plant  trees  on  steep  slopes. 

2.  Plant  grass  on  rolling  slopes. 

3.  Plant  crops  on  gentle  slopes  and 
flat  land. 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 


1.  Describe  the  land  near  you  and 
try  to  explain  how  it  is  changing. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  changes  that 
take  place  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Then 
answer  these  questions  about  each 
change. 

a)  What  causes  the  change? 

b)  Is  the  change  fast  or  slow? 

c)  Is  it  taking  place  today? 

d ) When  does  the  change  take  place? 

e)  Have  you  ever  seen  the  change 
taking  place? 


3.  How  does  gravity  help  change  the 
earth’s  surface?  Think  of  as  many  ways 
as  you  can. 

4.  Explain  this  statement.  A grain 
of  sand  that  is  now  far  under  the  ocean 
may  someday  he  blown  about  by  the 
wind. 

5.  Some  boys  once  found  in  a stream 
what  they  thought  was  a round,  smooth, 
red  stone.  Their  teacher  told  them  that 
it  was  only  a piece  of  brick.  How  did 
it  become  so  smooth  and  round? 
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6.  Shale  and  sandstone  are  formed 
under  water.  How  did  the  materials  to 
make  them  get  there? 

7.  What  are  four  ways  in  which 
rocks  are  broken  up  and  ground  to 
pieces? 

8.  Is  erosion  always  harmful?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

9.  Here  are  some  words  that  you 
have  learned  in  this  unit.  In  your  own 


words,  explain  as  clearly  as  you  can 
what  each  one  means. 


river  bed 

sedimentary 

glacier 

volcano 

canyon 

dune 

erupt 

sandstone 


limestone 

erosion 

lava 

metamorphic 

crater 

fossil 

gully 

igneous 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  If  you  have  taken  a trip  through 
our  country,  tell  your  class  about  some 
of  the  things  you  saw  that  you  learned 
more  about  in  this  unit. 

2.  Find  out  what  happens  as  the 
Mississippi  River  empties  its  load  of 
soil  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

3.  If  you  can  get  a piece  of  lava, 
look  at  it  carefully. 

4.  Read  about  some  famous  volca- 
noes such  as  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Krakatoa, 
Pelee,  Chimborazo,  Mauna  Loa,  and 
Fujiyama. 

5.  Look  for  pictures  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  show  changes  in 
the  earth’s  surface.  Make  a scrapbook 
of  the  pictures.  Under  each  picture, 
write  a few  sentences  that  tell  what 
it  shows. 

6.  If  someone  in  your  class  has  vis- 
ited Niagara,  Capiiano,  Yellowstone, 


or  Grand  Canyon,  or  some  other  large 
canyon,  ask  him  to  tell  the  class 
about  it.  Or  find  some  pictures  of  these 
canyons  and  look  for  the  river  at  the 
bottom  of  each  one. 

7.  Use  a hammer  to  break  a rock. 
Notice  how  sharp  the  edges  of  the 
pieces  are.  Is  the  rock  a different  color 
on  the  outside?  Why? 

8.  Collect  pictures  of  glaciers.  Find 
out  how  each  glacier  is  changing  the 
earth’s  surface. 

9.  Find  out  how  terracing,  strip 
cropping,  and  contour  plowing  prevent 
soil  erosion. 

10.  Read  to  find  out  how  winter 
cover  crops  such  as  rye  and  wheat  help 
prevent  erosion  of  the  soil. 

11.  Find  out  about  quartz,  mica, 
and  feldspar.  What  kinds  of  rocks  con- 
tain these  minerals? 
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* In  Unit  Four  You  Will  Learn  * 

* How  scientists  have  learned  about  germs  * 

* How  you  can  grow  bacteria  * How  germs  get  into  your  body  * 
* How  your  body  fights  germs  * 

* How  scientists  help  your  body  fight  germs  * 

* How  we  can  keeb  germs  from  spreading  * 


How  Do  Germs  Make  You  Sick? 


A deadly  killer  was  at  work  when 
Canadian,  British,  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  reached  Naples,  Italy,  in 
September  1943.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  sick  and  dying.  The  killer  was  a 
disease  that  scientists  call  typhus. 
During  and  after  wars,  millions  of 
people  have  died  from  this  disease. 

Our  doctors  knew  what  might  hap- 
pen, and  they  were  ready  for  it. 
Within  a month  they  had  the  disease 
under  control.  Not  one  soldier  died 
from  typhus!  Most  of  the  people  in 
the  city  were  saved,  too.  Scientists 
had  discovered  how  to  stop  typhus. 
How  do  you  think  they  did  it? 


You  probably  want  to  learn  the 
answers  to  some  other  questions,  too. 
How  do  typhus  and  other  diseases 
make  people  sick?  Where  do  they 
get  the  diseases?  Can  the  diseases 
be  cured? 

The  girls  in  the  picture  on  page  94 
are  helping  scientists  find  the  answer 
to  the  last  question.  They  are  testing 
a new  drug  to  find  out  what  germs 
the  drug  will  kill  and  how  much  of 
the  drug  it  will  take. 

Make  a list  of  all  the  questions  that 
you  would  like  to  have  answered 
about  diseases.  As  you  study  this 
unit,  try  to  answer  your  questions. 


How  have  scientists  learned  about  germs? 


You  already  know  more  about 
germs  than  the  greatest  scien- 
tists knew  100  years  ago!  You  have 
learned  what  germs  are  and  what 
they  do.  Germs  are  very  tiny  plants 


or  animals.  When  they  get  inside  your 
body  and  grow,  they  can  make  you 
sick.  Many  diseases  are  caused  by 
germs.  One  kind  of  germ  causes  one 
disease,  and  other  kinds  cause  other 
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diseases.  It  took  scientists  a long  time 
to  discover  these  things  about  germs. 
Let  us  see  how  they  did  it. 

The  story  really  begins  in  Holland 
nearly  300  years  ago.  Here  a man 
named  Anton  van  Leeuwenhoek 
had  a hobby  of  grinding  lenses.  A 
lens  is  a curved  piece  of  glass.  One 
day,  Van  Leeuwenhoek  put  two 
lenses  together.  When  he  looked 
through  them,  he  discovered  that  they 
made  things  appear  much  larger. 
With  these  lenses,  he  could  see  many 
things  that  could  not  be  seen  at  all 
with  the  naked  eye.  On  this  page  is 
a picture  of  Van  Leeuwenhoek  with 
one  of  his  lenses. 

Van  Leeuwenhoek  looked  at  many 
different  things  with  his  microscope 
to  see  what  he  could  discover.  He 
looked  at  a fly’s  head,  a bee’s  stinger, 


and  a hair  from  his  own  head.  One 
day,  he  put  a drop  of  pond  water 
under  the  lenses.  When  he  looked 
through  them,  he  called  to  his  daugh- 
ter in  surprise,  “See  these  thousands 
of  little  animals.”  He  was  the  first 
person  to  see  these  tiny  things.  He 
was  sure  that  they  were  alive,  because 
he  could  see  them  move.  But  that  is 
all  he  knew.  He  never  found  out 
what  these  things  are. 

Many  years  later,  scientists  discov- 
ered that  some  of  these  tiny  things 
were  really  plants  and  not  animals. 
They  were  the  kind  of  plants  we  call 
bacteria.  There  are  many  kinds  of  bac- 
teria. Most  of  them  are  harmless,  and 
some  of  them  are  even  helpful.  Bacte- 
ria make  cider  into  vinegar,  and  they 
change  milk  into  cheese.  They  also 
make  dead  animals  and  plants  decay. 
But  some  bacteria  are  very  harmful, 
as  you  know.  They  cause  many  of  the 
diseases  that  we  have.  These  harmful 
bacteria  are  germs. 

For  nearly  200  years  after  Van 
Leeuwenhoek  first  saw  bacteria,  no 
one  ever  imagined  that  they  could 
make  people  sick.  It  was  only  about 
100  years  ago  that  scientists  discov- 
ered that  some  diseases  are  caused  by 
bacteria.  Two  scientists  will  always  be 
famous  for  their  work  in  proving  that 
bacteria  cause  some  kinds  of  diseases. 
One  of  them  was  a French  scientist 
named  Louis  Pasteur.  The  other  was 
Robert  Koch,  a German  scientist. 

Pasteur  was  working  with  some 
tiny  plants  called  yeasts.  He  knew  that 
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yeasts  changed  the  sugar  in  grape 
juice  and  other  fruit  juices  to  alcohol. 
He  was  trying  to  find  out  why  these 
liquids  sometimes  spoiled.  When  he 
looked  at  them  under  a microscope, 
he  found  living  things  even  smaller 
than  the  yeast  plants.  These  tiny 
things  were  bacteria.  Then  he  looked 
at  some  sour  milk  with  a microscope 
and  found  some  other  bacteria.  Pas- 
teur began  to  wonder  whether  some 
diseases  might  be  caused  by  bacteria. 

Just  about  that  time,  Pasteur  was 
asked  to  find  out  why  so  many  silk- 
worms in  southern  France  were  dying 
from  a strange  disease.  Raising  silk- 
worms was  then  the  main  industry  of 
southern  France,  and  many  people 
earned  their  living  from  it.  If  the  silk- 
worms kept  on  dying  by  the  thou- 


sands, the  industry  would  be  ruined. 

Pasteur  studied  the  silkworms.  It 
was  easy  to  tell  which  ones  had  the 
disease.  Their  bodies  had  little  dark 
spots.  Pasteur  looked  at  these  spots 
under  a microscope  and  found  bac- 
teria in  them.  Then  he  fed  some  of 
these  bacteria  to  healthy  silkworms. 
They  also  got  the  disease!  Now  Pas- 
teur was  sure  that  the  only  way  to 
conquer  the  disease  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  bacteria.  He  did  this  by  having  all 
the  diseased  silkworms  killed  and 
their  eggs  destroyed. 

The  work  of  Pasteur  saved  the 
French  people  from  losing  an  indus- 
try that  was  worth  millions  of  dollars. 
But  even  more  important  than  that, 
Pasteur  had  proved  that  bacteria  can 
cause  a disease  in  an  animal.  Not 


The  picture  on  the  left  shows  Louis  Pasteur  in  his  laboratory.  The  other  picture  is  of 
Robert  Koch. 
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many  years  later,  Robert  Koch  proved 
that  bacteria  can  cause  some  of  the 
diseases  people  have.  The  world  owes 
a great  debt  of  thanks  to  these  scien- 
tists. Their  discoveries  have  given 
health  to  many  people  and  have  saved 
and  will  save  millions  of  lives. 

After  Pasteur  and  Koch  made  their 
discoveries,  diseases  were  studied  in  a 
new  way.  Scientists  began  to  do  ex- 
periments to  find  out  which  diseases 
were  caused  by  bacteria  and  just  what 
kind  of  bacteria  caused  each  of  the 
diseases.  The  experiments  were  done 
very  carefully.  They  had  to  be  done 
over  and  over  again  before  scientists 
were  sure  that  a certain  disease  was 
caused  by  just  one  kind  of  bacteria. 

As  the  years  went  by,  scientists  dis- 
covered the  kinds  of  bacteria  that 
cause  many  different  diseases.  One 
kind  of  bacteria  causes  tuberculosis, 
another  kind  causes  typhoid  fever, 
still  another  kind  causes  diphtheria, 
and  so  on  through  a long  list  of  dis- 


eases. Each  of  these  diseases  is 
caused  by  a certain  kind  of  bacteria. 

Scientists  also  found  that  bacteria 
are  not  the  only  plants  that  can  cause 
diseases.  Other  tiny  plants,  such  as 
some  yeasts  and  molds,  can  make  us 
sick  when  they  get  inside  our  bodies. 
So  these  plants  are  germs,  too.  Be- 
sides the  plant  germs,  scientists  have 
discovered  animal  germs.  These  are 
tiny  animals  that  are  almost  as  small 
as  bacteria.  One  kind  of  animal  germ 
causes  malaria,  and  another  kind 
causes  sleeping  sickness. 

There  are  still  many  diseases  that 
scientists  do  not  know  much  about. 
So  the  search  for  germs  still  goes  on. 
For  a long  time  after  plant  and  animal 
germs  were  discovered,  scientists 
tried  to  find  the  germs  that  cause  dis- 
eases like  colds,  influenza,  smallpox, 
mumps,  and  measles.  Scientists  now 
know  that  none  of  these  diseases  is 
caused  by  a plant  germ  or  an  animal 
germ.  They  have  found  that  each  of 
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these  diseases  is  caused  by  a different 
virus. 

Scientists  are  not  sure  just  what 
a virus  is.  They  do  not  even  know 
whether  it  is  alive  or  not.  But  they 
do  know  that  viruses  are  much 
smaller  than  bacteria.  They  cannot  see 
viruses  with  the  kind  of  microscope 
they  use  to  look  at  bacteria.  Diseases 
that  are  caused  by  viruses  act  in  the 
same  way  as  diseases  caused  by  plant 
and  animal  germs.  So  viruses  are  usu- 
ally called  germs,  too. 

You  must  not  get  the  idea  that 
every  disease  is  caused  by  some  kind 
of  germ.  Other  things  besides  germs 


can  make  you  sick.  You  know  that 
some  diseases  are  caused  by  eating  the 
wrong  kinds  of  food  or  by  not  eating 
enough  of  the  right  kinds.  Babies  may 
get  a disease  called  rickets  if  they  do 
not  get  enough  vitamin  D,  calcium, 
and  phosphorus.  Some  people  are  un- 
usually sensitive  to  fur,  feathers,  hair, 
wool,  pollen,  leaf  mold,  certain  kinds 
of  food,  and  many  other  things.  Any 
of  these  things  can  cause  a disease 
called  an  allergy.  There  are  still  other 
diseases  that  are  caused  by  worry  or 
fear.  Later  in  your  science  work,  you 
will  learn  more  about  these  other 
diseases. 


1.  What  are  germs?  Give  some  examples  of  different  kinds  of  germs. 

2.  Is  each  of  these  statements  correct?  Explain  your  answers. 

a)  All  germs  are  bacteria. 

b ) All  bacteria  cause  diseases. 

c ) All  diseases  are  caused  by  germs. 

3.  Tell  how  Pasteur  discovered  germs. 

4.  Why  is  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  important  to  you? 
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When  you  pour  the  food  into  the  Petri  dish,  lift  the  cover  just  enough  to  get  the  test 
tube  in.  Why  is  this  an  important  rule  to  follow? 


How  can  you  grow  bacteria? 


Scientists  had  to  do  many  experi- 
ments to  learn  about  bacteria.  You 
can  find  out  some  things  about  bac- 
teria by  doing  an  experiment,  too. 
You  can  grow  some  bacteria.  Be  sure 
to  follow  the  directions  carefully  as 
you  do  the  experiment. 

Get  six  glass  dishes  like  those  in  the 
picture.  They  are  called  Petri  dishes. 
Put  the  covers  on  the  dishes  and  put 
them  into  a hot  oven  for  about  an 
hour.  The  heat  will  kill  any  bacte- 
ria in  the  dishes.  When  you  take  the 
dishes  out  of  the  oven,  be  careful  not 
to  lift  the  covers. 

Now  get  some  food  ready  for  the 
bacteria  that  you  are  going  to  grow. 
Your  teacher  will  tell  you  how  to 
make  it  or  where  to  get  it.  Fill  six  test 
tubes  half  full  of  the  food.  Plug 
the  test  tubes  with  wads  of  cotton. 
The  cotton  wads  should  be  tightly 
packed  in  the  tubes.  Set  the  test  tubes 


upright  in  a pan  that  has  three  or  four 
inches  of  water  in  it.  Boil  the  tubes 
for  about  forty-five  minutes.  Then  the 
heat  will  have  killed  all  the  bacteria 
in  the  food.  We  say  that  the  heat 
sterilizes  the  food. 

Set  the  Petri  dishes  on  a table.  Be 
very  careful  to  follow  these  directions 
as  you  fill  the  dishes.  If  the  food  has 
hardened  in  the  test  tubes,  heat  the 
tubes  in  water  again.  Take  the  wad  of 
cotton  out  of  a test  tube,  lift  the  cover 
of  a dish,  and  pour  the  food  in. 
Quickly  cover  the  dish  again.  Empty 
the  food  from  a test  tube  into  each  dish 
in  this  way.  The  food  will  soon  harden 
in  the  dishes.  Then  you  will  be  ready 
to  grow  your  bacteria. 

It  will  be  easy  for  you  to  get  some 
bacteria  to  plant  in  the  dishes.  But 
be  careful  to  follow  these  directions 
for  planting.  Plant  Dish  1 by  lifting 
the  glass  cover  of  the  dish  and  touch- 
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ing  the  food  with  a pencil.  Quickly- 
put  the  cover  back  on  and  seal  it  with 
gummed  paper.  Put  a label  on  this 
dish  so  that  you  can  remember  how 
you  planted  it.  Seal  and  label  each 
dish  in  the  same  way  after  it  is 
planted. 

Plant  Dish  2 by  putting  a few 
drops  of  milk  on  the  food.  After  the 
dish  is  covered,  tip  it  from  side  to  side 
so  that  the  milk  spreads  over  the  sur- 
face. In  Dish  3 have  someone  touch 
the  food  with  his  fingers.  Leave  Dish 
4 open  to  the  air  for  a few  minutes 
so  that  the  air  can  touch  the  food. 
Plant  Dish  5 by  touching  the  food 
with  the  flat  side  of  a penny  or  other 
coin.  If  you  can  get  a fly  to  walk  across 
this  dish,  you  will  have  an  even  better 
planting  of  bacteria. 

Do  not  put  anything  in  Dish  6. 
Seal  the  dish  and  keep  it  sealed.  No 
bacteria  should  get  into  it.  Do  you 
know  why?  If  the  dish  is  kept  sealed 
and  no  bacteria  grow  in  it,  then  you 
can  be  sure  there  are  no  bacteria  in 
the  food.  If  no  bacteria  grow  in  this 
dish  but  do  grow  in  the  other  dishes, 
you  will  know  that  the  bacteria  in 
the  other  dishes  must  have  come  from 
the  pencil,  the  milk,  the  fingers,  the 
air,  and  the  coin  or  the  fly. 

Set  these  dishes  in  a warm,  dark 
place.  Do  not  look  at  them  for  at 
least  two  days  after  you  put  them 
away.  Then  you  will  probably  find 
that  your  dishes  look  like  the  pic- 
tures on  this  page.  The  fuzzy  places 
on  the  food  are  molds.  The  smooth, 
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round,  yellow  or  white  spots  in  your 
dishes  show  where  bacteria  are  grow- 
ing. Do  not  touch  these  bacteria  with 
your  fingers. 

If  you  lift  the  covers  of  the  dishes, 
you  will  find  that  the  dishes  where 
bacteria  are  growing  may  have  a very 
unpleasant  smell.  The  bacteria  are 
causing  chemical  changes  in  the  food. 
They  are  changing  the  materials  in 
the  food  into  other  materials.  Some  of 
these  materials  have  a bad  smell.  You 
know  that  some  of  the  things  you  use 
for  food  have  bad  smells  when  they 
spoil  or  decay.  Bacteria  are  using 
these  things  for  food  and  causing 
chemical  changes  in  them,  just  as 
they  change  the  food  in  your  bacteria 
dishes. 

When  germs  get  into  your  body, 
they  make  chemical  changes  take 
place.  These  chemical  changes  pro- 
duce the  materials  that  make  you  sick. 
Later  in  this  unit,  you  will  learn  more 
about  these  materials. 


If  you  can  look  at  some  bacteria 
through  a microscope,  you  will  see 
that  they  have  different  shapes.  Some 
bacteria  are  tiny  round  balls  like  the 
ones  in  the  picture.  Some  are  spiral 
like  a corkscrew,  and  others  look  like 
rods.  But  whatever  shape  they  have, 
the  bacteria  are  all  alike  in  one  way. 
Each  of  these  bacteria  is  just  one  cell. 
You  know  that  cells  are  the  tiny 
blocks  from  which  all  living  things 
are  made.  Your  own  body  is  made  up 
of  billions  of  cells,  but  each  of  these 
bacteria  is  only  one  cell.  Some  of  them 
are  so  tiny  that  it  would  take  thou- 
sands of  them  to  cover  the  period  at 
the  end  of  this  sentence.  One  spot  in 
your  dish  contains  millions  of  bacteria. 

Bacteria  have  a very  simple  way 
of  making  more  bacteria  like  them- 
selves. They  multiply  by  dividing! 
Each  tiny  plant  divides  into  two 
smaller  plants.  These  soon  grow  to 
full  size,  and  then  each  one  divides 
again.  All  this  happens  very  quickly. 
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One  of  the  bacteria  may  grow  and 
split  into  two  parts  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  Suppose  that  you  figure  out 
how  many  bacteria  there  would  be  in 
twelve  hours  if  each  one  grew  and 
divided  every  half  hour.  The  table 
below  will  show  you  how  to  start. 


Hours 

Bacte 

Vz 

2 

1 

4 

lVz 

8 

2 

16 

21/2 

32 

3 

64 

31/2 

128 

In  twelve  hours,  there  would  be 
millions  of  bacteria,  as  you  can  see. 
Millions  of  these  one-celled  plants  are 
growing  in  the  gardens  that  you  made. 
Bacteria  multiply  so  fast  that  billions 
of  them  are  produced  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

You  know  that  there  are  some  very 
tiny  animals  that  cause  diseases.  What 
you  have  just  learned  about  bacteria 
is  also  true  of  these  animal  germs. 
They  multiply  very  fast.  They  cause 
chemical  changes  inside  your  body, 
too.  The  materials  that  are  produced 
by  these  chemical  changes  can  make 
you  sick. 


1.  Why  did  you  have  to  heat  the  Petri  dishes  in  a hot  oven? 

2.  Why  were  the  test  tubes  plugged  with  cotton  wads  and  then 

heated? 

3.  Why  was  one  of  the  dishes  not  planted? 

4.  How  are  all  bacteria  alike?  How  are  they  different? 

5.  How  do  bacteria  make  more  plants  like  themselves? 

6.  Why  should  a doctor  know  about  bacteria? 
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How  do  germs  get  into  your  body? 

Before  germs  can  make  you  sick, 
they  must  get  inside  your  body 
and  grow.  But  how  do  germs  get  into 
your  body?  They  cannot  walk  or  fly. 
So  they  must  get  inside  your  body  in 
other  ways.  There  are  several  ways 
that  they  do  this. 

If  you  grew  some  bacteria,  you 
found  that  bacteria  were  on  the  pencil, 
the  fingers,  and  the  coin.  They  were  in 
the  milk  and  air,  too.  Bacteria  are  on 
or  in  almost  everything.  Of  course, 
not  all  of  these  bacteria  are  germs. 
But  some  of  them  are  germs.  Any- 
thing you  touch  may  have  germs  on  it. 

You  know  that  a cut  or  burn  is  dan- 
gerous because  it  makes  a break  in 
your  skin.  Even  a scratch  may  be  an 
open  door  for  germs  to  get  into  your 
body.  Germs  are  in  the  air,  and  they 
are  on  your  skin  and  clothing.  If  there 
is  any  opening  in  your  skin,  germs 
can  get  into  your  body  and  begin  to 
grow. 

Coughing  and  sneezing  spread 
germs.  If  a person  does  not  cover  his 
mouth  and  nose,  the  spray  from  a 
hard  cough  or  sneeze  may  travel  ten 
or  fifteen  feet.  You  may  breathe  germs 
in  this  spray  into  your  body.  Or  you 
may  eat  some  food  that  this  spray 
has  settled  on.  Colds,  influenza,  tu- 
berculosis, and  several  other  diseases 
are  often  spread  by  coughing  and 
sneezing. 

Some  people  have  a bad  habit  of 
putting  their  fingers  or  pencils  in  their 
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mouths.  Or  they  bite  their  fingernails. 
Their  fingers  have  touched  things  that 
probably  have  germs  on  them.  These 
people  help  the  germs  to  enter  their 
bodies.  You  do  the  same  thing  if  you 
eat  without  first  washing  your  hands 
thoroughly. 

Germs  escape  from  a sick  person 
in  anything  that  comes  from  his  body. 
They  are  in  the  air  he  breathes  out, 
in  the  saliva  from  his  mouth,  in  the 
discharges  from  his  nose,  and  in  any- 
thing else  that  comes  from  his  body. 
Things  that  a sick  person  has  touched 
and  dishes  that  he  has  used  may  have 
germs  on  them.  Handling  these  things 
may  spread  germs.  If  you  eat  from 
the  dishes  before  they  have  been  prop- 
erly cleaned,  germs  may  get  into  your 
body. 

Germs  can  get  into  your  body  when 
you  have  not  even  been  near  a sick 
person.  Here  is  one  way  that  this  hap- 
pens. Germs  enter  your  body  when 
you  drink  impure  water.  The  germs 
that  cause  typhoid  fever  are  often 
found  in  water.  They  get  into  the 
water  from  the  body  of  some  person 
who  is  sick  with  the  disease.  Before 
scientists  discovered  that  typhoid 
germs  can  live  in  water,  the  disease 
was  much  more  common  than  it  is 
now. 

Germs  are  also  spread  in  impure 
milk.  You  know  you  should  drink  at 
least  three  glasses  of  milk  every  day 
because  it  is  such  a good  food.  It  is  a 
good  food  for  germs,  too.  If  cows  and 
cow  barns  are  dirty,  germs  get  into 
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This  cabinet  has  a special  kind  of  light  that  will  kill  any  germs  on  the  glasses. 


the  milk  that  people  drink.  Dirty  milk 
cans  and  bottles  may  also  have  germs 
in  them. 

Sometimes  the  cows  or  the  people 
who  milk  them  are  sick.  If  a person 
with  tuberculosis  handles  milk,  the 
milk  may  have  the  germs  in  it.  Cows 
can  get  tuberculosis,  just  as  people  do. 
Milk  from  these  cows  always  has  tu- 
berculosis germs  in  it.  Typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever  are  other 
diseases  that  are  spread  in  impure 
milk. 

Other  foods  besides  milk  may 
spread  germs.  If  you  eat  meat  from 
a sick  animal,  you  may  get  the  same 
disease  the  animal  had.  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  foods  from  dirty 
stores  may  have  germs  on  them.  Do 
you  know  one  way  that  germs  often 
get  on  food? 


If  a fly  walked  on  one  of  the  dishes 
you  planted,  you  found  bacteria  grow- 
ing where  its  feet  had  touched  the 
food.  Look  at  a fly  with  a magnifying 
glass.  You  can  see  thousands  of  tiny 
hairs  on  its  legs.  Germs  and  dirt  that 
stick  to  these  hairs  are  carried  far  and 
wide. 

Flies  lay  their  eggs  and  get  their 
food  in  dirty  places.  They  often  live 
in  garbage,  manure,  and  rubbish. 
Germs  live  there,  too.  Flies  get  the 
germs  on  their  legs.  Then  they  go  into 
homes  and  stores,  and  they  light  on 
food  with  their  load  of  germs.  The 
germs  have  only  a short  trip  to  make 
when  we  eat  the  food.  They  are  soon 
inside  our  bodies.  Because  flies  often 
carry  typhoid  germs,  they  are  some- 
times called  typhoid  flies.  Flies  also 
spread  tuberculosis. 
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A fly  walked  around  on  this  Petri  dish.  Can  you  see  how  its  legs  can  carry  enough 
bacteria  to  make  a trail  like  this? 


Germs  often  “hitchhike”  on  other 
insects  besides  flies.  One  kind  of  mos- 
quito carries  malaria  germs,  and  an- 
other kind  carries  the  germs  of  yellow 
fever.  The  mosquitoes  pick  up  the 
germs  when  they  bite  a sick  person 
and  suck  his  blood.  If  one  of  these 
mosquitoes  bites  a well  person,  some 
of  the  germs  go  into  his  blood.  Then 
he  gets  sick  with  the  disease.  To  keep 
malaria  from  spreading,  we  must  kill 
these  mosquitoes. 


Lice  and  fleas  also  spread  germs. 
They  bite  a sick  person  or  animal  and 
suck  the  blood.  This  blood  has  germs 
in  it.  When  they  bite  a well  person, 
the  germs  get  into  his  blood  and  give 
him  the  disease.  Rats  and  mice  carry 
the  lice  and  fleas  from  one  place  to 
another.  When  people  are  dirty  and 
crowded  together,  the  lice  and  fleas 
often  get  on  their  skins  and  into  their 
hair.  The  deadly  disease  called  typhus 
is  spread  in  this  way. 


1.  How  do  germs  get  into  your  body?  Give  as  many  different  ways 

as  you  can. 

2.  Why  is  it  not  safe  to  drink  from  a cup  or  glass  that  another  person 

has  just  used? 

3.  You  should  cover  your  mouth  and  nose  with  a handkerchief  when 

you  cough  or  sneeze.  Why? 

4.  Look  at  the  pictures  on  pages  104  and  105 . Which  pictures  show 

ways  of  keeping  germs  from  getting  into  your  body?  Explain 
your  answer. 

5.  Why  should  you  always  wash  your  hands  before  eating? 
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How  does  your  body  fight  germs? 


It  is  always  best  to  cover  a cut  or  a scratch 
as  soon  as  you  can. 


Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why 
you  are  not  sick  most  of  the  time. 
There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
germs,  and  they  seem  to  be  in  or  on 
nearly  everything.  You  may  think 
that  your  body  has  not  much  chance 
of  staying  well.  But  your  body  has 
ways  of  keeping  germs  out.  It  can  also 
fight  them  after  they  get  in. 

The  skin  that  covers  you  from  head 
to  toe  keeps  many  germs  from  ever 
getting  inside  your  body.  As  long  as 
there  are  no  breaks  in  your  skin, 
germs  cannot  get  through  it.  That  is 
why  you  should  try  not  to  cut  or  burn 
yourself.  If  you  do  get  a cut  or  burn, 
take  care  of  it  at  once.  Wash  off  any 
dirt  and  cover  the  broken  skin  with 


a clean  bandage.  You  should  take  a 
warm  bath  or  shower  at  least  twice 
a week  to  keep  your  skin  clean. 

The  air  you  breathe  has  germs  in  it. 
Some  of  them  are  on  the  bits  of  dust 
that  come  in  with  the  air.  But  your 
body  has  ways  of  keeping  many  of 
these  germs  out.  Hundreds  of  tiny 
hairs  in  your  nose  stop  some  of  the 
germs.  Other  germs  are  caught  in  a 
sticky  liquid  in  your  nose.  You  force 
these  germs  out  of  your  body  when 
you  blow  your  nose.  Be  sure  to  blow 
your  nose  gently,  or  you  may  force 
the  germs  up  into  your  ears.  Cough- 
ing and  sneezing  also  get  germs  out 
of  your  body. 

In  spite  of  everything  that  your 
body  does  to  keep  them  out,  some 
germs  do  get  inside.  Where  do  they 
go  after  they  get  in?  That  depends  on 
what  kind  of  germs  they  are.  Germs 
go  where  they  can  live  and  grow  best. 
Some  kinds  can  live  only  in  certain 
parts  of  your  body.  Pneumonia  germs 
live  best  in  your  lungs.  Tuberculosis 
germs  can  live  in  your  lungs  and  some 
other  parts  of  your  body.  Some  kinds 
of  germs  grow  best  in  your  throat. 
Other  kinds  grow  in  your  blood, 
bones,  muscles,  or  nerves.  Some  kinds 
grow  almost  anywhere  in  your  body. 

When  the  germs  get  to  a place 
where  they  can  grow,  they  begin  to 
divide  and  multiply.  You  know  that 
this  happens  very  fast.  Some  kinds  of 
bacteria  can  grow  to  full  size  and  di- 
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vide  in  twenty  minutes.  But  germs 
cannot  grow  without  food.  They  use 
the  materials  in  your  body  for  food. 
Germs  must  live  where  they  can  get 
the  kind  of  food  they  need.  That  is 
why  some  kinds  of  germs  can  live 
only  in  certain  parts  of  your  body. 

After  germs  have  multiplied  in  your 
body  for  some  time,  you  begin  to  know 
that  they  are  there.  Germs  make  poi- 
sons as  they  grow  and  divide  in  your 
body.  These  poisons  are  called  toxins. 
They  may  make  some  part  of  your 
body  sore  and  red.  This  happens  when 
you  have  a boil.  The  toxins  may  get 
into  your  blood  and  then  be  carried 
all  through  your  body.  You  may  have 
a headache,  a fever,  and  sore,  red  eyes. 
Your  body  is  out  of  order.  Germs  are 
using  the  materials  in  your  body  for 
food.  They  are  making  toxins  and 
pouring  them  into  your  blood. 

Your  body  fights  back  with  its  own 
weapons.  Do  you  know  what  they 
are?  In  your  blood,  there  are  white 
cells.  The  white  cells  are  also  called 
white  corpuscles.  Corpuscle  means 
little  body.  The  white  corpuscles  are 
powerful  enemies  of  germs.  You  know 
that  blood  flows  to  every  part  of  your 
body.  So  these  germ  fighters  go  every- 
where in  your  body,  too. 

Whenever  germs  get  inside  your 
body,  the  white  corpuscles  gather  at 
the  place  where  the  germs  are.  The 
white  corpuscles  are  so  small  that 
they  can  pass  out  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  into  the  cells.  When  they  get 
to  the  germs,  the  battle  begins.  The 


white  corpuscles  kill  the  germs  by 
eating  them. 

If  your  body  is  well  and  strong,  it 
will  usually  have  enough  white  cor- 
puscles to  kill  the  germs.  These  white 
cells  in  your  blood  have  often  kept 
you  from  getting  sick,  because  they 
killed  the  germs  quickly.  But  some- 
times germs  multiply  so  fast  that  the 
white  corpuscles  cannot  fight  them 
successfully.  Then  the  germs  make 
you  sick. 

There  is  still  another  way  that  your 
body  fights  germs.  Certain  cells  in 
your  body  make  materials  that  are 
poured  into  your  blood.  Some  of  these 
materials  make  germs  more  appetiz- 
ing to  the  white  corpuscles.  They  are 
somewhat  like  the  sugar  and  cream 
you  put  on  breakfast  food  to  make  it 
taste  better.  Some  of  these  materials 
kill  germs.  Others  change  the  toxins 
and  make  them  harmless.  The  mate- 

Tliese  are  blood  cells.  The  three  largest 
cells  are  white  corpuscles. 
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rials  that  do  this  are  called  antitoxins.  germ  fighters  more  easily  if  it  is 

Anti-  means  against,  and  toxin  means  healthy.  So  you  see  another  impor- 

poison.  Your  body  makes  all  of  these  tant  reason  for  building  a strong  body. 


1.  How  does  your  body  keep  some  germs  from  getting  inside? 

2.  Why  do  germs  make  you  sick? 

3.  How  does  your  body  fight  germs  that  get  inside? 

4.  What  is  a toxin?  What  is  an  antitoxin?  Which  one  does  your  body 

make?  Which  one  do  germs  make? 


How  do  scientists  help  your  body  fight  germs? 


Not  many  years  ago,  smallpox 
was  a very  common  disease. 
Thousands  of  people  died  from  it 
every  year.  Those  who  got  it  and  lived 
were  left  with  ugly  marks  on  their 
bodies.  Today,  smallpox  is  no  longer 


a common  disease.  Scientists  know 
how  to  keep  us  from  getting  it.  Do 
you  know  what  they  do  to  help  our 
bodies  fight  this  disease? 

Almost  every  boy  and  girl  in  your 
school  has  been  vaccinated  against 
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smallpox.  When  you  are  vaccinated, 
a doctor  puts  a liquid  into  your  body. 
This  liquid  is  called  a vaccine.  It  is 
put  into  your  body  to  keep  you  from 
getting  the  disease.  The  vaccine  makes 
your  body  produce  antitoxins.  If 
smallpox  germs  get  into  your  body, 
the  antitoxins  will  make  the  toxins 
that  the  germs  produce  harmless. 
Then  the  white  corpuscles  in  your 
blood  will  have  time  to  kill  the  germs 
before  they  can  multiply  very  much. 

The  antitoxins  stay  in  your  body 
for  about  seven  years.  During  this 
time,  they  protect  you  from  small- 
pox. After  seven  years,  you  should  be 
vaccinated  again.  You  can  also  be  vac- 
cinated against  typhoid  fever,  influ- 
enza, and  several  other  diseases.  A 


short  time  before  British  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  went  into  Italy,  a vaccine 
for  typhus  was  discovered.  In  other 
wars,  more  soldiers  were  killed  by 
typhus  than  were  killed  by  bullets. 
But  this  time  not  one  soldier  died 
from  the  disease.  The  vaccine  saved 
thousands  of  lives. 

Scientists  have  another  way  of 
helping  your  body  fight  germs.  They 
use  another  kind  of  liquid  to  do  this. 
This  liquid  is  called  a serum.  It  con- 
tains antitoxins  that  make  the  toxins 
produced  by  germs  harmless.  When 
the  serum  is  put  into  your  body,  the 
antitoxins  are  ready  to  help  the  white 
corpuscles  fight  germs. 

Serums  are  made  in  a very  interest- 
ing way.  To  make  the  serum  for  diph- 
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Blood  from  these  horses  will  give  anti- 
toxins. 


theria,  scientists  put  some  of  the 
toxins  made  by  diphtheria  germs  into 
a horse.  The  body  of  the  horse  makes 
antitoxins  and  pours  them  into  the 
blood.  Then  some  of  this  blood  is 
taken  from  the  horse.  The  serum  that 
is  made  from  the  horse’s  blood  has 
the  antitoxins  in  it. 

Serums  and  vaccines  keep  you 
from  getting  certain  diseases.  Scien- 
tists have  also  discovered  materials 
that  will  cure  certain  diseases  after 
you  get  them.  You  have  probably 
heard  about  the  “sulfa”  drugs.  They 


are  some  of  our  best  germ  killers. 
They  have  cut  the  deaths  from  some 
diseases  to  less  than  one  third  of  what 
they  used  to  be. 

The  first  sulfa  drug  was  made 
about  forty  years  ago.  But  for  a long 
time,  no  one  knew  that  it  would  help 
kill  germs.  Then  a little  over  ten 
years  ago,  a scientist  discovered  that 
it  would  cure  certain  diseases  caused 
by  bacteria.  Some  of  these  diseases, 
such  as  pneumonia,  killed  thousands 
of  people  every  year.  Since  that  time, 
other  scientists  have  made  many  dif- 
ferent sulfa  drugs.  Each  kind  is  best 
for  a certain  disease.  When  bacteria 
take  a sulfa  drug  into  their  bodies, 
they  stop  growing  and  do  not  divide. 
Then  the  white  corpuscles  kill  the 
bacteria. 

Newer  drugs  work  better  than  the 
sulfa  drugs  in  curing  some  diseases. 
Some  of  these  drugs  are  penicillin, 
streptomycin,  aureomycin,  Chloromy- 
cetin, and  terramycin.  These  drugs 
are  chemical  materials  produced  by 
living  things.  They  kill  germs  in  about 
the  same  way  that  sulfa  drugs  do. 
Remember  that  these  drugs  are  new 
discoveries.  Scientists  still  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  using  them. 
Never  take  any  of  these  drugs  unless 
a doctor  tells  you  to. 


1.  What  is  a vaccine?  How  does  it  help  your  body  fight  germs? 

2.  What  is  a serum?  How  does  it  help  your  body  fight  germs? 

3.  Thousands  of  people  who  might  have  died  during  the  last  ten 

years  are  alive  today.  Why  do  you  think  this  is  true? 
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How  can  we  keep  germs  from  spreading? 


Your  body  fights  germs,  and  sci- 
entists have  discovered  many 
ways  to  help  it  fight  them.  But  there 
is  a better  way  to  control  germs.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is?  Stop  and  think 
how  germs  get  into  your  body.  If  we 
keep  germs  from  spreading,  we  can 
prevent  them  from  making  people 
sick. 

A town  once  used  this  sign  to  adver- 
tise itself  to  travellers.  “Millville  is  the 
most  sanitary  town  in  this  province.” 
Sanitary  means  clean  and  free  from 
germs.  If  you  were  planning  to  make 
your  town  a very  sanitary  place  to 
live,  what  would  you  do? 

First,  you  probably  would  think  of 
all  the  ways  that  germs  are  spread. 
Then  you  would  try  to  think  of  ways 
to  keep  them  from  spreading.  You 
know  that  water,  milk,  and  food  can 
spread  germs  if  they  are  not  kept 
clean  and  pure.  What  can  we  do  to 
keep  water,  milk,  and  food  free  from 
germs? 

The  water  you  drink  may  come 
from  a lake,  a river,  or  a well.  Sup- 
pose that  it  comes  from  a very  muddy 
river.  Animals  have  lived  and  died  in 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  their  bodies 
have  decayed  in  it.  Dirt  gets  into  the 
river  from  all  along  the  river  banks. 
If  there  are  towns  on  the  river,  germs 
from  sick  people  probably  get  into  the 
water.  How  can  this  dirty  water  that 
is  full  of  germs  be  made  pure  and  safe 
for  drinking? 


You  can  find  one  way  to  make  the 
water  pure  by  doing  an  experiment. 
Tie  a cloth  over  the  bottom  of  a lamp 
chimney  or  fasten  it  with  a rubber 
band.  Pour  some  coarse  gravel  into 
the  chimney  until  you  have  a layer 
about  three  inches  deep.  Then  put  in 
sand  until  it  is  about  two  inches  from 
the  top.  Hold  the  lamp  chimney  over 
an  empty  glass.  Then  pour  a glass  of 
muddy  water  into  the  chimney.  Look 
at  the  water  that  comes  through  the 
sand  and  gravel  into  the  glass  below. 
Then  pour  this  water  into  the  chim- 
ney again  and  let  it  run  through  into 
the  glass.  Is  the  water  in  the  glass 
clear  now? 

This  way  of  taking  dirt  out  of  water 
is  called  filtering.  Do  not  drink  the 
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The  water  is  being  sprayed  into  the  air  so  that  sunshine  and  the  oxygen  in  the  air  can 
help  purify  it. 


water  you  have  filtered.  It  may  not  be 
pure  even  though  it  looks  clear.  When 
water  is  filtered  for  a town  or  city,  it 
runs  through  much  more  sand  and 
gravel  than  you  used.  In  the  filtering 
plant  of  a city,  there  are  big,  deep 
layers  of  sand  and  gravel  that  take 
dirt  and  some  germs  out  of  the  water. 
Of  course,  the  sand  and  gravel  have 
to  be  cleaned  now  and  then. 

Another  way  to  make  water  pure 
is  to  spray  it  into  the  air.  Germs  do 
not  live  well  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
When  water  is  sprayed  into  the  air, 
sunlight  and  oxygen  kill  many  of  the 
germs.  Still  another  way  to  make 
water  pure  is  to  add  chemicals  that 
kill  germs.  A gas  called  chlorine  is 
often  used.  A very  small  amount  of 
chlorine  will  kill  the  germs  in  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  water.  Many  cities 


use  filtering,  spraying,  and  chemicals 
to  get  pure  water.  The  water  is  tested 
every  day,  or  several  times  a day,  to 
make  sure  that  the  germs  have  been 
taken  out  or  killed. 

Water  can  also  be  made  pure  by 
boiling  it.  You  can  use  this  way  in 
your  home.  But,  of  course,  a city 
could  not  boil  all  the  water  that  its 
people  use.  Many  times  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  with  the  water  sup- 
ply in  a city  or  town,  the  people  will 
be  warned  to  boil  all  the  water  they 
drink.  You  can  see  that  a supply  of 
pure  water  is  one  of  the  things  that 
make  a town  sanitary. 

Have  you  ever  visited  a dairy  farm? 
If  the  farm  supplies  milk  that  is  safe 
to  drink,  you  will  see  a clean  barn 
with  clean  cows,  clean  workers,  and 
clean  milk  cans.  The  farmer  will  be 
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Which  store  do  you  think  it  would  he  safer 


sure  that  the  cows  are  healthy.  The 
cows  will  be  tested  to  see  if  they  have 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  dangerous 
disease.  Any  cows  that  are  not  healthy 
will  be  killed.  If  the  milk  goes  to  a 
dairy  to  be  put  into  bottles,  the  dairy 
should  be  clean,  too.  In  your  sani- 
tary town,  you  would  not  let  a farm 
or  dairy  sell  milk  unless  health  officers 
found  that  the  milk  was  clean. 

To  keep  milk  safe,  dairies  pasteur- 
ize it.  Louis  Pasteur  discovered  this 
way  to  keep  milk  pure.  Milk  is  usually 
pasteurized  by  heating  it  to  between 
142  °F.  and  145  °F.  and  keeping  it  at 
that  temperature  for  half  an  hour,  then 
cooling  it  to  50  °F.  Many  cities  do  not 
allow  unpasteurized  milk  to  be  sold. 

What  would  you  do  about  stores, 
restaurants,  and  other  places  that  sell 
food  in  your  sanitary  town?  Health 


to  buy  food  from?  Why  do  you  think  so? 


officers  should  see  that  the  stores  and 
restaurants  are  kept  clean.  The  people 
who  work  in  them  should  be  clean, 
too.  Meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  other 
foods  that  spoil  easily  should  be  kept 
cool  in  a refrigerator.  Flies,  rats,  and 
other  animals  should  be  kept  away 
from  the  food.  Every  restaurant 
should  have  a clean  kitchen  with 
clean  food.  To  kill  germs,  the  dishes 
should  be  washed  in  hot,  soapy  water 
and  then  rinsed  in  clear,  boiling  water. 
This  will  make  the  dishes  safe  to  use. 

Of  course,  every  dirty  place  in  the 
town  should  be  cleaned  up,  too.  This 
will  help  to  get  rid  of  flies  and  rats. 
Dirt  and  rubbish  in  the  streets  should 
be  collected  and  burned.  All  garbage 
pails  should  be  tightly  covered.  The 
garbage  should  be  collected  and  then 
burned  or  buried.  Oil  should  be  put 
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This  machine  is  spreading  a kind  of  fog  of  DDT  spray  to  see  if  it  will  kill  the  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects  on  the  heach.  Outdoors,  the  spray  soon  thins  out  and  does  not  harm 
people. 


on  streams  and  ponds  where  mosqui- 
toes lay  their  eggs.  Wire  screens  on 
windows  and  doors  will  keep  out  both 
mosquitoes  and  flies. 

A few  years  ago,  scientists  discov- 
ered an  insect  killer  that  is  sure  death 
to  flies,  mosquitoes,  lice,  and  fleas. 
This  insect  killer  is  a white  powder 
called  DDT.  It  is  usually  mixed 
with  other  materials  so  that  it  will 
not  be  too  strong.  To  control  typhus 
in  Naples,  more  than  a million  people 
were  dusted  with  DDT.  It  killed  the 
lice  and  fleas  on  their  bodies.  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  airplanes  sprayed  DDT 
over  entire  islands  to  kill  the  mosqui- 
toes that  carry  malaria  germs. 

DDT  can  be  sprayed  on  screens  or 
other  places  where  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes gather.  It  will  kill  insects  for  sev- 


eral months  afterward.  It  does  not 
kill  them  at  once,  but  any  fly  or  mos- 
quito that  touches  it  will  soon  die.  If 
you  use  DDT  around  your  home,  be 
careful  not  to  spray  it  on  food  or 
dishes.  Do  not  breathe  it  into  your 
lungs  or  swallow  it.  Remember  that 
DDT  is  a poison. 

In  your  sanitary  town,  something 
else  should  be  done  to  keep  germs 
from  spreading.  Whenever  anyone 
gets  a disease  that  can  be  easily  car- 
ried from  one  person  to  another,  he 
should  be  kept  away  from  other  peo- 
ple. If  he  has  measles,  mumps,  chicken 
pox,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  or  any  disease 
like  these,  he  should  stay  at  home. 
A health  officer  should  put  a sign  on 
the  door.  Then  people  can  see  the 
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sign  and  know  that  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  go  in.  We  say  that  the  sick 
person  is  quarantined.  He  cannot 
leave  his  home  until  a health  officer 
takes  the  sign  down. 

After  the  sick  person  is  well  again, 
his  room  and  bedclothes  should  be 
cleaned  thoroughly.  All  the  germs 
should  be  killed.  None  should  be  left 
to  spread  the  disease  to  someone  else. 
A chemical  called  a germicide  should 
be  used.  Germicide  means  germ 
killer.  Sometimes  the  sick  person’s 
room  or  even  his  home  must  be  fumi- 
gated. To  do  this,  a germicide  that 
is  a gas  is  used.  The  gas  goes  into  all 
the  cracks  and  kills  the  germs. 

The  war  against  germs  must  be 
fought  every  hour  of  every  day.  Be- 
fore people  knew  how  to  fight  germs, 
terrible  epidemics  used  to  sweep 
through  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
world.  When  a disease  spreads  so  rap- 
idly that  many  people  have  it  at  the 
same  time,  we  say  that  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  the  disease.  During  one 
epidemic  in  Europe,  at  least  25  mil- 
lion people  died.  In  some  parts  of  the 


Dishes  that  a sick  person  has  used  can 
he  made  safe  by  boiling  them  for  a minute 
or  two. 


world,  there  are  still  terrible  epidem- 
ics. But  in  our  country  and  many 
others,  thousands  of  doctors,  nurses, 
health  officers,  and  other  scientists  are 
fighting  the  war  against  germs.  They 
save  us  from  the  terrible  epidemics 
that  killed  so  many  people  in  the  past 


1.  What  is  done  in  your  community  to  keep  germs  from  spreading? 

2.  How  is  the  milk  you  drink  made  safe? 

3.  What  is  done  in  your  school  to  keep  germs  from  spreading? 

4.  In  your  own  words , tell  what  quarantine  means. 

5.  Make  a list  of  rules  for  keeping  your  community  sanitary.  Give 

a reason  for  each  rule. 

6.  How  is  the  water  you  drink  made  pure? 

7.  How  can  we  control  insects  that  spread  disease? 
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What  does  the  sign  in  the  picture  on  the  left  mean  when  it  says  “Safe  Water”?  This  man 
is  working  in  a bakery.  Why  should  he  always  be  careful  to  obey  the  sign  on  the  wall? 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 


1.  How  did  the  invention  of  the 
microscope  help  scientists  discover 
germs? 

2.  Why  does  the  health  officer  quar- 
antine people  for  some  diseases  but 
not  for  others? 

3.  Read  over  the  directions  for 
growing  bacteria  on  pages  100  and 
101.  Suppose  that  you  found  bacteria 
growing  in  Dish  6.  What  would  this 
tell  you  about  how  you  did  the  experi- 
ment? Why? 

4.  Two  important  discoveries  helped 
doctors  stop  the  spread  of  typhus.  Tell 
what  each  discovery  was  and  what  it 
did  to  stop  the  disease. 

5.  If  you  were  not  sure  that  some 
water  was  pure,  what  could  you  do  to 
make  it  safe  to  drink?  How  can  milk 
be  made  safe? 


6.  Make  a list  of  rules  that  will  help 
you  keep  from  getting  sick. 

7.  What  should  you  do  if  you  do  get 
a disease? 

8.  Explain  why  a strong,  healthy 
body  is  your  best  protection  against 
disease. 

9.  What  can  you  do  to  keep  your 
body  strong  and  healthy? 

10.  How  can  you  keep  from  spread- 
ing germs  to  other  people? 

11.  How  are  vaccines  and  serums 
alike?  How  are  they  different? 

12.  What  is  one  way  in  which  ani- 
mals are  used  to  help  keep  us  well? 
Explain  your  answer. 

13.  Diseases  are  often  spread  in 
trains,  buses,  motion  picture  theatres, 
and  other  crowded  places.  Explain 
how  this  happens. 
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THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Find  out  how  often  the  water  you 
drink  is  tested  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
pure. 

2.  Read  about  Edward  Jenner  and 
vaccination  against  smallpox. 

3.  Visit  a dairy  to  see  how  milk  is 
kept  free  from  germs. 

4.  Mosquitoes  once  stopped  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Find 
out  what  was  done  to  control  them. 

5.  Animals  and  plants  have  diseases. 
Find  out  what  some  of  the  diseases  are 
and  how  they  are  caused. 

6.  Read  about  Sir  Alexander  Flem- 
ing and  the  discovery  of  penicillin. 
Make  a report  to  your  class. 


7.  Find  out  what  diseases  are  car- 
ried by  animals  and  which  animals 
carry  them. 

8.  Learn  more  about  the  sulfa 
drugs.  Find  out  for  what  diseases  each 
drug  is  best. 

9.  Read  about  some  of  the  epidemics 
that  killed  millions  of  people  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 

10.  Take  a walk  around  your  com- 
munity to  see  whether  it  is  sanitary.  Be 
sure  to  visit  food  stores  and  restau- 
rants. Find  out  how  the  people  in  your 
community  work  together  to  make  it 
a healthful  place.  Then  make  a report 
to  your  class. 
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* In  Unit  Five  Ton  Will  Learn  * 

* Where  electric  current  comes  from  * How  we  connect  electric  appliances  * 

* Why  electric  wires  are  covered  * How  we  protect  buildings  from  short  circuits  * 

* How  we  control  electric  current  * How  we  use  electric  current  to  make  heat  * 

* How  electric  current  gives  light  * How  we  use  electric  current  to  make  a magnet  * 

* How  a telegraph  works  * How  an  electric  bell  rings  * 

* How  an  electric  motor  runs  * 


How  Do  We  Use  Electric  Current? 


One  winter  evening,  there  was  a 
terrible  storm.  Snow  and  ice  be- 
gan to  gather  on  the  wires  that  carried 
electric  current  from  the  powerhouse 
to  the  city.  At  last,  the  load  of  snow 
and  ice  became  so  heavy  that  some  of 
the  wires  snapped.  In  an  instant,  the 
city  was  in  darkness.  Just  a moment 
before,  the  streets,  homes,  and  stores 
had  been  brightly  lighted. 

Of  course,  some  electric  current 
was  still  being  used.  Flashlight  bat- 
teries supplied  enough  current  to 
make  some  light.  Automobile  bat- 
teries provided  current  to  start  the 
cars  and  light  their  lamps.  In  a hospi- 
tal, a doctor  was  performing  an  opera- 
tion when  the  lights  went  out.  Quickly 
the  storage  batteries  were  switched 
on.  These  storage  batteries  were  kept 
for  just  such  an  emergency.  But 
everything  that  used  electric  current 
from  the  powerhouse  had  stopped 
working. 


In  the  theatres,  there  was  no  cur- 
rent to  run  the  moving-picture  ma- 
chines. A dentist  had  to  stop  filling 
a man’s  tooth,  because  there  was  no 
current  to  turn  his  drill.  In  the  news- 
paper office,  the  printing  presses 
stopped  running.  So  the  newspaper 
for  the  next  morning  could  not  be 
printed. 

Out  in  the  country,  some  farms 
used  electric  current  from  the  same 
powerhouse.  Now  there  was  no  cur- 
rent to  light  the  homes  and  barns  or 
to  run  the  pumps  that  brought  water 
up  from  the  wells.  In  almost  every 
home  and  building  in  the  city  and  on 
the  farms  nearby,  there  were  tools 
and  appliances  that  would  not  work 
because  the  current  was  off.  You  can 
see  that  it  was  a serious  thing  to  have 
the  electric  current  go  off.  In  this  unit, 
you  will  learn  how  electric  current 
does  many  useful  and  important 
things  for  you  every  day. 
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You  can  easily  learn  about  one 
way  that  we  use  to  make  electric 
current.  Get  an  old,  worn-out  dry  cell 
and  break  it  open  to  see  what  it  is 
made  of.  First,  pull  off  the  cardboard 
cover  and  notice  the  metal  under- 
neath. This  metal  is  zinc.  Now  break 
off  the  top  of  the  dry  cell  and  pour 
out  about  half  of  the  black  mixture 
inside.  You  can  see  a black  rod  in  the 
centre.  This  rod  is  made  of  carbon. 

Look  at  the  black  mixture  that  you 
have  poured  out.  There  are  some 
chemicals  in  it.  Different  chemicals 
are  used  in  different  kinds  of  dry  cells. 
But  all  dry  cells  have  a zinc  container 
for  the  chemicals  and  the  carbon  rod. 
If  you  feel  the  chemicals,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  moist.  So  a dry  cell 
is  not  really  dry  except  on  the  outside. 
The  top  is  sealed  to  keep  the  chemicals 
moist.  The  zinc  container  also  helps 
to  keep  them  from  drying  out. 


If  you  look  carefully  at  the  worn- 
out  dry  cell,  you  may  find  some  holes 
in  the  zinc.  You  may  also  find  some 
white  powder  on  it.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose made  the  holes  and  the  white 
powder?  You  know  that  materials  can 
change  into  other  kinds  of  materials. 
When  they  do  this,  we  say  that  a 
chemical  change  takes  place.  This 
kind  of  change  goes  on  in  a dry  cell. 
The  chemicals  inside  the  cell  change 
part  of  the  hard  zinc  into  a soft,  white 
powder.  When  this  chemical  change 
happens,  the  cell  makes  an  electric 
current. 

After  the  cell  has  been  used  for  a 
time,  the  chemical  change  stops. 
When  this  happens,  the  cell  can  no 
longer  make  an  electric  current.  So 
we  say  that  the  cell  is  dead.  Cells  can 
become  dead  even  if  they  are  not  used. 
When  they  stand  for  a long  time,  the 
chemicals  become  dry  or  they  slowly 
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change.  Then  the  cell  cannot  make 
current. 

Look  around  to  see  how  many 
places  you  can  find  where  dry  cells 
are  used.  You  will  probably  find  two 
or  more  cells  connected  together  to 
form  a battery.  As  you  might  expect, 
a battery  of  cells  can  supply  more 
current  than  just  one  cell.  A flashlight 
usually  has  a battery  of  two  or  more 
cells  inside  its  case. 

Besides  a dry  cell,  there  is  another 
kind  of  electric  cell  that  makes  cur- 
rent. This  kind  is  called  a wet  cell. 
Perhaps  you  can  make  a wet  cell  right 
in  your  classroom.  Then  you  can  use 
it  to  light  a small  electric  bulb.  Get 
a drinking  glass  or  a small  glass  jar. 
Also  get  a strip  of  zinc  and  a strip  of 
copper.  Each  strip  should  be  about 
one  inch  wide  and  five  inches  long. 
The  wider  the  strips  are,  the  better 
the  cell  will  work.  Punch  a hole  in 
one  end  of  each  strip.  Then  bend  the 
strips  so  that  they  will  hang  from  the 
rim  of  the  glass,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture below. 


Now  get  two  or  three  feet  of  cov- 
ered copper  wire.  Cut  the  wire  into 
two  pieces  of  the  same  length.  Scrape 
about  an  inch  of  the  covering  off  both 
ends  of  each  piece  of  wire.  Put  one 
end  of  a wire  through  the  hole  in  one 
of  the  metal  strips.  Fasten  the  wire 
tightly  to  the  strip.  Do  the  same  thing 
with  the  other  wire  and  the  other 
strip. 

The  cell  is  now  ready  to  put  to- 
gether. Have  your  teacher  fill  the 
glass  about  three-quarters  full  of  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
The  mixture  should  be  about  one  part 
acid  and  ten  parts  water.  Hang  the 
metal  strips  in  the  mixture  of  acid 
and  water.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the 
strips  touch  each  other.  Screw  a small 
electric-light  bulb  into  a socket.  Con- 
nect the  wires  to  the  socket.  Does  the 
bulb  light  up?  If  you  have  a small 
electric  bell,  connect  it  to  the  cell  in 
place  of  the  bulb.  Does  the  bell  ring? 

If  the  metal  strips  are  big  enough, 
the  lamp  should  light  or  the  bell 
should  ring  for  a short  time.  Do  you 
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Dams  such  as  this  generate  an  enormous  amount  of  power. 


see  bubbles  gathering  on  the  metal 
strips?  These  bubbles  show  that  a 
chemical  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
acid  and  on  the  metal  strips.  This 
chemical  change  makes  an  electric 
current. 

In  an  automobile,  there  is  a battery 
of  wet  cells  to  supply  electric  current. 
This  battery  is  called  a storage  bat- 
tery. It  is  usually  made  of  three  wet 
cells  connected  together.  These  cells 
are  very  different  from  dry  cells.  If 
the  cells  in  a storage  battery  become 
dead,  they  can  be  charged.  Then  they 
will  supply  electric  current  again.  To 
charge  a storage  battery,  an  electric 
current  from  some  other  source  of 
current  is  run  through  the  cells  for 
a while. 


Electric  cells  do  not  supply  the  huge 
amounts  of  current  that  we  use  in  our 
homes  and  other  buildings.  You  know 
that  wires  come  into  our  buildings 
from  outside.  We  have  to  pay  for  the 
electric  current  that  we  get  in  this 
way.  Where  does  this  current  come 
from? 

If  you  could  follow  the  wires  that 
bring  current  into  your  home,  you 
would  find  that  they  lead  to  a power- 
house. Inside  the  powerhouse,  you 
would  see  some  machines  that  make 
electric  current.  These  machines  are 
called  generators. 

You  would  hear  a humming  sound 
in  the  powerhouse,  too.  This  sound 
comes  from  the  generators.  They  are 
whirling  around  very  fast  as  they 
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These  are  huge  generators  in  the  powerhouse  at  a large  dam. 


make  electric  current.  You  know  that 
it  takes  a force  to  make  anything 
move.  You  also  know  that  some  kind 
of  energy  is  needed  to  produce  a force. 
Let  us  find  out  what  kinds  of  energy 
produce  the  force  that  makes  a gen- 
erator turn  at  high  speed. 

Each  generator  in  the  powerhouse 
is  connected  to  a turhine.  This  is  a 
wheel  that  has  slanting  blades.  When 
something  strikes  the  blades,  the  tur- 
bine whirls  around  like  a pinwheel. 
If  the  powerhouse  is  near  a dam 
or  waterfall,  swiftly  moving  water 
rushes  through  the  turbine  and  makes 
the  generator  turn  very  fast.  The 
energy  of  moving  water  produces  the 
force  that  makes  the  generator  move 
around. 


Huge  amounts  of  electric  current 
are  produced  by  the  energy  of  moving 
water.  This  current  can  be  sent 
through  wires  to  places  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  The  wires  are  held  up  by 
tall  steel  towers.  In  each  province 
electric  current  from  different  power- 
houses is  generally  pooled  and  then 
distributed  to  the  population  centres. 
These  powerhouses  are  near  large 
dams  built  across  rivers. 

Large  waterfalls  are  sources  of  en- 
ergy, too.  There  is  a powerhouse  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Part  of  the  water  at 
Niagara  Falls  is  sent  through  turbines 
that  turn  very  large  generators.  The 
electric  current  made  by  these  huge 
generators  helps  to  supply  the  whole 
of  Ontario  with  electric  power. 
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Many  places  in  our  country  have 
no  swiftly  moving  water  to  use  in 
making  electric  current.  So  some- 
thing else  must  be  used  to  turn  the 
generators.  Often  they  are  run  by  the 
energy  of  steam.  Coal,  oil,  or  some 
other  fuel  is  burned  to  produce  the 
heat  that  changes  water  to  steam. 
Then  the  steam  shoots  with  great 
force  against  the  blades  of  a turbine. 
As  the  turbine  whirls  at  high  speed, 
it  makes  a generator  turn.  The  energy 
of  steam  produces  the  force  that  runs 
the  generator. 

Besides  the  energy  of  steam  or  mov- 
ing water,  other  forms  of  energy  can 
be  used  to  turn  a generator.  The 
energy  of  moving  air,  or  wind,  is  often 
used  to  make  electric  current  on 
farms.  The  wind  turns  a windmill 
that  is  connected  to  a generator. 

Another  form  of  energy  used  to 
make  electric  current  is  the  energy  of 
exploding  gas.  When  gas  explodes  in 
a gasoline  engine  or  a Diesel  engine, 
it  can  push  with  great  force.  This 
force  will  turn  a generator  and  make 
electric  current.  The  gasoline  engine 


of  an  automobile  runs  a small  genera- 
tor in  the  car.  This  generator  helps 
keep  the  storage  battery  charged.  It 
also  produces  current  for  the  car  to 
use  while  the  engine  is  running. 

You  have  learned  that  we  get  elec- 
tric current  in  two  ways.  Some  of  the 
current  we  use  comes  from  cells,  but 
most  of  it  comes  from  generators.  You 
know  that  different  forms  of  energy 
are  used  to  make  electric  current.  The 
energy  that  cells  use  to  make  current 
is  stored  in  the  materials  from  which 
the  cells  are  made.  When  a chemical 
change  takes  place,  the  energy  stored 
in  the  materials  is  changed  to  electric 
current.  Generators  change  the  en- 
ergy of  moving  water,  steam,  wind, 
and  exploding  gas  into  electric  cur- 
rent. 

Scientists  know  that  an  electric 
current  has  energy.  It  can  produce 
a force  that  will  make  things  move, 
and  it  can  do  much  useful  work.  The 
energy  of  an  electric  current  comes 
from  other  forms  of  energy.  Cells  and 
generators  change  these  forms  of 
energy  into  electric  current. 


1 . What  must  happen  in  an  electric  cell  before  it  will  make  a current? 

2.  Why  do  dry  cells  become  dead? 

3.  If  you  are  talking  about  just  one  dry  cell,  why  is  it  not  correct  to 

call  it  a battery? 

4.  How  are  dry  cells  different  from  storage  batteries? 

5.  Name  four  forms  of  energy  used  to  turn  generators  that  make 

electric  current.  Tell  how  each  form  of  energy  is  used  to  do  this. 

6.  Where  does  most  of  the  electric  current  used  in  your  home  or 

school  come  from? 
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How  do  we  connect  electrical  appliances? 


The  electric  current  that  you 
use  in  your  home  may  come  from 
generators  nearby  or  far  away.  But 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from,  the 
current  has  to  be  brought  to  your 
home.  Then  it  must  be  made  to  go  to 
light  bulbs,  toasters,  irons,  radios, 
and  other  electrical  appliances.  How 
do  we  make  the  current  go  where  we 
want  it  to  go? 

An  experiment  will  help  you  find 
out.  Get  two  short  pieces  of  covered 
copper  wire.  Scrape  the  covering  off 
the  ends  as  you  did  before.  Screw  a 
small  light  bulb  into  a socket.  Con- 
nect one  wire  from  the  socket  to  a 
binding  post  of  a dry  cell.  Does  the 
bulb  light?  Then  connect  the  other 
wire  from  the  socket  to  the  other 
binding  post  of  the  cell.  Does  the 
bulb  light  now?  Why? 

Study  the  wires  carefully.  See  if 
you  can  trace  the  current  as  it  flows 
along.  Start  at  one  binding  post  of  the 
dry  cell.  Follow  the  wire  to  the  socket. 


Notice  that  there  is  a wire  in  the 
bulb.  Then  follow  the  other  wire  from 
the  socket  back  to  the  dry  cell. 

If  an  electric  current  made  a red 
line  as  it  flowed,  your  wires  and  bulb 
would  look  like  those  in  the  picture. 
Trace  the  red  line  from  the  dry  cell 
through  the  bulb  and  back  to  the  cell. 
Do  you  see  that  the  current  flows  back 
to  the  place  where  it  starts?  The  path 
that  the  current  follows  is  called  a 
circuit.  The  current  will  not  go  just 
part  of  the  way  around  this  circuit. 
If  it  cannot  travel  all  the  way,  it  will 
not  flow  at  all. 

A current  will  not  flow  unless  the 
circuit  is  closed.  If  a piece  of  wire  is 
missing  from  the  path,  there  will  be 
a break  in  the  circuit.  Then  the  cir- 
cuit will  be  open,  and  no  current  will 
flow.  If  you  disconnect  one  end  of  a 
wire  leading  to  the  bulb,  the  light  goes 
out  at  once.  Hold  the  end  of  the  wire 
near  but  not  touching  the  place  where 
it  was  connected.  Does  the  bulb  light? 
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The  bulb  will  not  light  unless  the 
end  of  the  wire  touches  the  place 
where  it  was  connected.  Small  as  it 
is,  this  break  in  the  circuit  keeps  the 
current  from  flowing.  A circuit  must 
be  closed  before  current  will  flow 
through  it. 

Look  at  the  cord  of  an  electric  iron. 
You  will  find  that  the  cord  is  made 
of  two  wires  twisted  together.  On  one 
end  of  the  cord  is  a plug  with  two 
prongs.  Each  prong  is  connected  to 
one  of  the  wires  in  the  cord.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  cord  is  a socket  that 
fits  tightly  over  two  prongs  on  the 
iron.  When  the  cord  is  connected 
from  the  iron  to  an  outlet  where  cur- 
rent comes  into  the  room,  the  current 
goes  into  the  iron  through  one  wire 
and  out  through  the  other. 

Now  look  at  the  cord  that  you  use 
with  an  electric  toaster.  Has  it  two 
wires?  Has  the  plug  two  prongs?  In 


all  electrical  appliances  that  you  use, 
there  are  two  wires  to  make  a closed 
circuit  for  the  current. 

You  know  how  the  electric  cur- 
rent gets  to  your  home.  Gas  and 
water  are  brought  to  your  home  in 
pipes.  But  current  comes  to  your 
home  through  wires  from  the  power- 
house where  it  is  made.  Can  you  find 
the  place  where  the  current  comes 
into  your  home?  Notice  that  there 
are  at  least  two  wires. 

In  the  picture  on  the  next  page,  two 
wires  bring  the  electric  current  to  the 
house  from  the  main  line.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  and  sometimes  you 
see  only  one.  When  you  see  only  one 
wire,  it  is  because  several  wires  have 
been  put  together  inside  one  covering. 
You  know  why  there  cannot  be  just 
one  wire.  It  is  because  there  must  al- 
ways be  a closed  circuit  for  the  cur- 
rent to  flow  through. 
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When  you  are  using  toasters,  fans, 
irons,  radios,  and  other  electrical  ap- 
pliances, remember  that  the  current 
is  not  the  small  current  from  a dry 
cell.  You  are  using  a current  that  is 
dangerously  strong.  Be  sure  to  han- 
dle this  current  safely.  The  current  is 
a good  helper.  But  if  you  handle  it 
carelessly,  it  can  burn  you  or  even 
kill  you.  Many  people  are  burned  or 
killed  every  year  because  they  do  not 
handle  electric  current  carefully.  Here 
are  some  good  rules  for  you  to  follow 
when  you  use  electrical  appliances  or 
play  with  electrical  toys. 


Safety  rules  for  using  electrical  appliances 

1.  Disconnect  all  electrical  appliances  when  they  are  not  being  used. 

2.  If  there  is  a switch  on  an  electrical  appliance,  turn  it  off  before  you 

disconnect  the  appliance.  Also  be  sure  the  switch  is  turned  off 
before  you  connect  the  appliance. 

3.  Never  use  an  electrical  appliance  or  an  electric  cord  that  you  know 

is  out  of  order. 

4.  Never  try  an  experiment  with  an  electrical  appliance  or  an  electric 

cord  that  is  connected  to  the  current  in  your  home. 

5.  Never  touch  an  electrical  appliance  with  wet  hands.  Also  be  sure 

not  to  touch  it  if  any  part  of  your  body  is  against  a water  pipe, 
tap,  or  radiator. 


1.  What  is  a closed  circuit?  What  is  an  open  circuit? 

2.  What  happens  if  a circuit  is  broken  in  any  place? 

3.  Explain  how  an  electric  current  travels  through  an  electric  iron 

or  toaster. 

4.  Does  the  current  that  you  use  in  your  home  travel  through  a 

closed  circuit?  Why  do  you  think  so? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  you  should  obey  the  safety  rules  for  using 

electrical  appliances? 
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Why  are  electric  wires  covered? 


Probably  you  have  noticed  that 
nearly  all  the  electric  wires  we  use 
are  covered.  In  your  experiments, 
you  had  to  scrape  off  some  of  the  cov- 
ering to  connect  the  wires.  If  you 
looked  at  the  cords  of  electrical  appli- 
ances, you  found  that  the  wires  inside 
were  covered.  The  wires  that  bring 
electric  current  into  your  home  are 
covered,  too.  Why  do  you  think  that 
all  these  wires  are  covered? 

You  can  do  an  experiment  that  will 
help  you  answer  this  question.  Con- 
nect a small  light  bulb  to  a dry  cell. 
Use  bare  wires.  Then  touch  the  wires 
together,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Watch  what  happens.  Do  you  know 
why  the  light  goes  out?  Is  current 
flowing  through  the  wires  to  the  bulb? 
Do  you  think  current  is  flowing 
through  these  wires?  Then  separate 
the  wires.  Does  the  light  go  on  again? 

The  current  has  taken  a short  cut. 
This  short  cut  is  called  a short  circuit. 
When  two  wires  were  touched  to- 


gether, they  made  a closed  circuit.  But 
this  was  a shorter  circuit  than  the 
one  through  the  bulb.  At  once,  the 
current  went  through  the  shorter 
path. 

The  light  went  out  because  nearly 
all  the  current  flowed  from  one  wire 
to  the  other  without  going  through 
the  light  bulb.  As  soon  as  you  sep- 
arated the  wires,  the  current  flowed 
around  the  circuit  from  the  cell, 
through  the  bulb,  and  back  to  the  cell. 
Then  the  light  went  on  again. 

Electric  current  would  not  be  very 
useful  if  we  could  not  make  it  go 
where  we  want  it  to  go.  The  current 
would  not  do  useful  work  for  us  if  it 
always  took  a short  cut  back  to  where 
it  started.  We  want  to  make  it  go 
where  we  can  use  it.  So  we  make  the 
current  flow  through  a longer  path. 

If  there  is  a short  circuit  in  the 
wires  in  your  home,  the  lights  go  out. 
A short  circuit  in  the  wires  of  an  au- 
tomobile may  keep  the  engine  from 
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running,  or  it  may  put  the  lights  out. 
So  we  must  try  to  prevent  short  cir- 
cuits. Let  us  see  one  way  that  this 
is  done. 

You  already  know  that  nearly  all 
electric  wires  are  wrapped  with  a 
tight  covering.  If  you  look  at  some  of 
these  wires,  you  will  find  that  the 
covering  is  made  of  cotton,  silk,  or 
rubber.  Connect  a small  light  bulb 
to  a dry  cell.  This  time  use  covered 
wires.  Touch  the  wires  together  as  you 
did  before.  Does  the  light  go  out  or 
does  it  stay  on? 

This  experiment  shows  you  that 
electric  current  will  not  travel 
through  the  material  that  covers  the 
wire.  But  it  does  flow  through  the 
copper  in  the  wire.  A material 
through  which  current  will  flow  is 
called  a conductor.  Copper  is  a con- 
ductor of  electric  current.  So  are  sil- 
ver, aluminum,  iron,  and  brass. 

Any  material  through  which  elec- 
tric current  will  not  flow  is  called 
a non-conductor.  It  is  also  called  an 


insulator.  Cotton,  silk,  and  rubber 
are  non-conductors,  or  insulators. 
Wire  that  is  covered  with  an  insulator 
is  called  insulated  wire.  Enamel  is  an 
insulator.  So  wire  is  sometimes  in- 
sulated with  a coating  of  enamel. 
Glass  and  porcelain  are  also  insu- 
lators. They  are  used  to  support  elec- 
tric wires  on  poles. 

The  experiment  shows  you  one  way 
to  prevent  short  circuits.  You  use  in- 
sulated wires.  Then  even  if  the  wires 
do  touch  each  other,  the  current  will 
not  flow  from  one  wire  to  the  other. 
The  covering  is  an  insulator.  It  keeps 
the  conductors  from  touching  each 
other. 

Do  you  know  why  an  electric  cur- 
rent can  be  dangerous  when  it  takes 
a short  cut?  Do  the  experiment  with 
the  bare  wires  again.  When  the  bulb 
is  lighted,  feel  the  wires.  Do  they  feel 
warm?  Now  touch  the  wires  together 
near  the  dry  cell.  Hold  your  fingers 
near  the  wire  where  the  current  is  still 
flowing.  How  does  the  wire  feel  this 
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time?  Be  careful  not  to  burn  your 
fingers. 

You  can  see  from  this  experiment 
that  a short  circuit  makes  a wire  get 
hot.  The  wires  in  your  home  would 
become  very  hot  if  the  bare  wires 
were  allowed  to  touch  each  other. 
They  might  get  so  hot  that  they  would 
set  fire  to  something.  Every  year, 
many  fires  are  caused  by  short  cir- 
cuits. 


The  danger  of  short  circuits  is  not 
the  only  reason  why  wires  are  in- 
sulated. Have  you  ever  had  a shock 
from  touching  bare  wires?  Such  a 
shock  can  be  very  serious.  If  you  take 
hold  of  a bare  wire  through  which  a 
strong  current  is  flowing,  you  will  be 
badly  burned.  You  may  even  be  killed. 
So  that  is  another  reason  why  wires 
are  insulated  and  why  you  must  never 
touch  bare  wires. 


Safety  rules  for  using  electric  wires 

1.  Never  touch  electric  wires  or  use  an  electric  cord  on  which  the 

covering  is  worn. 

2.  Keep  electric  wires  and  cords  from  rubbing  against  things  or  becom- 

ing kinked.  Rubbing  may  wear  off  the  covering,  and  kinking  may 
break  it. 

3.  Stay  away  from  broken  wires  that  hang  down  from  poles  or 

buildings. 

4.  Never  climb  a pole  that  supports  electric  wires. 

5.  Never  touch  an  electric  wire  or  cord  with  wet  hands.  Also  do  not 

take  hold  of  a wire  or  cord  while  any  part  of  your  body  is  touching 
a water  pipe,  tap,  or  radiator. 


1 . Make  a drawing  to  show  what  a short  circuit  is. 

2.  In  most  of  your  experiments  with  electric  current,  you  use  in- 

sulated wire.  Why  do  you  have  to  scrape  some  of  the  covering 
off  the  ends  of  the  wire  before  you  connect  it? 

3.  Which  of  these  are  correct  reasons  for  using  insulated  wire  instead 

of  bare  wire? 

a)  Insulated  wire  lasts  longer. 

b)  It  is  safer  to  handle  than  bare  wire. 

c)  The  covering  keeps  the  wire  cooler. 

d)  Insulated  wire  helps  prevent  short  circuits. 

e)  The  covering  keeps  the  wire  cleaner. 

f)  Current  will  not  flow  in  an  insulated  wire. 
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This  experiment  shows  you  how  a fuse  works . 


How  do  we  protect  our  buildings  from  short  circuits? 


Sometimes  a building  catches  fire 
because  of  a short  circuit.  But 
this  is  usually  prevented.  Scientists 
have  worked  out  a way  to  protect 
our  buildings  from  short  circuits.  In 
every  building,  there  is  a “policeman” 
on  guard  in  the  electric  circuit.  This 
“policeman”  is  called  a fuse.  All  the 
current  must  flow  through  the  fuse 
before  it  goes  to  the  light  bulbs,  toast- 
ers, and  other  appliances. 

Have  you  ever  seen  what  happens 
to  a fuse  when  something  goes  wrong 
in  an  electric  circuit?  Perhaps  your 
mother  was  using  an  electric  iron 
when  all  at  once  something  in  the 
iron  went  s-s-s-s-s-t!  In  an  instant, 
the  current  was  off.  Something  in  the 
iron  or  the  cord  had  caused  a short 
circuit.  The  current  went  off  because 


the  fuse  was  guarding  your  home 
against  a short  circuit.  The  fuse 
turned  off  the  current. 

You  can  do  an  experiment  to  see 
how  the  current  was  turned  off.  First, 
get  a new  fuse  and  look  through  the 
cover.  Inside,  you  can  see  a thin  strip 
of  metal.  This  strip  of  metal  is  the 
part  that  guards  the  circuit.  Let  us  see 
how  it  does  this. 

Put  a strip  of  tin  foil  on  a block  of 
wood.  Connect  two  pieces  of  insulated 
copper  wire  to  a dry  cell.  Hold  the 
loose  ends  of  the  wires  on  the  ends 
of  the  tin  foil,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  tin  foil  is  a conductor  of 
electric  current.  So  the  wires  and  the 
tin  foil  make  a closed  circuit.  Watch 
the  tin  foil  carefully.  What  happens 
to  it? 
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When  the  tin  foil  melts,  it  breaks 
apart.  Is  there  still  a closed  circuit? 
What  happens  to  the  electric  current? 
Will  it  still  flow  through  the  wires? 
What  has  broken  the  circuit? 

Why  does  the  tin  foil  melt  although 
the  copper  wires  do  not  melt?  You 
know  that  some  metals  melt  easily 
while  other  metals  need  much  heat 
to  make  them  melt.  The  tin  foil  melts 
because  only  a little  heat  is  needed  to 
melt  it.  The  copper  wires  do  not  get 
hot  enough  to  melt. 

Now  you  can  understand  how  a fuse 
turns  off  the  current  when  there  is  a 
short  circuit.  A short  circuit  heats  the 
wires.  It  also  heats  the  strip  of  metal 
in  the  fuse.  This  metal  needs  only  a 
little  heat  to  make  it  melt.  When  the 
metal  melts,  it  breaks  the  circuit. 
Then  there  is  no  longer  a closed  path 
through  which  current  can  flow.  We 


usually  say  that  the  fuse  has  “burned 
out”  or  “blown  out.”  Of  course,  the 
fuse  did  not  really  burn  or  burst.  A 
strip  of  metal  inside  the  fuse  melted. 

Look  at  the  pictures  on  this  page. 
They  show  a fuse  and  how  the  current 
goes  through  it.  The  fuse  in  the  pic- 
ture on  the  right  is  “burned  out.” 

Before  a new  fuse  is  put  in  the  cir- 
cuit, we  must  get  lid  of  the  short  cir- 
cuit. Otherwise  the  new  fuse  will 
“burn  out,”  too.  The  appliance  or  cord 
that  caused  the  short  circuit  must  be 
disconnected.  It  should  not  be  used 
again  until  it  has  been  repaired.  Then 
when  the  new  fuse  is  put  in,  the  cur- 
rent can  safely  flow  through  its  path 
of  insulated  wire. 

Another  kind  of  “policeman”  is 
used  to  guard  circuits.  It  is  called  a 
circuit  breaker,  and  its  name  tells  you 
what  it  does.  Like  a fuse,  it  breaks 
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the  path  of  the  current  whenever 
there  is  a short  circuit.  Heat  bends 
a metal  strip  inside  the  circuit  breaker 
until  there  is  an  open  place  in  the 
circuit.  You  can  reset  the  circuit 
breaker  by  pushing  a lever.  It  does 


not  have  to  be  replaced  as  a fuse  does. 
When  the  circuit  breaker  is  reset,  cur- 
rent flows  through  the  circuit  again. 
The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a cir- 
cuit breaker.  Follow  the  path  of  the 
current  through  the  circuit  breaker. 


Safety  rules  for  using  fuses 

1 Never  try  to  repair  a “burned-out”  fuse.  Use  a new  one. 

2.  When  a fuse  “burns  out,”  always  put  in  a new  fuse  that  will  carry 

the  same  current.  If  the  old  fuse  is  labelled  15 A,  the  new  fuse 
should  be  labelled  15 A. 

3.  Never  try  to  use  a penny  instead  of  a new  fuse.  The  penny  is  made 

of  copper.  It  will  not  melt  until  the  copper  wires  do,  too. 

4.  Always  turn  off  the  current  when  you  put  in  a fuse.  Otherwise  you 

may  get  an  electric  shock. 

5.  Never  stand  on  a damp  floor  in  the  basement  when  you  put  in  a new 

fuse.  Stand  on  a dry  board. 


1.  Why  may  a short  circuit  he  dangerous? 

2.  Put  these  sentences  in  order  so  that  they  tell  what  happens  when 

a fuse  “burns  out.” 
a ) The  metal  strip  in  the  fuse  melts, 
h ) There  is  a short  circuit. 

c ) The  current  stops  flowing. 

d ) The  metal  strip  in  the  fuse  gets  hot. 

e)  The  circuit  is  broken. 

3.  Many  homes  and  buildings  now  use  circuit  breakers  instead  of 

fuses.  What  do  you  think  is  a reason  for  this? 
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How  do  we  control  electric  current? 


You  come  into  a room  and  push 
a switch.  The  light  goes  on.  You 
push  the  switch  again,  and  the  light 
goes  out.  In  just  about  the  same  way, 
you  turn  a toaster,  an  iron,  a radio, 
or  any  other  electrical  appliance  on 
or  off.  The  energy  of  electric  current 
is  certainly  a handy  form  of  energy  to 
use,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  turn  on 
and  off. 

You  have  already  learned  enough 
about  electric  current  to  understand 
what  happens  when  you  turn  the  cur- 
rent on  or  off.  To  be  sure  that  you  can 
tell  just  what  happens,  try  this  experi- 
ment with  a push  button.  Connect  the 
push  button  and  a bell  to  a dry  cell, 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  Does  the  bell 
ring  as  soon  as  all  the  wires  are  con- 
nected? Now  press  down  on  the  but- 
ton. What  happens?  Why? 

If  you  take  the  push  button  apart, 
you  can  find  out  how  it  works.  The 
picture  shows  the  main  parts  of  a push 
button.  Do  you  see  that  the  button 
pushes  down  on  a small  strip  of  brass? 
This  strip  of  brass  is  a spring.  One 


binding  post  of  the  push  button  is 
connected  to  this  spring.  When  you 
press  the  button,  you  push  the  spring 
down  on  another  piece  of  brass.  This 
piece  is  connected  to  the  other  binding 
post  of  the  push  button.  When  the 
spring  touches  this  piece  of  brass, 
the  circuit  is  closed.  Current  flows 
through  the  circuit,  and  the  bell  rings. 

When  you  take  your  finger  off  the 
button,  the  brass  spring  pushes  up. 
This  makes  a break  in  the  circuit. 
Current  cannot  flow  through  the  open 
circuit.  So  the  bell  stops  ringing.  A 
push  button  is  one  kind  of  electric 
switch.  As  you  know,  switches  are 
used  to  turn  the  current  on  and  off. 
When  you  turn  on  the  current,  the 
switch  closes  the  circuit.  When  you 
turn  off  the  current,  the  switch  opens 
the  circuit.  Switches  help  us  control 
electric  current  by  turning  it  on  or  off 
as  we  need  it. 

We  can  control  the  current  in  an- 
other way,  too.  We  can  make  the  cur- 
rent stronger  or  weaker.  Scientists 
have  discovered  several  ways  to  do 
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this.  One  way  to  make  the  current 
stronger  is  to  connect  several  cells 
together.  The  storage  battery  in  an 
automobile  usually  has  three  cells. 
They  make  a much  stronger  current 
than  just  one  cell.  Dry  cells  can  also 
be  connected  together  to  make  a 
stronger  current,  as  you  will  see  later 
in  this  unit. 

Have  you  an  electric  train?  If  you 
have  one,  you  know  that  you  can- 
not connect  it  directly  to  the  current 

Safety  rules  fc 


that  comes  into  your  home.  You  have 
to  use  a transformer.  Without  a trans- 
former, the  strong  current  would  ruin 
the  motor  of  your  electric  train.  But 
the  transformer  controls  this  current 
so  that  just  the  right  amount  flows 
through  the  motor.  A transformer 
like  this  is  often  used  to  ring  door- 
bells, because  they  need  only  a small 
amount  of  current.  Another  kind  of 
transformer  is  used  to  make  an  elec- 
tric current  stronger. 

using  switches 


1.  Have  a switch  repaired  at  once  if  you  get  a shock  when  you  use  it  to 

turn  current  on  or  off. 

2.  Never  touch  a switch  with  wet  hands.  Also  do  not  touch  a switch 

when  any  part  of  your  body  is  against  a water  pipe,  a tap,  or 
radiator. 


1 . Explain  how  a push  button  controls  the  electric  current  that  rings 

a bell. 

2.  If  you  use  dry  cells  in  your  experiments  with  electric  current , 

what  can  you  do  to  make  the  current  stronger? 

3.  Suppose  that  we  did  not  have  switches.  What  would  we  have  to 

do  to  turn  the  current  on  and  off? 

4.  Why  do  we  use  a transformer  to  run  toy  electric  trains  and  ring 

doorbells? 


G 
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How  do  we  use  electric  current  to  make  heat? 


How  many  electric  heating  ap- 
pliances can  you  find  in  your 
home?  Your  mother  probably  has  an 
electric  iron.  At  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, she  may  have  used  an  electric 
toaster,  an  electric  coffee  pot,  and 
even  an  electric  egg  cooker.  Perhaps 
the  stove  in  your  kitchen  uses  elec- 
tric current.  On  cold  days,  you  may 
turn  on  an  electric  heater  to  warm  the 
bathroom.  When  you  are  chilled,  you 
may  use  an  electric  heating  pad  to 
warm  yourself.  There  are  even  elec- 
tric blankets! 

All  these  heating  appliances  use 
electric  current.  But  how  do  they 
change  electric  current  to  heat?  In 
the  experiment  you  did  on  page  131, 
you  noticed  that  the  wires  became  hot 
when  a current  flowed  through  them. 
And  you  know  that  an  electric  cur- 
rent can  make  the  strip  of  metal  in 
a fuse  hot  enough  to  melt  it. 

Now  you  can  do  an  experiment  to 
see  how  electric  current  is  changed 
to  heat.  Connect  a short,  thin  piece 
of  iron  wire  between  the  binding  posts 
of  a dry  cell.  Watch  the  wire.  Hold 
your  finger  near  the  wire  from  time 
to  time  but  do  not  touch  the  wire. 
Does  the  wire  get  very  hot? 

Iron  wire  is  not  such  a good  con- 
ductor of  electric  current  as  copper 
wire.  It  takes  more  energy  to  make 
a current  flow  through  the  iron  wire. 
The  energy  used  to  make  the  current 
flow  is  changed  into  heat.  Heat  is  a 


form  of  energy,  as  you  know.  The 
heat  energy  makes  the  iron  wire  hot. 

Now  you  can  understand  how  an 
electric  toaster  gets  hot  enough  to 
toast  bread  or  even  burn  it.  Look  at 
the  inside  of  the  toaster.  You  will  see 
some  wires,  or  you  may  see  some  thin, 
flat  metal  ribbons.  Just  by  looking  at 
them,  you  can  probably  tell  that  they 
are  not  made  of  copper.  Connect  the 
toaster  to  the  electric  current  and 
watch  the  wires  or  ribbons  get  red- 
hot.  These  wires  or  ribbons  make  up 
the  heating  element  of  the  electric 
toaster. 

Every  electric  heating  appliance 
has  a heating  element.  The  heating 
element  changes  the  energy  of  elec- 
tric current  into  heat  energy.  If  you 
can  get  an  old,  worn-out  electric  iron, 
take  it  apart  and  see  what  made  it 
get  hot.  Can  you  find  the  heating  ele- 
ment? As  electric  current  flowed 
through  it,  it  became  hot  and  heated 
the  iron.  The  pictures  on  the  next 
page  show  you  the  heating  elements 
of  an  electric  toaster  and  an  electric 
iron. 

Try  to  find  the  heating  element  in 
other  electrical  appliances.  You  will 
see  that  it  is  usually  made  of  wire  or 
flat  metal  ribbon.  But  if  you  look  at  an 
electric  stove,  you  may  find  another 
kind  of  heating  element.  In  many 
electric  stoves,  a metal  rod  is  used 
instead  of  a wire,  because  it  lasts 
much  longer.  But  no  matter  what 
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kind  of  heating  element  you  find,  you 
will  know  that  it  changes  the  energy 
of  electric  current  into  heat  energy. 


We  use  this  heat  energy  to  cook  our 
food,  iron  our  clothes,  and  keep  us 
warm. 


Safety  rules  for  using  electric  heaters 

1.  Never  use  a knife,  fork,  or  spoon  to  get  bread  out  of  an  electric 

toaster  while  it  is  turned  on.  You  may  get  a shock  or  a burn. 
Or  you  may  cause  a short  circuit. 

2.  Do  not  use  a damp  cloth  to  clean  the  outside  of  an  electric  heater 

while  it  is  turned  on.  Disconnect  the  heater  and  wait  until  it  cools. 

3.  Do  not  go  away  and  leave  an  electric  iron  connected.  It  may  set  the 

ironing  board  on  fire. 

4.  Do  not  hang  wet  clothes  on  an  electric  heater  to  dry.  You  may  cause 

a short  circuit  or  even  a fire. 

5.  Never  touch  an  electric  heater  while  you  are  in  a bathtub  or  when 

any » part  of  your  body  is  touching  a water  pipe,  a tap,  or  a 
radiator.  Many  people  have  been  killed  in  this  way. 

6.  If  you  use  an  electric  heating  pad,  be  sure  that  it  has  a waterproof 

cover.  Otherwise  you  may  get  a shock  if  perspiration  soaks  into  it. 


1.  How  does  an  electric  current  make  some  wires  get  hot? 

2.  In  what  way  are  all  electric  heating  appliances  alike? 

3.  The  wires  in  our  homes  and  other  buildings  do  not  get  hot  when 

current  flows  through  them.  Why? 
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The  picture  on  the  left  shows  Edison’s  first  electric-light  hulh.  On  the  right  is  the  kind 
of  hulh  we  use  now.  This  large  one  has  clear  glass  and  you  can  see  the  parts. 


How  does  electric  curre?it  give  us  light? 


You  already  know  some  things 
that  will  help  you  understand 
how  we  get  light  from  electric  cur- 
rent. You  have  seen  that  a current 
can  make  wires  hot.  It  can  make 
them  so  hot  that  they  glow.  When 
anything  glows,  it  gives  light. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  the  fa- 
mous American  inventor,  Thomas 
Edison,  began  to  wonder  whether 
there  was  not  some  way  to  make  an 
electric  lamp.  The  first  thing  that  he 
had  to  find  was  a material  that  would 
give  a bright  light  when  it  was  heated. 
This  material  was  very  hard  to  find. 
It  had  to  carry  an  electric  current. 
And  it  had  to  get  very,  very  hot  with- 
out melting. 

Edison  tried  hundreds  of  different 
materials,  but  none  of  them  would  do 


both  of  these  things.  At  last,  he  made 
a thread  of  carbon  that  did  what  he 
wanted  it  to  do.  It  carried  an  electric 
current,  and  it  got  very  hot  without 
melting.  The  first  electric-light  bulb 
had  a carbon  thread,  or  filament,  in  it. 

But  the  carbon  thread  did  not  work 
very  well.  The  hot  carbon  gave  light, 
but  the  heat  soon  made  the  carbon 
fall  to  pieces.  The  first  electric-light 
bulb  lasted  only  about  forty  hours. 
So  scientists  went  to  work  to  find  a 
better  material.  They  wanted  a ma- 
terial that  would  last  longer  and  give 
more  light. 

To  find  out  what  material  is  used 
today,  suppose  that  you  get  a worn- 
out  electric-light  bulb.  Break  it  so 
that  you  can  look  at  the  inside.  Wrap 
the  bulb  in  cloth  or  paper  when  you 
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You  probably  have  seen  neon  lights  like  this  garage  sign  in  your  town.  The  girl  in  the 
other  picture  is  inspecting  fluorescent  lamps  in  a factory  where  they  are  made. 


break  it  to  keep  the  glass  from  cutting 
you.  Or  hold  the  bulb  under  water. 
What  do  you  find  inside? 

Inside  the  bulb,  you  see  a fine, 
silver-colored  wire.  It  is  almost  as  thin 
as  a hair  on  your  head.  This  is  the 
filament.  Take  hold  of  the  filament 
and  pull  it  out  as  far  as  you  can. 
Do  you  see  that  it  is  a long  wire  that 
was  coiled  up  into  a small  space? 
When  a current  flows  through  this 
wire,  it  heats  the  wire  white-hot. 
Then  the  wire  filament  gives  the  light 
that  we  use. 

The  filament  is  made  of  a metal 
called  tungsten.  This  metal  lasts  for 
hundreds  of  hours  and  gives  a very 
bright  light.  It  takes  a great  deal  of 
energy  to  make  an  electric  current 
flow  through  a tungsten  wire.  This 
energy  is  changed  into  a large  amount 
of  heat.  The  heat  makes  the  wire 


white-hot,  and  the  white-hot  wire 
gives  a very  bright  light. 

Not  many  years  ago,  scientists  dis- 
covered another  way  of  using  electric 
current  to  give  light.  They  found  that 
some  gases  will  glow  and  give  light 
when  current  flows  through  them. 
One  of  these  gases  is  neon.  The  gas 
is  sealed  in  a glass  tube,  and  then  a 
current  is  sent  through  it.  Neon  gas 
glows  with  an  orange-red  light.  Other 
gases  give  light  of  different  colors. 
Many  advertising  signs  are  made  of 
glass  tubes  with  these  gases  in  them. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  use  these 
glowing  gases  for  lamps  in  our  homes 
and  buildings.  But  there  is  a new  kind 
of  lamp  that  we  do  use.  You  may  have 
this  kind  in  your  home.  It  is  called  a 
fluorescent  lamp.  Fluorescent  lamps 
use  less  current  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  ordinary  bulbs  do. 
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In  junk  yards,  huge  magnets  are  used  to  lift  tons  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  scrap  piles. 
After  you  have  read  the  next  few  pages,  you  will  understand  how  these  magnets  work. 


A fluorescent  lamp  has  a glass  tube 
shaped  like  a rod  or  a ring.  Inside  the 
tube  is  a small  amount  of  the  liquid 
metal  called  mercury.  When  a cur- 
rent flows  through  the  tube,  the  mer- 
cury gets  so  hot  that  it  changes  to  a 


gas.  The  gas  gives  off  a certain  kind 
of  ray  that  we  cannot  see.  The  inside 
of  the  glass  tube  has  a coating  of 
special  materials.  The  rays  strike 
these  materials  in  the  glass  tube  and 
make  them  glow. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Which  is  hotter,  a red-hot  wire  or  a white-hot  wire? 

What  is  a filament?  How  does  it  give  light? 

Why  is  copper  wire  not  used  in  electric-light  hulhs? 

Explain  why  tungsten  is  a good  material  for  filaments  in  light 
hulhs. 

Why  did  scientists  try  to  improve  the  first  electric-light  bulb? 
How  does  a neon  lamp  give  light? 

What  is  a fluorescent  lamp? 
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How  can  we  use  electric  current  to  make  a magnet? 


Did  you  ever  see  a machine  like 
the  one  in  the  picture  on  page 
142?  It  is  called  a crane,  and  it  is 
used  to  pick  up  heavy  loads.  Some 
cranes  use  a hook  to  pick  things  up, 
but  this  crane  uses  a round,  flat  mag- 
net. You  can  see  cranes  like  this  one 
in  railroad  yards,  steel  mills,  junk 
yards,  and  other  places  where  large 
amounts  of  iron  and  steel  are  loaded 
and  unloaded. 

If  you  watch  one  of  these  cranes  at 
work,  you  see  it  move  out  over  a pile 
of  iron  or  steel.  The  magnet  is  low- 
ered until  it  touches  the  pile.  When 
the  magnet  is  lifted,  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  may  be  clinging  to  it.  You  can 
see  that  the  magnet  must  be  very 
strong  to  lift  this  heavy  weight.  It 
is  much  stronger  than  any  magnet 
you  have  used. 

The  crane  moves  along  until  the 
load  of  iron  and  steel  is  over  a rail- 
road car.  Then  all  at  once  the  metal 
drops  into  the  car.  Somehow  the  mag- 
net has  lost  its  force.  Again  and  again, 
the  crane  moves  from  the  pile  of  iron 
and  steel  to  the  railroad  car  and  back 
again.  Each  time,  it  picks  up  a heavy 
load,  carries  it  to  the  car,  and  then 
drops  it. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  a man  is 
making  the  crane  work.  He  makes  the 
crane  move  along  to  the  place  where 
he  wants  the  magnet.  But  do  you 
know  why  this  magnet  has  so  much 
force?  And  can  you  tell  why  the  mag- 


net suddenly  loses  its  force?  You  can 
find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
by  doing  some  experiments.  Follow 
the  directions  caref  ully. 

Get  a large  nail  or  bolt.  Dip  it  into 
some  tacks  made  of  iron  or  steel.  Do 
any  of  the  tacks  stick  to  the  nail  or 
bolt?  If  no  tacks  stick,  you  know 
that  the  nail  or  bolt  is  not  a magnet. 
Now  get  a piece  of  cotton-covered 
copper  wire  about  two  feet  long. 
Scrape  about  an  inch  of  the  covering 
off  each  end  of  the  wire.  Then  wind 
part  of  the  wire  tightly  around  the 
nail  or  bolt,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Make  about  ten  turns  of  the  wire. 
Again  dip  the  nail  or  bolt  into  the 
tacks.  Is  the  nail  or  bolt  a magnet? 
How  do  you  know? 

BINDING 


POSTS 
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Now  connect  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  one  binding  post  of  a dry  cell.  Con- 
nect the  other  end  to  the  other  bind- 
ing post.  Once  more  dip  the  nail  or 
bolt  into  the  tacks.  What  happens  this 
time?  Is  the  nail  a magnet  now?  Dis- 
connect one  end  of  the  wire  from  the 
dry  cell.  What  happens?  Why? 

You  have  made  an  electromagnet. 
Electric  current  from  the  dry  cell 
flowed  through  the  wire  wound 
around  the  nail  or  bolt.  This  made 
the  nail  or  bolt  into  a magnet.  Your 
electromagnet  will  attract  things 
made  of  iron  or  steel.  You  know  that 
iron  and  steel  are  called  magnetic 
materials.  But  your  electromagnet 
will  not  attract  things  made  of  non- 
magnetic materials,  such  as  glass, 
cloth,  tin,  lead,  rubber,  or  wood.  Try 
it  and  see. 

The  electromagnet  is  just  like  a bar 
magnet  and  a horseshoe  magnet  in 


one  way.  It  attracts  things  made  of 
iron  and  steel.  But  the  electromagnet 
is  different  from  these  magnets  in  an- 
other way.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 
The  next  experiment  will  help  you 
find  out. 

First,  pick  up  some  tacks  with  a 
bar  magnet  or  a horseshoe  magnet. 
How  can  you  get  the  tacks  off  the 
magnet?  You  have  to  pull  them  off. 
Now  connect  your  electromagnet  to 
the  dry  cell  and  pick  up  some  tacks. 
How  can  you  get  the  tacks  off  the 
electromagnet?  Disconnect  one  end  of 
the  wire  from  the  dry  cell.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  tacks?  How  is  the  electro- 
magnet different  from  the  bar  magnet 
or  the  horseshoe  magnet? 

When  you  disconnect  the  wire,  the 
tacks  fall  off.  The  nail  or  bolt  is  no 
longer  a magnet.  The  circuit  through 
the  wire  is  broken,  and  current  can- 
not flow  through  the  wire.  The  elec- 
tromagnet has  no  force  to  attract  iron 
and  steel  unless  current  is  flowing 
through  the  wire.  As  soon  as  the  elec- 
tric current  is  turned  off,  the  electro- 
magnet loses  its  force  and  drops  its 
load  of  tacks. 

Now  do  you  see  one  way  that  an 
electromagnet  is  different  from  other 
magnets?  You  cannot  control  the 
force  of  a bar  magnet  or  a horseshoe 
magnet.  But  you  can  easily  control 
the  force  of  an  electromagnet.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  turn  the  current  on  or 
off.  An  electromagnet  is  a magnet 
only  when  an  electric  current  flows 
through  the  wire. 
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From  what  you  have  learned  about 
electromagnets,  you  can  explain  how 
the  crane  picked  up  and  dropped  its 
loads  of  iron  and  steel.  Of  course,  the 
magnet  was  an  electromagnet.  To 
pick  up  a load,  the  man  turned  on  the 
current.  The  force  of  the  electromag- 
net attracted  the  iron  and  steel.  To 
drop  the  load,  the  man  just  turned  off 
the  current.  At  once,  the  electro- 
magnet lost  its  force  and  the  load  of 
iron  and  steel  fell. 

Before  you  do  any  more  experi- 
ments with  electric  current,  you 
should  learn  something  that  will  help 
keep  the  dry  cells  from  wearing  out 
too  fast.  When  you  are  not  using  an 
electromagnet,  always  disconnect  the 
wire  from  one  binding  post  of  the  dry 
cell.  Or  you  can  put  a switch  in  the 
circuit  so  that  you  can  easily  turn  the 
current  on  or  off. 

To  pick  up  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  an 
electromagnet  must  have  a great  deal 
of  force.  Scientists  know  how  to  make 
very  strong  electromagnets.  These 
magnets  have  much  more  force  than 
a bar  magnet  or  a horseshoe  magnet. 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  the  force 
of  an  electromagnet  stronger?  Here 
is  an  experiment  that  will  show  you 
one  way  to  do  it. 

Connect  the  electromagnet  that  you 
made  to  a dry  cell.  Count  the  number 
of  tacks  that  it  will  pick  up.  Discon- 
nect the  wire  from  one  binding  post 
of  the  cell.  Then  wind  more  turns  of 
wire  around  the  nail  or  bolt.  Connect 
the  wire  to  the  cell  again.  How  many 


tacks  will  the  electromagnet  pick  up 
this  time?  This  experiment  shows  you 
that  more  turns  of  wire  make  an  elec- 
tromagnet stronger. 

You  can  learn  another  way  to  make 
an  electromagnet  stronger  by  doing 
another  experiment.  Study  the  pic- 
ture carefully  to  find  out  how  to  con- 
nect two  dry  cells  to  the  electromag- 
net. Then  connect  the  cells  to  the 
electromagnet.  Count  the  number  of 
tacks  that  it  will  pick  up  now.  Did 
the  electromagnet  attract  still  more 
tacks?  Two  dry  cells  connected  in  this 
way  make  the  current  stronger  than 
it  is  when  only  one  dry  cell  is  used. 
When  a stronger  current  flows 
through  the  wire,  the  electromagnet 
has  more  force. 

Electromagnets  are  useful  because 
we  can  control  their  force  and  make 
them  very  strong.  With  an  electro- 
magnet, we  can  use  an  electric  current 
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An  electromagnet  underneath  this  truck  picks  up  nails  and  other  pieces  of  metal  from 
the  road. 


to  move  things.  If  you  look  around 
your  home,  you  can  probably  find 
some  electromagnets.  Look  for  things 


that  are  moved  by  electric  current. 
You  will  find  that  there  is  always  an 
electromagnet  in  them. 


1 . What  things  do  you  need  to  make  an  electromagnet? 

2.  How  can  you  put  these  things  together  to  make  an  electromagnet? 

3.  What  are  two  ways  to  make  an  electromagnet  stronger? 

4.  How  is  an  electromagnet  like  a bar  magnet  or  a horseshoe  magnet? 

How  is  it  different? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  electromagnets  are  useful? 

How  does  a telegraph  work? 


For  a long  time,  people  have 
wanted  faster  ways  to  send  mes- 
sages. But  until  the  telegraph  was  in- 
vented about  100  years  ago,  there 
were  no  really  fast  ways  to  get  news 
from  one  place  to  another  place  far 


away.  You  have  probably  read  that 
an  American  inventor,  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  made  the  first  telegraph  and 
sent  the  first  message  over  wires.  The 
telegraph  was  one  of  the  first  inven- 
tions to  use  an  electromagnet. 
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This  picture  shows  you  the  parts  you  need  for  making  a telegraph  set,  and  how  to  put 
the  parts  together. 


You  can  easily  learn  how  a tele- 
graph works  if  you  make  a telegraph 
set  like  the  one  in  the  picture.  First, 
make  the  sounder.  This  is  the  part 
that  clicks  when  a telegraph  is  work- 
ing. Get  two  pieces  of  soft  wood.  Use 
one  piece  for  the  base  and  the  other 
for  the  back.  Make  the  electromag- 
net by  winding  twenty-five  or  thirty 
turns  of  insulated  copper  wire  around 
a large  nail.  Drive  the  nail  part  way 
into  the  base.  It  is  a good  idea  to  drill 
a small  hole  in  the  wood  before  you 
drive  the  nail.  The  hole  will  keep  the 
nail  from  splitting  the  wood.  Now 
nail  the  back  to  the  base. 

Next,  cut  a strip  from  a tin  can. 
The  strip  should  be  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  wide  and  four  inches 
long.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the 
tin  can  is  made  of  steel  covered  with 
a very  thin  layer  of  tin.  Drill  a little 
hole  in  one  end  of  the  strip.  Then 
fasten  it  to  the  wood  base  with  a 


screw.  Bend  the  strip  so  that  one  end 
is  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  nail.  The  strip  will  be 
the  armature.  It  is  the  part  that 
moves.  Drive  a small  nail  in  the  wood 
back  just  above  the  armature.  To 
make  binding  posts  for  the  wires,  put 
two  screws  in  the  wood  base.  Connect 
the  ends  of  the  wire  from  the  electro- 
magnet to  the  binding  posts. 

Now  make  the  key.  Use  a strip  from 
a tin  can.  The  strip  should  be  the 
same  size  as  the  armature.  Drill  a 
small  hole  in  one  end  of  the  strip. 
Fasten  the  strip  to  the  wood  with  a 
screw,  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
picture.  Bend  the  strip  so  that  the 
other  end  is  off  the  wood.  Put  another 
screw  under  this  end  of  the  strip.  The 
strip  should  touch  this  screw  when 
you  push  the  end  down.  Connect  the 
key  and  the  sounder  to  a dry  cell,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  Now  you  can 
find  out  how  a telegraph  works. 
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Push  down  on  the  key  so  that  the 
strip  touches  the  screw.  Do  you  hear 
the  sounder  click?  Can  you  tell  why 
it  clicks?  The  key  is  a kind  of  switch, 
or  push  button.  When  the  key  is 
pushed  down,  it  closes  the  circuit. 
Current  flows  through  the  wire  of  the 
electromagnet.  The  magnet  pulls 
down  on  the  armature.  When  the 
armature  hits  the  top  of  the  nail,  it 
makes  a click. 

Now  take  your  finger  off  the  key. 
Do  you  hear  the  sounder  click  again? 
Can  you  tell  why  it  clicks?  When  the 
key  springs  up,  it  breaks  the  circuit. 
Current  no  longer  flows  through  the 
wire  of  the  electromagnet.  The  mag- 
net loses  its  force,  and  the  armature 
springs  away  from  the  nail.  When  it 
hits  the  nail  above,  it  makes  another 
click. 

To  send  messages  with  his  tele- 
graph, Morse  worked  out  a code  of 


dots  and  dashes  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  A dot  is  made  by  pushing 
the  key  down  and  letting  it  up  quickly. 
This  makes  two  clicks  close  together. 
A dash  is  made  by  holding  the  key 
down  a little  longer.  This  makes  two 
clicks  farther  apart.  Can  you  use  the 
code  on  this  page  to  send  a message 
with  your  telegraph  set? 


A •- 

J 

R 

B - • • • 

K 

S 

C 

L 

T 

D 1 • 1 

M -- 

U 

E • 

N -• 

V 

F 

0 — - 

W 

G 

P 

X 

H • • • - 

Q — ~ 

Y 

I . . Z — • • 

When  you  looked  for  electromag- 
nets in  your  home,  you  looked  for 
something  that  was  moved  by  an  elec- 
tric current.  The  electromagnet  in 
your  telegraph  sounder  moved  the 


Look  carefully  at  this  picture  to  see  how  to  use  your  telegraph  set 
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G 


strip  above  it.  This  strip  is  the  arma-  electrical  device  is  also  called  the 

ture,  as  you  know.  The  part  that  is  armature.  You  will  see  armatures  in 

moved  by  an  electromagnet  in  any  electric  bells  and  motors. 


1.  When  the  key  of  a telegraph  set  is  pushed  down , what  happens? 

Why? 

2.  What  happens  when  the  key  is  let  up?  Why? 

3.  How  do  telegraph  operators  make  dots  and  dashes? 

4.  Could  you  use  a bar  magnet  instead  of  an  electromagnet  in  a tele- 

graph sounder?  Explain  your  answer. 

5.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  an  armature  in  a toy  electric  train? 

Why? 


How  does  an  electric  bell  ring? 


Perhaps  you  heard  the  doorbell 
ring  while  you  were  looking  for 
electromagnets  in  your  home.  If  you 
watched  the  bell,  you  saw  the  hammer 
move  and  hit  the  gong.  Is  there  an 
electromagnet  in  the  bell?  The  way  to 
find  out  is  to  look  inside.  If  you  take 
off  the  boxlike  metal  cover,  you  can 
see  one  or  two  coils  of  wire  wound 
around  an  iron  rod.  This  is  the  elec- 
tromagnet. Can  you  find  the  arma- 
ture? It  is  the  strip  of  iron  near  the 
electromagnet.  The  hammer  that 
strikes  the  gong  is  fastened  to  the 
armature. 

You  know  that  an  electric  bell  rings 
when  you  press  down  on  a push  but- 
ton. The  push  button  is  a kind  of 
switch.  When  you  push  it,  it  closes 
the  circuit.  Current  flows  through  the 
wires,  and  the  bell  rings.  It  keeps  on 
ringing  as  long  as  you  hold  the  push 

G 


button  down.  It  does  not  stop  until 
you  take  your  finger  off  the  button. 
Then  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  cur- 
rent no  longer  flows  through  the  bell. 
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HAMMER 

CONTACT  POINT  - 
SPRING 

ARMATURE 


G0N6 


HAMMER 

CONTACT  POINT 
SPRING 

ARMATURE  --- 


If  you  do  this  experiment,  you  can 
see  what  happens  inside  a bell  when 
it  rings.  The  cover  should  be  off  the 
bell.  Connect  the  bell  to  a push  button 
and  a dry  cell,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture on  page  136.  Press  the  push  but- 
ton and  watch  the  armature  move 
quickly  back  and  forth.  Each  time  the 
armature  moves  toward  the  electro- 
magnet, the  hammer  strikes  the  gong. 

But  why  does  the  armature  move 
back  and  forth?  Take  your  finger  off 
the  push  button  and  look  at  the  bell 
when  it  is  not  ringing.  Notice  that  a 
little  metal  spring  is  fastened  to  the 
armature.  The  tip  of  this  spring 
touches  the  contact  point.  You  can 
see  the  spring  and  the  contact  point 
in  the  picture. 

The  contact  point  and  the  spring 
work  like  a little  switch  inside  the 
bell.  When  the  spring  touches  the 
contact  point,  the  switch  is  closed. 
If  someone  pushes  the  button  now, 
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current  will  flow  through  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  bell.  Look  at  Picture  1. 
You  see  that  the  spring  touches  the 
contact  point.  When  the  current  flows 
through  the  electromagnet,  the  arma- 
ture is  pulled  toward  the  magnet  and 
the  hammer  strikes  the  gong. 

Push  the  armature  against  the  elec- 
tromagnet and  hold  it  there.  Is  the 
spring  now  touching  the  contact 
point?  You  can  see  a little  space  be- 
tween the  spring  and  the  contact 
point.  This  is  a break  in  the  circuit. 
So,  of  course,  current  cannot  flow. 
Look  at  Picture  2.  This  shows  how 
the  circuit  is  broken  when  the  spring 
is  pulled  away  from  the  contact  point. 

When  the  circuit  is  broken,  you 
know  what  will  happen.  No  current 
flows.  The  electromagnet  loses  its 
force.  It  will  no  longer  pull  the  arma- 
ture to  it.  Now  release  the  armature. 
You  will  see  that  it  will  move  away 
from  the  electromagnet  again.  And 


the  hammer  moves  away  from  the 
gong.  Again,  the  spring  touches  the 
contact  point  as  shown  in  Picture  1. 
Current  flows  through  the  electro- 
magnet once  more.  The  armature  is 
pulled  toward  it  and  the  hammer 
strikes  the  gong.  All  this  happens 
over  and  over  again  many  times  a 
second.  The  bell  keeps  ringing  as  long 
as  you  hold  the  push  button  down. 


An  electric  buzzer  works  in  the 
same  way  as  an  electric  bell.  But  a 
buzzer  has  no  hammer  or  gong.  The 
buzzing  sound  is  made  by  the  arma- 
ture as  it  moves  quickly  back  and 
forth.  If  you  can  get  a buzzer,  take  off 
the  cover  and  find  the  parts.  Then 
connect  the  buzzer  to  a push  button 
and  a dry  cell.  Watch  what  happens 
when  you  press  the  push  button  down. 


1.  What  parts  of  an  electric  hell  are  the  same  as  the  parts  of  a tele- 

graph sounder? 

2.  What  part  of  a hell  circuit  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  key  in  a 

telegraph  circuit? 

3.  Why  is  the  armature  of  the  hell  pulled  toward  the  electromagnet? 

4.  When  the  push  button  is  held  down , why  does  the  hammer  of  a 

hell  not  stay  against  the  gong? 

How  does  an  electric  motor  run? 

Did  you  see  any  electric  motors 
while  you  were  looking  for  elec- 
tromagnets? Electric  trains,  fans, 
washing  machines,  and  food  mixers 
all  have  motors  to  make  them  go. 

There  must  be  an  electromagnet  in  an 
electric  motor,  because  the  motor  has 
a part  that  moves.  This  part  is  called 
the  armature,  as  you  know. 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a 
small  toy  motor.  You  can  see  three 
little  electromagnets  on  the  armature. 

There  is  a larger  electromagnet  fas- 
tened in  the  frame  below.  When  the 
current  is  turned  on,  the  three  little 
electromagnets  whirl  around  very 
fast. 
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Do  you  know  why  the  electromag- 
nets in  the  armature  whirl  around? 
Before  you  can  find  out,  you  will  need 
to  remember  some  things  that  you 
learned  about  magnets. 

1.  Every  magnet  has  two  poles. 
One  is  called  the  north  pole,  or  N pole. 
The  other  is  called  the  south  pole,  or 
S pole. 

2.  Unlike  poles  attract  each  other. 
An  N pole  and  an  S pole  pull  toward 
each  other. 

3.  Like  poles  repel  each  other.  An 
N pole  pushes  another  N pole  away. 
An  S pole  also  pushes  another  S pole 
away. 

Do  you  think  that  an  electromagnet 
has  an  N pole  and  an  S pole?  To  find 
out,  do  this  experiment.  Test  an  elec- 
tromagnet with  a bar  magnet.  Tie  a 
string  around  the  middle  of  the  bar 
magnet.  Fasten  the  string  to  a sup- 
port so  that  the  magnet  can  swing 
freely.  Connect  an  electromagnet  to 
a dry  cell.  Bring  one  end  of  the  elec- 
tromagnet near  the  N pole  of  the  bar 
magnet.  What  happens? 

Now  bring  the  same  end  of  the  elec- 
tromagnet near  the  S pole  of  the  bar 


magnet.  What  happens  this  time? 
Think  of  what  you  know  about  mag- 
nets. Does  this  experiment  show  that 
an  electromagnet  has  an  N pole  and 
an  S pole? 

An  electromagnet  has  an  N pole 
and  an  S pole  just  like  other  magnets. 
If  two  electromagnets  are  brought 
near  each  other,  they  act  just  the  way 
other  magnets  do.  The  unlike  poles 
attract  each  other,  and  the  like  poles 
repel  each  other. 

Now  let  us  see  how  electromagnets 
can  make  a motor  turn.  An  experi- 
ment will  show  you  how  magnets  can 
pull  and  push  each  other.  Tie  a bar 
magnet  to  a support,  just  as  you  did 
before.  Now  hold  the  N pole  of  an- 
other bar  magnet  in  front  of  the 
S pole  of  the  hanging  magnet.  The 
hanging  magnet  will  swing  toward 
the  magnet  in  your  hand.  Just  before 
the  magnets  touch,  take  your  magnet 
away. 

Then  hold  the  S pole  of  this  magnet 
back  of  the  S pole  of  the  hanging  mag- 
net. The  hanging  magnet  will  swing 
away  from  the  magnet  in  your  hand. 
If  you  are  careful,  you  can  do  this 


The  picture  shows  you  how  to  connect  a toy  motor  to  two  dry  cells. 
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This  man  has  a machine  shop  in  his  basement.  He  is  going  to  use  an  electric  motor  to 
run  his  saw  and  other  tools.  By  connecting  the  motor  to  the  rod  he  can  run  several 
different  tools  with  the  same  motor.  Look  at  the  picture  to  see  how  this  is  done. 


over  and  over  again.  The  hanging 
magnet  will  go  around  very  fast.  Try 
the  experiment  again.  This  time,  use 
your  electromagnet  in  place  of  the 
bar  magnet  that  you  held  in  your 
hand.  Does  the  same  thing  happen 
this  time? 

In  an  electric  motor,  the  electro- 
magnets are  arranged  so  that  when 
the  poles  pull  and  push  each  other, 
the  armature  whirls  around  and 
around.  Of  course,  the  armature 
whirls  only  when  the  current  is  flow- 
ing through  the  electromagnets.  When 


no  current  is  flowing,  the  electromag- 
nets have  no  force.  Then  the  poles 
cannot  pull  or  push  each  other  and 
the  armature  does  not  move. 

If  you  have  a toy  electric  motor, 
connect  it  to  some  dry  cells  and  make 
it  run.  The  picture  on  page  152  shows 
you  how  to  connect  the  cells  to  the 
motor.  The  motor  will  turn  the  wheels 
of  toy  machines.  Of  course,  much  big- 
ger motors  are  used  to  drive  the 
wheels  of  large  machines.  All  over  the 
world,  electric  motors  are  doing  work 
by  turning  millions  of  wheels.  Wher- 
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Will  the  current  flow  in  the  circuit  pictured  on  the  left?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Do  you 
think  it  would  he  safe  to  use  the  cord  shown  in  the  other  picture?  Why? 


ever  wheels  are  turned  by  electric  cur-  making  them  go.  And  you  know  that 
rent,  you  can  be  sure  that  motors  are  electromagnets  make  the  motors  run. 


1.  What  device  can  you  always  find  in  an  electric  motor? 

2.  Explain  why  a motor  would  not  run  if  electromagnets  did  not  have 

poles. 

3.  Why  must  the  frame  of  a motor  also  he  a magnet? 


— QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  should  you  follow  the  safety 
rules  when  you  use  electric  current? 

2.  Give  three  important  ways  in 
which  we  use  electric  current. 

3.  If  the  electric  current  goes  off  in 
your  community,  what  things  stop 
working?  Make  a list  of  these  things. 

4.  What  things  might  happen  that 
would  stop  the  electric  current  from 
flowing  in  your  home? 

5.  How  do  we  know  that  electric  cur- 
rent has  energy? 


TO  ANSWER- — 

6.  Suppose  that  you  connected  a toy 
motor  and  a switch  to  a dry  cell,  but 
the  motor  would  not  run.  What  things 
would  you  check  to  find  out  why  the 
motor  did  not  go? 

7.  How  do  you  think  motors  are 
made  strong  enough  to  run  big  ma- 
chines? 

8.  The  sun  and  the  force  of  gravity 
both  help  supply  us  with  electric  cur- 
rent. How  do  you  think  that  they  do 
this? 
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THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Find  out  where  your  community 
gets  its  electric  current.  Visit  the  pow- 
erhouse if  you  can.  What  form  of  en- 
ergy is  used  to  run  the  generators? 

2.  Can  you  find  a transformer  on  a 
pole  near  your  home?  Ask  the  electric 
company  what  this  transformer  does  to 
the  electric  current. 

3.  Find  out  how  storage  batteries 
are  charged. 

4.  If  you  have  an  electric  stove,  find 
out  whether  special  wires  are  needed 
to  carry  the  current.  Are  there  special 
fuses  for  the  stove?  How  are  they  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  fuses  in  your 
home? 

5.  Try  to  find  fuses,  switches,  and 
other  electrical  devices  in  your  school. 

6.  Visit  a telegraph  office  and  see 
how  messages  are  sent. 


7.  Get  an  old  electric  heating  pad 
and  take  it  apart.  Find  out  how  it  is 
insulated.  What  is  the  heating  element 
made  of? 

8.  Read  about  laying  the  first  tele- 
graph cable  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

9.  Find  out  how  much  electric  cur- 
rent costs  in  your  community. 

10.  A rheostat  is  used  to  control  elec- 
tric current.  Find  out  what  rheostats 
are  made  of  and  how  they  work. 

11.  Read  about  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  and  the  invention  of  the  telephone. 

12.  Watch  for  stories  in  the  news- 
papers about  accidents  with  electric 
current.  Cut  the  stories  out  and  make 
a Safety  Scrapbook  of  these  stories. 

13.  Find  out  whether  there  are  elec- 
tromagnets in  a generator.  Has  a gen- 
erator an  armature? 
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How  Do  We  Use  Light? 


When  do  you  use  light?  Perhaps 
you  will  answer,  “I  use  light  on 
dark  days  and  at  night.”  If  you  say 
that,  you  are  only  telling  when  you 
use  artificial  light.  Artificial  means 
made  by  some  person  or  thing,  or  not 
natural.  We  get  artificial  light  from 
electric-light  bulbs,  kerosene  lamps, 
gas  lamps,  and  candles.  But  you  are 
using  light  every  minute  you  are 
awake.  Whenever  you  use  your  eyes, 
you  are  using  light.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve this,  shut  yourself  in  a dark 
closet.  Can  you  see  anything  without 
light? 

You  can  use  light  better  if  you  un- 
derstand some  things  about  it.  You 


can  also  explain  many  interesting 
things  if  you  know  how  light  acts. 
When  the  whistle  on  a steam  engine 
blows  at  a distance  from  you,  why  do 
you  see  the  “steam”  before  you  hear 
the  sound?  Things  appear  to  be  much 
larger  when  you  look  at  them  through 
a microscope  or  a telescope  than  when 
you  use  just  your  naked  eyes.  Do  you 
know  why?  You  can  see  yourself  in 
a mirror,  but  you  cannot  see  yourself 
in  a brick  wall.  After  you  have  studied 
this  unit,  you  will  know  how  light 
acts.  Then  you  should  be  able  to  ex- 
plain how  these  and  other  interesting 
things  happen.  You  will  also  know 
why  you  must  take  care  of  your  eyes. 


Where  do  we  get  light? 


We  are  so  used  to  turning  on 
electric  lights  that  we  just  take 
artificial  light  for  granted.  But  people 
lived  on  earth  for  a long  time  before 


they  learned  how  to  make  any  kind 
of  light.  The  only  light  they  had  came 
from  the  sun.  On  dark  days  and  at 
night,  they  lived  in  darkness.  Some- 
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times  they  saw  red-hot  lava  pouring 
from  volcanoes,  or  they  saw  light  from 
trees  that  had  caught  fire  when  they 
were  struck  by  lightning.  At  first,  peo- 


ple were  afraid  of  fire.  They  ran  away 
from  it.  But  after  a while,  people 
learned  to  use  fire  to  get  heat  and  light. 

People  found  that  they  could  pull 
a blazing  stick  from  a fire  and  use  it 
as  a torch.  They  could  carry  this 
lighted  torch  with  them.  If  they 
wanted  to  go  to  a stream  or  a lake 
for  a drink  at  night,  they  could  take 
the  torch  along.  Or  they  could  use  it 
to  light  up  a dark  cave.  They  used 
several  kinds  of  wood  to  make 
torches,  but  they  found  that  pine 
knots  made  the  brightest  blaze.  They 
also  discovered  that  sticks  smeared 
with  grease  would  make  a good  light. 

After  many  hundreds  of  years,  peo- 
ple learned  how  to  get  oil  from  certain 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants.  They  put 
the  oil  in  a hollow  stone,  a sea  shell, 
an  animal  skull,  or  a little  clay  dish. 
When  they  set  fire  to  the  oil,  it  gave 
light.  After  a time,  someone  thought 
of  a better  way  to  make  light.  Fibres 
from  plants  were  woven  into  a strip 
to  make  a wick.  One  end  of  the  wick 
was  set  in  a bowl  of  oil.  When  the 
wick  had  soaked  up  some  of  the  oil, 
the  other  end  was  lighted.  This  lamp 
gave  a better  light,  and  it  burned 
longer.  The  light  could  be  controlled 
by  using  a big  wick  or  a little  one. 

The  Roman  spout  lamp  and  the 
Betty  lamp  were  oil  lamps.  They  had 
simple  wicks  that  hung  out  of  the 
spouts.  The  early  settlers  in  America 
used  Betty  lamps.  They  could  stick 
the  sharp  pointed  hook  in  between 
the  stones  of  the  fireplace. 
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Long  after  people  first  used  oil, 
they  learned  how  to  make  candles. 
They  poured  hot,  liquid  wax  around 
a wick.  When  the  wax  cooled,  it  hard- 
ened. This  made  a candle.  Candles 
were  much  better  than  bowls  of  oil, 
because  they  could  be  carried  around. 

Then  about  100  years  ago,  an  im- 
portant discovery  was  made  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A huge  supply  of  thick, 
black  oil  was  found  in  the  earth.  From 
this  oil,  coal  oil,  or  kerosene,  was 
made.  Coal  oil  was  burned  in  lamps 
with  wicks  and  glass  chimneys.  It 
gave  a much  better  light  than  candles. 
In  homes  that  have  not  electric  cur- 
rent, coal  oil  lamps  are  still  used.  But 
the  light  from  a coal  oil  lamp  is  not 
very  bright,  and  it  is  a nuisance  to 
take  care  of  the  lamp.  It  has  to  be 
filled  with  coal  oil.  The  wick  must  be 
trimmed  so  that  it  will  burn  evenly, 
and  the  chimney  must  be  washed 
almost  every  day. 

The  search  for  an  even  better  light 
went  on.  Scientists  had  been  experi- 
menting with  a gas  that  comes  from 
coal  when  coal  is  heated.  This  gas 
burns  easily.  Special  lamps  were  in- 
vented to  use  the  burning  gas  for 
light.  Then  large  amounts  of  another 
gas  were  found  in  the  earth  when  men 
drilled  for  oil.  This  natural  gas  was 
piped  to  cities  to  supply  a cheaper 
and  better  light  than  people  had  ever 
used  before.  We  still  use  much  natu- 
ral gas  and  coal  gas  for  cooking. 

All  this  time,  people  had  been  burn- 
ing something  to  get  light.  Wood,  oil, 


wax,  coal  oil,  and  gas  were  the  ma- 
terials that  they  burned.  But  you 
know  that  a material  is  soon  used  up 
when  you  burn  it.  Then  you  must 
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get  more  material  before  you  can  have 
light  again.  Scientists  kept  trying  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  light  without 
burning  a material. 

Then  about  seventy  years  ago, 
Thomas  Edison  found  a way  to  use 
electric  current  to  get  light.  In  his  first 
electric-light  bulb,  he  put  a filament 
of  carbon.  It  glowed  brightly  when 
a current  flowed  through  it.  Edison 
found  that  the  carbon  filament  would 
burn  up  quickly  if  there  was  air 
around  it.  He  wanted  to  get  light  with- 
out having  a material  burn.  So  he  put 
the  filament  inside  a glass  bulb.  Then 


he  pumped  almost  all  the  air  out  of 
the  bulb.  His  first  electric  lamp  would 
give  light  for  about  forty  hours  before 
the  filament  was  used  up. 

Today  we  have  much  better  elec- 
tric lights,  as  you  know.  The  filament 
in  an  electric  lamp  is  now  made  of 
tungsten.  This  metal  gives  a much 
brighter  light  than  carbon,  and  it  lasts 
much  longer.  A lamp  with  a tungsten 
filament  can  be  turned  on  and  off 
many  times  before  it  wears  out.  Fluo- 
rescent lamps  use  mercury  vapor  to 
give  light.  They  have  no  filaments, 
and  they  last  a long  time. 


1.  What  different  ways  have  people  used  to  light  their  homes? 

2 . Name  some  discoveries  that  helped  people  to  get  a better  light. 

3.  How  is  an  electric  lamp  different  from  a coal  oil  lamp  or  a candle? 

4.  Why  would  you  rather  have  your  home  lighted  by  electric  current 

than  by  coal  oil? 


How  does  light  travel? 


About  the  time  that  the  first  set- 
tlers were  coming  from  Europe 
to  America,  there  lived  in  Italy  one  of 
the  most  famous  scientists  the  world 
has  ever  known.  His  name  was  Gali- 
leo. One  day,  he  was  thinking  about 
what  light  does.  He  began  to  wonder 
whether  light  took  time  to  reach  his 
eyes.  He  asked  himself  this  question, 
“If  someone  lights  a lamp  far  away 
from  me,  do  I see  the  light  at  once? 
Or  does  it  take  time  for  the  light  to 
reach  me?” 

Galileo  was  a great  scientist.  He 


experimented  to  see  whether  he 
could  find  out  what  is  true.  He  did 
not  just  guess.  Before  he  tried  to  find 
out  why  things  happened,  he  did  some 
experiments.  To  answer  his  question 
about  light,  Galileo  worked  out  an 
experiment.  He  sent  some  men  up 
on  a high  hill  with  a lantern.  The 
lantern  had  shutters  that  could  be 
opened  and  closed  very  quickly. 

Before  the  men  left,  Galileo  said  to 
them,  “I  will  stand  on  top  of  another 
high  hill  several  miles  away  with  a 
lantern  like  yours.  As  soon  as  you  see 
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me  flash  my  light,  flash  yours.  Maybe 
I can  find  out  how  long  it  takes  for 
you  to  see  my  light  and  for  me  to 
see  yours.” 

The  experiment  was  tried  one 
night,  but  it  failed.  Galileo  never 
found  the  answer  to  his  question. 
Scientists  know  now  that  this  simple 
experiment  could  not  tell  Galileo  what 
he  wanted  to  find  out  because  it  took 
the  men  a second  or  two  to  open  the 
shutters  of  their  lantern.  But  Galileo 
was  on  the  right  track  when  he 
thought  that  light  moved  and  that  it 
took  time  to  move. 

Not  long  after  Galileo’s  experi- 
ment, a Danish  scientist  figured  out 
how  fast  light  travels.  It  travels  at 
the  very  high  speed  of  about  186,000 
miles  a second!  At  that  time,  few  peo- 
ple believed  that  anything  could 
travel  so  fast.  But  just  a few  years 
ago,  other  scientists  did  an  experi- 
ment that  was  much  like  the  one  that 
Galileo  tried.  This  time,  they  had  a 


special  way  of  flashing  the  light  and 
finding  how  long  it  took  light  to  travel 
to  a far-off  mountain  and  back.  The 
experiment  showed  that  light  travels 
at  the  speed  of  186,284  miles  a second. 
This  is  faster  than  any  other  speed 
you  have  heard  of. 

You  remember  that  sound  travels 
about  1100  feet  a second  through  air. 
Light  travels  nearly  a million  times 
as  fast  as  sound.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand why  you  see  the  “steam”  from 
a distant  whistle  before  you  hear  the 
sound?  Light  from  the  steam  travels 
much  faster  than  the  sound  from  the 
whistle. 

You  can  also  explain  why  you  hear 
thunder  after  you  see  lightning.  The 
lightning  and  the  thunder  happen  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  light  from  the 
flash  travels  much  faster  than  the 
sound.  Whether  it  comes  from  the 
sun,  the  lightning,  an  electric  lamp, 
or  a candle,  all  light  travels  at  this 
same  high  speed. 
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Now  suppose  you  do  an  experiment 
to  find  out  more  about  how  light 
travels.  Get  two  pieces  of  cardboard. 
Punch  a small  hole  in  the  centre  of 
each  piece.  Take  one  piece  in  each 
hand.  Close  one  eye.  Hold  the  pieces 
between  your  other  eye  and  a lighted 
electric  lamp  so  that  you  can  see  light 
through  both  holes.  Now  move  one 
piece  of  cardboard  a little  to  one  side. 
Can  you  see  the  light  now? 

You  find  that  you  cannot  see  the 
light  unless  the  two  holes  are  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  light.  This  is 
shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page. 
The  two  holes  have  to  be  in  line  with 
the  lamp  because  light  travels  in 
straight  lines  from  the  lamp. 

Now  try  another  experiment  to  see 
whether  this  is  true.  Get  a piece  of 
brown  wrapping  paper  big  enough  to 
cover  a window  through  which  the 
sun  is  shining.  Cut  a square  hole  in 
the  paper  and  pin  the  paper  over  the 
window.  Darken  the  room  as  much  as 
you  can.  Then  look  at  the  light  com- 


ing through  the  hole.  If  you  cannot 
see  the  light  very  plainly,  put  some 
chalk  dust  from  erasers  in  the  path 
of  the  light.  The  picture  at  the  left 
on  the  next  page  shows  what  the  path 
of  the  sunlight  looks  like.  Is  the  light 
travelling  in  a straight  line?  How  do 
you  know?  What  would  the  path  of 
the  light  look  like  if  light  did  not 
travel  in  straight  lines? 

Hold  a book  so  that  the  sunlight 
falls  directly  on  it.  Why  does  the  book 
make  a shadow?  The  light  cannot  go 
through  the  book  and  it  cannot  go 
around  it.  If  the  light  could  go  around 
the  book,  there  would  be  no  shadow. 
What  does  this  experiment  show  you 
about  the  way  light  travels? 

You  can  see  how  light  travels  by 
doing  still  another  experiment. 
Darken  the  room  as  you  did  before. 
Shine  a flashlight  on  a ball  or  globe 
as  the  boy  in  the  right-hand  picture 
on  the  next  page  is  doing.  If  light 
curves,  the  whole  ball  or  globe  will  be 
lighted. 
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Here  is  another  interesting  thing 
about  how  light  travels.  If  you  walk 
around  a lighted  lamp  or  candle,  you 
can  see  it  from  all  sides.  You  can  also 
see  it  if  you  look  down  at  it  or  up  at 
it.  This  shows  that  light  travels  out- 


ward in  all  directions  from  anything 
that  glows.  It  travels  up,  down,  and 
out  from  all  sides.  That  is  why  one 
lamp  placed  in  the  centre  of  a room 
can  light  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  and 
the  walls. 


1.  Give  a reason  why  Galileo’s  experiment  failed  to  shore  him  how 

fast  light  travels. 

2.  Which  of  these  sentences  are  true?  Explain  your  answer. 

a)  Sunlight  moves  faster  than  candlelight, 
h ) Sound  travels  almost  a million  times  as  fast  as  light. 

c)  Light  travels  in  a straight  path. 

d ) Light  travels  in  only  one  direction  from  a glowing  material. 

3.  The  moon  is  about  240,000  miles  from  the  earth.  About  how  long 

does  it  take  for  light  to  travel  from  the  moon  to  the  earth? 

4.  Tell  three  important  things  that  you  have  learned  about  how  light 

travels. 

5.  Why  do  things  make  shadows  when  a bright  light  shines  on  them? 
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When  can  we  see  things? 


You  may  think  that  you  already 
know  the  answer  to  the  question, 
“When  can  we  see  things?”  The  an- 
swer seems  to  be  “We  can  see  things 
when  we  look  at  them.”  This  answer 
is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  cannot  always  see 
things  even  when  we  do  look  at  them. 

Suppose  that  you  go  into  a pitch- 
dark  room  at  night.  You  cannot  see  a 
thing.  There  are  chairs,  tables,  pic- 
tures, and  other  things  in  the  room. 
They  are  right  in  front  of  your  eyes, 
but  still  you  cannot  see  them.  Now 
suppose  that  you  turn  on  an  electric 
lamp.  You  can  see  the  lamp  because 
it  gives  light.  Light  travels  from  the 
lamp  to  your  eyes.  That  is  why  you 


These  white  stripes  marking  the  runway 
at  an  airport  are  made  with  a paint  that 
glows. 


can  see  it.  Lighted  coal  oil  lamps, 
matches,  and  candles  give  light,  too. 
So  you  can  also  see  them.  The  sun 
gives  so  much  light  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  us  to  look  straight  at  it. 
We  can  see  anything  that  glows,  be- 
cause it  produces  light  that  travels 
to  our  eyes. 

But  what  about  things  that  do  not 
glow?  Why  can  we  see  them?  Get 
a mirror  and  watch  what  happens 
when  light  strikes  it.  Hold  the  mirror 
so  that  light  from  the  sun  shines  di- 
rectly on  it.  Now  move  the  mirror 
around  until  it  makes  a spot  of  light 
on  the  wall  or  ceiling.  You  can  see 
that  this  spot  of  light  comes  from  the 
mirror,  because  the  spot  moves  as  you 
move  the  mirror.  The  mirror  is  like  a 
ball  player.  The  mirror  “catches”  the 
light  and  “throws”  it  on  the  wall. 

When  scientists  talk  about  light, 
they  do  not  say  that  a mirror  “throws” 
light.  They  say  that  the  mirror  reflects 
light.  As  you  know,  reflect  means 
throw  back.  A mirror  will  reflect  al- 
most all  the  light  that  strikes  it.  So 
the  spot  of  light  on  the  wall  or  ceiling 
will  be  very  bright. 

Now  put  a pan  of  water  in  the  sun- 
light. Look  for  a spot  of  light  on  the 
wall  or  ceiling.  You  see  that  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  water  will  re- 
flect light,  too.  Any  very  smooth  ma- 
terial will  reflect  light.  Mirrors  are 
sometimes  made  by  polishing  a piece 
of  metal  until  it  is  very  smooth. 
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How  is  this  reflection  different  from  the  one  in  the  picture  on  page  156? 


Look  again  at  the  pan  of  water  that 
is  reflecting  the  light.  Notice  how 
smooth  the  surface  of  the  water  is. 
Now  stir  up  the  water  so  that  its  sur- 
face is  rough.  What  happens  to  the 
spot  of  light?  The  spot  looks  wavy. 
It  is  not  so  bright  as  it  was,  either. 

When  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
smooth,  it  reflected  the  light  all  in 
one  direction.  This  made  a bright 
spot.  But  when  the  surface  was 
rough,  the  light  was  reflected  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  This  scattered  the 
light.  So  the  spot  looked  wavy  and 
not  so  bright.  Smooth  surfaces  reflect 
more  light  than  rough  surfaces. 

Now  let  us  see  if  other  materials 
reflect  light.  Get  a piece  of  brown 
wrapping  paper  big  enough  to  cover 


a window  through  which  the  sun  is 
shining.  Cut  a hole  about  an  inch 
square  in  the  paper  and  pin  the  paper 
over  the  window.  Darken  the  room 
as  much  as  you  can.  Then  hold  a piece 
of  glossy,  white  cardboard  in  the  path 
of  the  sunlight  that  shines  through 
the  hole.  Does  the  cardboard  reflect 
light?  How  do  you  know?  Try  blot- 
ting paper,  white  cloth,  and  other  ma- 
terials. Use  some  dark-colored  mate- 
rials, too.  Which  materials  reflect  the 
most  light?  Which  reflect  the  least? 

The  experiments  show  that  many 
materials  reflect  light.  Some  mate- 
rials reflect  more  light  than  others. 
You  can  see  a thing  when  it  reflects 
light  to  your  eyes.  The  more  light 
that  is  reflected,  the  brighter  the  thing 
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looks.  In  a very  dark  room,  you  can 
often  see  the  faces  of  people.  But  you 
cannot  see  the  rest  of  them  if  they  are 
wearing  dark  clothes.  The  same 
amount  of  light  falls  on  both  the  faces 
and  the  dark  clothes.  But  the  dark 
clothes  reflect  only  part  of  the  light. 
The  faces  reflect  more  of  it. 

The  dark  clothes  keep  part  of  the 
light.  We  say  that  they  absorb  part  of 
the  light.  Absorb  means  take  in,  or 
soak  up.  Light-colored  materials  re- 
flect most  of  the.  light  that  strikes 
them.  Dark-colored  materials  absorb 
much  of  the  light  and  reflect  only  a 
little. 

Did  you  ever  make  shadow  pictures 
on  a wall?  To  do  this,  you  must  be 
between  the  light  and  the  wall.  Then 
you  will  throw  a shadow  on  the  wall. 
The  shadow  shows  as  a black  spot  be- 
cause light  cannot  travel  through 
your  body.  Your  body  stops  it.  So 
part  of  the  wall  behind  you  is  not 
lighted. 
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A material  through  which  light 
cannot  travel  is  called  an  opaque  ma- 
terial. If  there  is  an  opaque  material 
between  you  and  an  object,  you  can- 
not see  the  object.  Light  travels  in 
straight  lines.  The  opaque  material 
cuts  off  the  light  that  is  reflected  from 
the  object  toward  you.  So  you  can- 
not see  the  object. 

Not  all  materials  are  opaque.  Light 
can  travel  through  some  materials. 
You  cannot  make  a dark  shadow  with 
a piece  of  window  glass,  because  light 
goes  through  the  clear  glass.  When 
so  much  light  goes  through  a mate- 
rial that  you  can  see  things  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  we  say  that  the  mate- 
rial is  transparent.  Air  is  transparent. 
So  is  clear  water. 

You  have  probably  seen  glass 
through  which  light  can  come  al- 
though you  can  not  see  through  it. 
Electric-light  bulbs,  lamp  shades, 
doors,  and  windows  are  often  made 
of  this  glass.  Any  material  that  lets 
light  through  although  you  cannot  see 
through  it,  is  called  translucent.  Thin 
paper  and  cloth  are  translucent. 

Now  you  have  learned  several  im- 
portant things  about  light.  You  know 
that  you  can  see  some  things  because 
they  glow  and  send  light  to  your  eyes. 
You  can  see  other  things  because  they 
reflect  light  to  your  eyes.  Of  course, 
the  light  that  is  reflected  comes  from 
something  else  that  glows.  It  comes 
from  the  sun,  an  electric  lamp,  a can- 
dle, or  some  other  thing  that  gives 
light. 


Look  at  this  picture  and  tell  which  parts  of  the  room  are  opaque,  which  parts  are  trans- 
lucent, and  which  part  is  transparent. 


When  a thing  reflects  some  light  to 
your  eyes,  you  can  see  it.  If  all  of  the 
light  is  absorbed,  you  cannot  see  the 
thing  at  all.  You  cannot  see  around 
the  corner  of  a building,  because  the 
building  is  opaque  and  light  travels 
in  straight  lines.  Light  cannot  go 


through  the  building,  and  it  cannot 
curve  around  the  corner.  You  can  see 
through  air  and  clear  glass.  They  are 
transparent.  Light  can  go  through 
translucent  materials.  But  you  can- 
not see  through  translucent  materials 
even  though  light  goes  through  them. 


1.  Why  can  you  see  the  sun  or  a lighted  lamp? 

2.  Explain  why  you  can  see  this  hook. 

3.  Why  does  a mirror  reflect  more  light  than  white  cardboard? 

4.  Why  is  a wet  street  shinier  than  a dry  street? 

5.  You  cannot  see  anything  unless  there  is  some  light.  Explain  why 

this  is  true. 

6.  How  is  an  opaque  material  different  from  a transparent  material? 

How  is  a translucent  material  different  from  a transparent  ma- 
terial? Give  an  example  of  each  kind  of  material. 

7.  Why  does  a dirty  mirror  reflect  less  light  than  a clean  mirror? 
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Have  you  ever  watched  a dog 
looking  at  itself  in  a mirror? 
Perhaps  you  heard  it  growl  at  itself. 
Even  young  children  are  puzzled 
when  they  first  see  themselves  in  a 
mirror.  When  some  savages  see  mir- 
rors for  the  first  time,  they  do  not  re- 
alize they  are  looking  at  themselves. 
And,  of  course,  they  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  why  they  can  see  them- 
selves in  a piece  of  glass. 

Do  you  know  why  you  can  see 
yourself  in  a mirror?  You  probably 
know  that  the  back  of  the  glass  is 


covered  with  a silvery  material.  Is 
it  the  glass  that  makes  you  see  your- 
self? Or  is  it  the  silvery  material  on 
the  back  of  the  glass?  If  you  remem- 
ber what  you  have  learned  about 
light,  you  should  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions.  You  should  also  be 
able  to  explain  why  you  cannot  see 
yourself  when  you  stand  at  one  side 
of  a mirror.  You  can  see  the  mirror, 
but  you  cannot  see  yourself. 

When  you  look  at  your  shoes  or 
your  clothes  in  a mirror,  you  are  not 
really  looking  at  the  shoes  or  the 
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clothes.  The  light  is  not  travelling  di- 
rectly from  them  to  your  eyes.  It  is 
travelling  from  the  shoes  or  the 
clothes  to  the  glass  of  the  mirror.  It 
goes  through  the  glass  and  strikes  the 
silvery  material  on  the  back  of  the 
glass.  This  material  is  opaque.  It  re- 
flects the  light  to  your  eyes.  So  you 
really  see  the  reflection  of  your  shoes 
or  your  clothes  in  the  mirror. 

What  happens  is  very  much  like 
this.  If  you  bounce  a ball  on  the  floor, 
the  ball  bounces  straight  back  up 
against  your  hand.  You  can  catch  the 
ball.  When  you  stand  directly  in  front 
of  a mirror,  the  light  from  you  is 
reflected  straight  into  the  mirror. 
Then  it  is  reflected  straight  back  to 
your  eyes.  They  can  “catch”  the  light. 

Now  why  can  you  not  see  yourself 
if  you  stand  at  one  side  of  the  mirror? 


Think  of  a bouncing  ball  again.  If  you 
throw  the  ball  down  to  the  floor  at  a 
slant,  the  ball  bounces  away  from  you. 
Have  a boy  and  a girl  in  your  class 
bounce  a ball  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  boy  should  throw  the  ball  down 
at  a slant  toward  the  girl.  As  it 
bounces  toward  her,  she  can  catch  it. 
Watch  the  ball  very  carefully  as  it 
bounces  from  one  to  the  other.  It  goes 
down  toward  the  floor  at  a slant.  Does 
it  bounce  up  at  a slant  toward  the 
other  child?  Is  the  slant  about  the 
same  both  times? 

Now  let  us  find  out  whether  light 
travels  to  the  mirror  in  the  same  way 
that  the  ball  bounces.  If  you  stand  at 
one  side  of  the  mirror,  light  from  you 
will  slant  toward  the  mirror  and  then 
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be  reflected.  But  if  the  light  acts  in 
the  same  way  as  the  ball,  it  will 
travel  away  from  the  mirror  at  a slant. 
And  the  slant  will  be  away  from  you. 

Where  would  you  have  a child 
stand  to  see  this  reflected  light?  Have 
him  stand  at  the  other  side  of  the  mir- 
ror. He  should  be  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  mirror  as 
you  are.  Then  he  can  see  you,  and 
you  can  see  him.  Now  have  him  move 
three  feet  farther  to  the  side.  Can  you 
see  him  now  when  you  look  in  the 
mirror?  What  must  you  do  to  see  him 
again?  Try  this  to  see  if  it  will  work. 
When  light  strikes  a mirror  at  a slant, 
it  is  reflected  from  the  mirror  at  the 
same  slant.  But  the  slant  is  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

People  in  a submarine  can  see 
above  water  when  the  submarine  is 


under  the  surface.  To  do  this,  they 
use  mirrors.  A long  tube  called  a 
periscope  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
from  the  submarine.  There  is  a mir- 
ror at  the  top  of  the  tube  and  another 
at  the  bottom.  The  top  mirror  is 
slanted  so  that  light  is  reflected  down 
the  tube.  The  bottom  mirror  is  also 
slanted  so  that  light  is  reflected 
through  an  opening  in  the  side.  These 
mirrors  make  it  possible  to  see  what 
is  happening  above  water.  Scientists 
know  just  how  to  place  these  mirrors. 
They  know  that  light  is  reflected  from 
a mirror  at  the  same  slant  that  it 
strikes  the  mirror.  But  the  light  is  re- 
flected in  the  opposite  direction. 

You  can  easily  make  a periscope. 
Then  you  can  use  it  to  see  over  walls 
and  around  corners.  Get  a cardboard 
tube  or  a narrow  wooden  box.  You 
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also  need  two  mirrors.  Study  the  pic- 
ture to  find  out  how  to  make  the  peri- 
scope. Be  sure  to  place  the  two 
mirrors  at  just  the  right  slant. 

In  the  picture,  the  light  from  the 
sun  strikes  a tree.  Then  the  tree  re- 
flects light  to  the  top  mirror.  This 
mirror  reflects  this  light  at  the  same 
slant  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then 
the  light  strikes  the  bottom  mirror. 
Again  it  is  reflected  at  the  same  slant 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  time,  it 
strikes  a person’s  eye.  Then  he  sees 
the  tree. 


1.  Where  should  you  stand  if  you  want  to  see  yourself  in  a mirror? 

Why? 

2.  How  can  you  see  the  reflection  of  a tree  in  a still  pond? 

3.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  on  a pond , how  will  the  reflection  of  a tree 

be  different  from  the  reflection  when  the  water  is  still? 

4.  How  could  you  use  a mirror  to  light  up  the  dark  corner  of  a room? 

5.  Why  can  you  not  see  yourself  in  a mirror  if  you  stand  at  one  side 

of  the  mirror? 


What  do  lenses  do  to  light? 


You  already  know  what  a lens  is. 

It  is  a curved  piece  of  glass.  Now 
you  can  do  some  experiments  to  find 
out  what  a lens  does  to  light.  First, 
hold  a piece  of  white  paper  in  front 
of  an  open  window.  You  can  see  that 
light  falls  on  the  paper,  and  the  paper 
looks  a little  brighter.  Now  shut  the 
window.  The  light  that  falls  on  the 
paper  must  go  through  the  transpar- 
ent glass.  Look  at  the  paper  again. 
If  the  window  is  clean,  the  paper  will 


look  just  as  bright  as  it  did  before. 
The  flat  glass  does  not  do  anything 
to  the  light. 

Now  see  what  happens  when  light 
goes  through  a reading  glass.  A read- 
ing glass  is  a lens.  Hold  the  paper 
about  four  feet  from  the  window. 
Move  the  lens  back  and  forth  between 
the  window  and  the  paper  until  you 
see  a picture  on  the  paper.  Make  this 
picture  as  clear  as  you  can  on  the 
paper.  What  is  it  a picture  of?  Look 
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If  you  have  a reading  glass , do  an  experiment  like  this  one. 


out  of  the  window  and  then  look  at 
the  picture  on  the  paper.  You  see  that 
it  is  a picture  of  what  you  can  see 
outdoors.  But  there  is  a big  difference. 
The  picture  on  the  paper  shows  every- 
thing upside  down! 

You  can  find  out  what  happens  if 
you  do  another  experiment.  Light  a 
candle  and  set  it  on  a table.  Then 
darken  the  room  as  much  as  you  can. 
Hold  the  reading  glass  about  a foot 
from  the  candle.  Then  hold  a piece 
of  white  paper  back  of  the  reading 
glass.  Move  the  paper  backward  or 
forward  until  there  is  a clear  picture 
of  the  candle  on  the  paper.  When  the 
picture  is  clear,  we  say  that  the  lens 
is  focused.  You  can  see  that  the  pic- 
ture of  the  candle  is  upside  down,  just 
as  the  other  picture  was. 

Now  let  us  find  out  why  the  picture 
is  upside  down.  First,  look  at  the  lens. 
You  know  that  it  is  made  of  glass. 
But  the  lens  is  not  flat  like  a piece  of 


window  glass.  It  is  curved.  You  can 
see  that  it  is  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  it  is  at  the  edge.  You  know  that 
light  travels  in  a straight  line  through 
a transparent  material.  What  hap- 
pens when  light  strikes  the  curved 
glass  of  the  lens? 

Light  from  the  top  of  the  candle 
flame  goes  straight  to  the  top  of  the 
lens.  When  it  goes  into  the  glass,  it  is 
bent.  The  picture  of  the  candle  flame 
is  upside  down.  So  the  light  that 
goes  into  the  top  of  the  lens  must  be 
bent  downward  by  the  curved  glass. 
The  light  from  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
dle flame  goes  straight  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lens.  So  it  must  be  bent  upward 
by  the  lens.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens. The  lens  bends  the  light  so  that 
you  see  the  candle  upside  down. 

Another  experiment  will  show  you 
how  the  lens  in  a moving-picture  ma- 
chine makes  a large  picture  on  a 
screen.  First,  focus  the  lens  of  the 
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This  picture  will  help  you  see  why  the  image  that  is  made  hy  a lens  is  upside  down. 


reading  glass  and  get  a clear  picture 
of  a candle  flame  on  a piece  of  paper. 
Is  the  picture  larger  or  smaller  than 
the  candle  flame?  Now  move  the  can- 
dle closer  to  the  lens.  The  picture  is  no 
longer  clear.  We  say  that  it  is  now  out 
of  focus.  Move  the  paper  away  from 
the  lens  until  the  picture  is  once  more 
in  focus.  Is  the  picture  larger  or 
smaller?  Move  the  candle  still  closer 
to  the  lens  and  focus  it  again.  What 
happens?  Do  you  find  that  as  you 
move  the  candle  closer  to  the  lens, 
you  have  to  move  the  paper  farther 
away  from  the  lens? 

There  is  a lens  in  a machine  used 
to  show  slides.  Look  at  this  lens.  Is 
it  the  same  shape  as  the  one  in 
the  reading  glass?  Then  how  do  you 
suppose  the  slides  appear  right  side 
up  on  the  screen?  Study  the  picture 
on  the  next  page.  You  will  see  that 
the  slide  is  put  into  the  machine  up- 
side down.  So  it  appears  right  side  up 


on  the  screen.  The  lens  bends  light  in 
the  same  way  that  the  lens  in  a read- 
ing glass  bends  light. 

A camera  has  a lens,  too.  Light 
from  the  thing  that  is  photographed 
goes  through  the  lens.  The  lens  bends 
the  light  until  it  comes  to  a focus  on  a 
film  back  of  the  lens.  When  you  take 
a picture,  you  must  focus  the  camera. 
You  can  do  this  by  moving  the  lens 
backward  or  forward.  The  closer  the 
thing  that  is  photographed  is  to  the 
lens,  the  farther  back  from  the  lens 
will  be  the  focus.  You  saw  that  this 
was  true  when  you  moved  the  candle 
in  the  experiment.  But  in  a camera, 
you  cannot  move  the  film  back  and 
forth  as  you  move  the  paper.  So  you 
move  the  lens  instead.  This  does  the 
same  thing. 

If  you  do  an  experiment,  you  can 
see  that  this  is  true.  First,  focus  the 
lens  so  that  a clear  picture  of  the  can- 
dle is  made  on  the  paper.  Keep  the 
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paper  where  it  is  but  move  the  candle 
back  a little.  You  will  see  that  the 
picture  is  out  of  focus.  Now  move  the 
lens  until  the  picture  is  clear  again. 
Did  you  have  to  move  it  toward  the 
candle  or  away  from  it?  Now  you 
can  see  why  you  must  focus  most 
cameras  to  get  a clear  picture. 

Some  of  the  children  in  your  school 
are  probably  using  lenses  to  help  them 
see  better.  Eyeglasses  are  lenses  that 
bend  light  so  that  you  can  see  more 


clearly.  Perhaps  you  cannot  see  what 
is  written  on  the  blackboard  unless 
you  are  very  close.  Or  perhaps  the 
words  in  your  books  do  not  look  clear. 
If  your  eyes  do  not  work  properly, 
you  can  wear  eyeglasses. 

But  a doctor  should  look  at  your 
eyes.  He  will  tell  you  whether  you 
need  glasses  and  give  you  the  right 
ones.  Be  sure  to  wear  your  glasses 
when  you  get  them.  And  to  help  you 
most,  your  glasses  must  be  kept  clean. 


1.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  lens  in  a reading  glass? 

2.  What  does  a lens  do  to  light? 

3.  How  is  the  picture  that  a lens  makes  different  from  the  object? 

4.  Suppose  that  you  want  to  make  a picture  on  a screen  larger . 

Would  you  move  the  object  closer  to  the  lens  or  farther  from  it? 

5.  Why  do  you  have  to  focus  a camera? 
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How  do  we  see  things  that  are  very  small  or  far  away? 


While  you  were  learning  about 
germs,  you  read  how  Van  Leeu- 
wenhoek made  the  first  microscope 
that  could  be  used  to  see  very  tiny 
plants  and  animals.  Without  such 
a wonderful  instrument,  scientists 
could  never  have  discovered  how 
tiny  plants  and  animals  cause  many 
diseases.  And  until  scientists  knew 
what  caused  the  diseases,  they  could 
not  find  ways  to  fight  them. 

Of  course,  a microscope  is  not  used 
just  to  study  germs.  Scientists  use  mi- 
croscopes to  discover  many  things 
about  plants  and  animals.  They  have 
studied  the  tiny  cells  from  which  all 
living  things  are  made.  They  know 
what  happens  when  cells  use  food  and 
grow.  They  even  watch  cells  divide 


to  make  more  cells.  Without  a micro- 
scope, no  scientist  would  ever  have 
seen  any  of  these  things.  They  are  too 
small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Look  at  the  underside  of  a leaf  with 
your  naked  eye.  Then  use  a magni- 
fying glass  to  look  at  it.  A reading 
glass  is  a magnifying  glass.  You  know 
that  the  lens  is  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  it  is  at  the  edge.  It  makes  things 
look  larger  than  they  really  are.  Two 
lenses  of  this  kind  are  used  in  a mi- 
croscope. The  lenses  are  placed  at  the 
ends  of  a tube.  The  tube  can  be  made 
longer  or  shorter  so  that  you  can  focus 
the  microscope.  Then  you  can  see  the 
object  more  clearly. 

You  know  that  scientists  look  at  the 
moon,  the  planets,  and  the  stars 
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through  telescopes.  One  of  the  first 
telescopes  was  made  by  Galileo.  He 
took  an  old  organ  pipe  and  put  lenses 
in  it.  At  one  end  was  a lens  that  was 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge. 
At  the  other  end  was  a lens  that  was 
thicker  at  the  edge  than  in  the  middle. 
From  the  top  of  a high  tower,  Galileo 
could  see  ships  fifty  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  great  British  scientist,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  made  a different  kind  of  tele- 
scope. At  one  end  of  a tube,  he  used 
a lens  like  the  one  in  a reading  glass. 
But  at  the  other  end,  he  put  a metal 
mirror  that  was  hollowed  out  in  the 
centre.  This  kind  of  telescope  is  called 
a reflecting  telescope.  Light  from  far- 
away objects  strikes  the  curved  mir- 


ror. From  here,  light  is  reflected  to  a 
flat  mirror.  Then  it  goes  through  a 
lens  to  your  eye. 

Both  kinds  of  telescopes  are  used 
today.  One  kind  has  two  different 
lenses.  The  United  States  has  the 
largest  telescope  of  this  kind.  It  is  at 
the  Yerkes  Observatory  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  other  kind  of  telescope  has 
two  different  mirrors  and  a lens.  The 
David  Dunlap  Observatory  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Ontario,  has  a reflecting 
telescope  with  a curved  mirror  74 
inches,  or  6%  feet,  across.  On  Mount 
Palomar,  in  California,  there  is  a very 
large  telescope  that  has  a mirror  200 
inches,  or  16%  feet,  across.  The  pic- 
ture on  this  page  shows  part  of  this 
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With  these  field  glasses,  the  girl  can  easily  see  a small  bird  high  up  in  a tall  tree. 


telescope.  Yon  can  see  how  big  it  is  by 
looking  at  the  men  who  are  working 
on  it. 

Have  you  ever  looked  through  a 
pair  of  field  glasses  at  a bird  in  a tree? 
Were  you  surprised  at  how  clearly 


you  could  see  it?  If  you  look  carefully 
at  the  field  glasses,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  a glass  lens  at  each  end  of 
both  tubes.  One  tube  is  for  each  eye. 
The  tubes  are  really  little  telescopes, 
side  by  side. 


1.  Why  was  the  invention  of  the  microscope  so  important? 

2.  What  are  two  kinds  of  telescopes  that  scientists  use?  What  parts 

has  each  kind? 

2.  How  is  a microscope  different  from  a reading  glass? 


How  do  we  see  things? 


Did  you  ever  stop  and  think  how 
many  different  things  you  can 
see?  You  can  see  large  things  and 
small  things.  You  can  see  things 
nearby  and  far  away.  You  can  tell 
what  color  something  is.  And  you  can 
see  whether  an  object  is  moving  to- 


ward you  or  away  from  you.  You 
know  how  important  your  eyes  are  to 
you.  But  do  you  know  how  they  work 
so  that  you  can  see  things? 

Look  at  the  eyes  of  a person  near 
you  or  look  at  your  own  eyes  in  a mir- 
ror. First,  notice  the  black  spot  in 
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the  centre  of  each  eye.  This  is  really 
a little  opening.  It  is  called  the  pupil. 
Light  shines  through  the  transparent 
covering  of  the  eye  and  then  through 
the  pupil.  Next,  look  at  the  colored 
circle  around  the  pupil.  This  circle  is 
called  the  iris.  In  some  eyes,  the  iris 
is  blue.  In  others,  it  is  brown,  gray, 
or  green. 

The  iris  changes  the  size  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  like  a little  curtain  around 
the  opening.  It  can  make  the  pupil 
larger  or  smaller.  Go  outdoors  into 
the  bright  light  and  then  look  at  your 
eyes  in  a mirror.  You  will  find  that 
the  iris  has  made  the  pupil  small.  This 
helps  keep  out  some  of  the  light.  Then 
go  into  a dimly  lighted  room  and 
look  at  your  eyes  in  a mirror.  You  will 
see  that  the  pupil  is  much  larger.  It 
lets  more  light  into  the  eye.  This 
helps  you  see  when  the  light  is  dim. 


Now  look  at  the  white  of  your  eye. 
This  covers  the  eyeball,  as  it  is  often 
called,  because  the  eye  is  shaped  al- 
most like  a ball.  The  eyeball  is  set  in 
a hollow  place,  or  socket,  in  the  skull. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  help  protect  it. 
Muscles  hold  the  eyeball  in  the  socket. 
These  muscles  move  the  eyeball  so 
that  you  can  see  straight  ahead,  up, 
down,  and  to  the  sides. 

Right  behind  the  pupil  is  a lens  that 
is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
edge.  This  lens  bends  the  light  that 
goes  into  your  eye  and  brings  it  to  a 
focus.  The  inside  of  the  eyeball  is 
covered  with  a very,  very  delicate  lin- 
ing, called  the  retina.  It  has  many  tiny 
nerves  that  carry  messages  to  the 
brain  when  light  strikes  them. 

Suppose  that  you  look  at  a pencil. 
The  pencil  reflects  light  to  your  eyes. 
The  light  goes  into  your  eyes  through 
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When  you  have  read  these  pages,  tell  whether  you  think,  this  girl  is  using  good  light. 


the  pupils.  Then  it  goes  through  the 
lens  in  each  eye.  The  lens  focuses 
the  light  on  the  retina.  The  light 
makes  a picture  of  the  pencil  on  the 
retina.  This  picture  is  carried  by 
nerves  to  your  brain.  Your  brain  tells 
you  that  what  you  see  is  a pencil. 

Your  eyes  have  a great  deal  of  work 
to  do.  When  you  read,  write,  walk, 
ride,  sew,  work  with  tools,  or  go  to 
the  “movies,”  your  eyes  are  always 
looking.  Think  of  the  things  that  you 
have  learned  by  using  your  eyes. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  your 
eyes  are  two  of  the  most  valuable 
things  you  own.  It  is  also  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  you  can  overwork  your 
eyes.  Many  parts  of  your  body  are  at 


rest  during  some  part  of  the  day.  But 
your  eyes  are  always  at  work  except 
when  your  eyelids  are  closed. 

Your  eyes  are  very  delicate,  yet 
they  must  last  all  your  life.  What  can 
you  do  to  take  care  of  them?  First  of 
all,  be  careful  to  use  them  in  the  best 
way  you  can.  When  your  eyes  work 
too  long  or  too  hard,  the  muscles  and 
the  nerves  become  tired.  Then  you 
have  eyestrain. 

You  can  strain  your  eyes  by  using 
them  in  a poor  light.  Light  that  is  too 
bright  is  just  as  harmful  as  light  that 
is  too  dim.  You  will  strain  your  eyes 
if  you  read  or  do  close  work  in  either 
kind  of  light.  In  dim  light,  the  iris 
cannot  make  the  pupil  big  enough  for 
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you  to  see  well.  In  very  bright  light, 
the  iris  cannot  make  the  pupil  small 
enough  to  keep  too  much  light  from 
getting  in. 

In  the  daytime,  it  is  usually  easy  to 
see  outdoors.  Sunlight  is  a strong 
light.  But  when  you  come  indoors, 
the  light  is  not  so  strong.  If  you  can, 
sit  near  a window  when  you  read  or 
do  close  work.  Then  you  are  less  likely 
to  get  eyestrain.  At  night,  you  should 
use  a bright  light.  But  have  a shade 
over  the  light  bulb  so  that  the  light 
cannot  shine  straight  into  your  eyes. 


Did  an  automobile  headlight  ever 
shine  into  your  eyes?  If  it  did,  you 
probably  said,  “I  can  hardly  see.  The 
light  is  blinding  me.”  Never  let  the 
bright  light  of  a lamp  or  the  sun  shine 
directly  into  your  eyes.  Light  reflected 
from  a shiny  table,  desk,  or  anything 
highly  polished  can  also  dazzle  your 
eyes.  Do  not  sit  facing  a window  or 
other  strong  light. 

Here  is  a list  of  safety  rules  for  tak- 
ing care  of  your  eyes.  Be  sure  that 
you  understand  the  reason  why  you 
should  obey  each  rule. 


Safety  rules  for  taking  care  of  your  eyes 

1.  In  the  daytime,  sit  near  a window  when  you  read  or  do  close  work. 

2.  At  night,  use  a bright  light  but  have  a shade  over  the  light  bulb. 

3.  When  you  read,  sit  comfortably  and  hold  your  book  fourteen  to 

eighteen  inches  away  from  your  eyes. 

4.  Rest  your  eyes  from  time  to  time  by  looking  away  from  your  book. 

5.  Never  let  the  bright  light  of  a lamp  or  the  sun  shine  directly  into 

your  eyes. 

6.  Do  not  sit  facing  a window  or  other  strong  light. 

7.  Avoid  using  your  eyes  while  you  are  getting  over  a serious  disease. 

8.  Do  not  rub  your  eyes  with  your  fingers.  You  may  rub  dirt  into  them. 

9.  Do  not  use  another  person’s  towel  to  wipe  your  face  and  eyes.  There 

may  be  germs  on  the  towel. 

10.  Have  a doctor  examine  your  eyes  to  see  whether  you  need  glasses. 

11.  Always  wear  your  glasses  if  a doctor  tells  you  to  do  so.  Keep  your 

glasses  clean. 

12.  Be  careful  not  to  break  your  glasses.  Do  not  do  anything  that  might 

break  another  person’s  glasses. 


1.  What  does  each  of  these  parts  of  the  eye  do? 

Pupil  Retina  Iris  Muscles  Socket  Lens 

2.  What  things  are  likely  to  cause  eyestrain? 

3.  How  can  you  take  good  care  of  your  eyes? 
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Why  do  things  have  different  colors? 


PROBABLY  YOU  ENJOY  looking  at 
things  that  have  beautiful  colors. 
Most  of  us  like  colorful  leaves  and 
stones,  brightly  colored  flowers,  bril- 
liant sunsets,  and  colored  birds  and 
insects.  Do  you  know  why  these 
things  have  colors?  What  causes 
color? 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  your 
mother  say,  “Why,  this  dress  looks 
entirely  different  at  night.  It  isn’t  the 
same  color  as  it  is  in  the  daytime.”  Or 
maybe  when  you  were  buying  a new 
dress  or  suit,  the  salesman  said, 
“Please  step  over  here  to  the  window. 
You  can  see  the  color  better.” 

Surely,  light  must  have  something 
to  do  with  color.  You  can  do  some 
experiments  to  find  out  what  this  is. 
First,  get  a glass  prism  like  the  one  in 
the  picture.  Set  the  prism  where  di- 


rect sunlight  shines  on  it.  Have  the 
light  that  goes  through  the  prism  fall 
on  a piece  of  white  paper.  What  do 
you  see  on  the  paper?  Can  you  see 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet?  What  causes  these  different 
colors? 

You  know  that  they  are  not  painted 
on  the  paper.  Shut  the  sunlight  away 
from  the  prism  with  your  hand.  Do 
you  still  see  the  colors?  Now  take 
away  the  prism  and  let  the  sunlight 
fall  on  the  paper.  Do  you  still  see  the 
colors? 

The  colors  must  have  come  from 
the  sunlight  that  went  through  the 
prism.  But  sunlight  looks  white,  as 
you  know.  How  were  different  colors 
made  from  white  light?  Another  ex- 
periment will  help  you  find  the  an- 
swer to  this  question. 
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Divide  a small  circle  of  cardboard 
into  three  parts,  as  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture. Color  each  part  with  a crayon. 
Or  cut  out  pieces  of  colored  paper 
and  paste  them  on  the  cardboard  cir- 
cle. One  part  should  be  red,  one 
green,  and  one  blue.  Now  fasten  the 
colored  circle  on  a top  and  spin  the 
top.  As  the  top  spins,  you  cannot  see 
red,  green,  and  blue.  If  the  top  spins 
fast  enough,  the  colors  are  mixed  to- 
gether. You  see  a grayish  white. 
Scientists  know  that  mixing  all  of  the 
colors  together  makes  white.  So  white 
is  really  a mixture  of  colors. 

Now  look  carefully  at  the  prism. 
Do  you  see  that  the  sides  are  slanting? 
When  light  strikes  a slanting  side,  it  is 
bent.  You  can  see  this  in  the  picture. 
The  light  is  bent  once  when  it  goes 
into  the  prism  and  again  when  it 
comes  out. 


Each  color  of  light  is  bent  differ- 
ently. Violet  light  is  bent  most,  and 
red  light  is  bent  least.  So  the  different 
colors  in  white  sunlight  separate  as 
they  go  in  and  out  of  the  prism.  You 
can  see  that  sunlight  is  really  made  up 
of  several  different  colors.  The  light 
that  goes  into  the  prism  is  white.  The 
prism  bends  some  colors  more  than 
others.  This  separates  the  white  light 
into  its  parts,  and  we  can  see  the 
different  colors. 

Where  else  have  you  seen  these  col- 
ors? If  you  have  seen  a rainbow,  you 
have  seen  them  in  the  sky.  When  there 
is  a rainbow,  something  must  bend 
sunlight  and  separate  it  into  its  colors. 
Can  you  tell  what  acts  like  a prism 
and  does  this?  After  a rain,  there  are 
often  many  tiny  drops  of  water  float- 
ing in  the  air.  When  sun  shines 
through  these  drops  of  water,  they 
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bend  the  light  and  separate  it  into  its 
colors.  Now  when  you  see  a rainbow, 
you  will  know  that  drops  of  water  in 
the  air  are  separating  sunlight  into 
its  colors. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a rainbow  while 
you  were  using  a hose  to  sprinkle  a 
lawn?  If  you  stand  between  the  sun 
and  the  water,  you  can  probably  see 
a rainbow.  Drops  of  water  from  the 
hose  separate  the  sunlight  into  its 
colors. 

You  have  learned  that  white  light 
is  made  up  of  several  colors.  You 
know  that  these  colors  can  be  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  But  how  does 
this  explain  why  things  have  different 
colors?  You  saw  that  each  color  in 
sunlight  can  be  separated  from  the 
others  by  bending  it  away  from  them. 
There  is  another  way  that  the  colors 
in  light  are  separated.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is. 

When  light  strikes  something,  part 
of  the  light  is  absorbed  and  part  of  the 


light  is  reflected.  The  cover  of  this 
book  absorbs  part  of  the  light  and  re- 
flects part  of  it.  Notice  that  the  cover 
is  blue.  It  looks  blue  because  it  re- 
flects the  blue  part  of  the  light.  It 
absorbs  all  the  other  colors  except 
blue.  The  blue  light  is  reflected  to 
your  eyes,  and  the  book  looks  blue 
to  you. 

Now  look  at  a yellow  pencil.  The 
pencil  reflects  only  the  yellow  part  of 
light.  It  absorbs  all  the  other  colors. 
In  the  same  way,  a red  dress  looks 
red.  It  reflects  only  the  red  part  of 
light.  An  orange  reflects  only  the 
orange  part  of  light.  And  green  leaves 
reflect  only  the  green  part  of  light. 

The  color  of  anything  really  comes 
from  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  it. 
Does  this  seem  hard  for  you  to  be- 
lieve? Try  this  experiment.  Make  a 
hole  about  an  inch  square  in  a piece 
of  brown  wrapping  paper.  Pin  the 
paper  over  a window  through  which 
the  sun  is  shining.  Have  the  light  that 
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comes  through  the  hole  fall  on  a piece 
of  white  paper.  Of  course,  the  paper 
looks  white  where  sunlight  falls  on  it. 
The  white  sunlight  is  reflected  to  your 
eyes. 

Now  hold  a piece  of  red  glass  or  red 
cellophane  over  the  hole.  What  color 
is  the  spot  of  light  on  the  paper?  The 
red  glass  or  cellophane  lets  only  red 
light  shine  through  it.  So  only  the  red 
light  falls  on  the  paper.  This  light  is 
reflected  to  your  eyes,  and  the  spot 
of  light  on  the  paper  looks  red.  If  you 
can,  try  the  experiment  again  with 
green  and  blue  glass  or  cellophane. 
What  color  will  the  spot  of  light  be? 

What  happens  in  this  experiment  is 
somewhat  like  what  happens  when 
light  is  reflected  from  a material. 
When  a material  looks  red,  the  parts 
of  the  light  that  are  not  red  are 
absorbed.  Only  the  red  part  is  re- 
flected. When  sunlight  falls  on  the 


white  paper,  the  paper  does  not  reflect 
just  one  of  the  colors  that  are  in  sun- 
light. It  reflects  all  the  colors.  So  the 
paper  looks  white.  Anything  that 
looks  really  white  reflects  all  the  light 
that  strikes  it. 

If  you  look  into  a deep,  narrow  hole 
or  a dark  closet,  it  looks  black  inside. 
You  cannot  see  anything  because  no 
light  is  reflected  to  your  eyes.  Instead, 
the  light  is  absorbed.  An  object  that 
is  really  black  reflects  no  light  at  all. 
You  can  see  a black  object  only  be- 
cause other  objects  around  it  reflect 
light. 

Scientists  say  that  black  is  not  a 
color.  It  absorbs  all  colors,  and  it  re- 
flects none  of  them.  So  black  is  really 
a lack  of  color.  Scientists  say  that 
white  is  not  a color,  either.  It  reflects 
all  colors,  and  it  absorbs  none  of  them. 
So  white  is  really  a mixture  of  the 
colors  that  make  up  white  light. 


1 . How  does  a prism  separate  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  from  sunlight? 

2.  Explain  why  the  cover  of  this  book  looks  blue. 

3.  Why  does  sunlight  shining  through  a piece  of  red  glass  make  a 

red  spot  on  white  paper? 

4 . What  must  you  have  to  make  a rainbow?  Why? 

5.  What  have  you  learned  to  make  you  believe  that  sunlight  is  really 

a mixture  of  different  colors? 

QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER— 

1.  Why  can  you  see  things  more  2.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
clearly  through  a clean  window  than  which  lenses  are  useful  to  scientists  in 

through  a dirty  one?  their  work? 
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3.  Lights  are  often  used  to  change 
the  colors  of  the  actors’  costumes  in  a 
theatre.  How  do  you  think  this  is  done? 

4.  The  sun  is  about  93  million  miles 
from  the  earth.  How  long  does  it  take 
sunlight  to  reach  us? 

5.  A piece  of  cloth  that  is  red  in 
sunlight  looks  black  if  light  shines  on 
it  through  green  glass.  Explain  why 
this  is  true. 


6.  What  things  in  your  schoolroom 
help  make  the  lighting  good? 

7.  If  you  are  reading  at  home,  how 
can  you  get  the  light  you  need? 

8.  How  is  your  eye  like  a camera? 
Do  you  think  that  the  picture  which 
your  eye  takes  is  upside  down?  Ex- 
plain your  answer. 

9.  Why  do  scientists  say  that  black 
and  white  are  not  really  colors? 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  If  you  have  ever  looked  through 
a microscope  or  a telescope,  tell  your 
class  what  you  saw  that  you  could  not 
see  with  your  naked  eye. 

2.  Look  at  some  road  signs  and  find 
out  how  they  reflect  light  at  night. 

3.  Find  as  many  instruments  that 
use  lenses  as  you  can. 

4.  Doctors  and  dentists  use  curved 
mirrors  to  look  into  a person’s  mouth 
or  throat.  Find  out  what  these  mirrors 
do  to  light. 

5.  Make  a collection  of  opaque, 
transparent,  and  translucent  materials. 
Test  each  material  with  a flashlight  to 
see  whether  light  goes  through  it. 

6.  Find  out  how  the  silvery  material 
is  put  on  the  backs  of  mirrors. 

7.  Learn  what  the  different  shapes 
of  lenses  are  called. 


8.  Examine  the  headlights  of  an  au- 
tomobile. Find  out  how  they  shine  the 
light  ahead  of  the  car. 

9.  Get  a reading  glass  that  has  a 
thicker  or  thinner  lens  than  the  one 
you  used  in  the  experiments  on  pages 
172  and  173.  Then  do  the  experiments 
over  again  with  this  lens.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  focus?  Is  it  closer  to  or 
farther  from  the  lens? 

10.  Find  out  about  the  eyes  of  these 
animals — oyster,  mole,  fly,  bird,  cat, 
owl,  whale. 

11.  Blow  soap  bubbles  and  see  the 
colors  in  them. 

12.  Visit  a clothing  store  and  find 
out  how  three  mirrors  are  arranged  so 
that  you  can  see  yourself  better. 

13.  Find  out  how  a doctor  uses  an 
eye  chart  to  test  a person’s  eyes. 
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* In  Unit  Seven  Ton  Will  Learn  * 

* How  the  sun  helps  us  * How  the  planets  move  in  the  solar  system  * 
* What  scientists  have  learned  about  the  planets  * 

* What  comets  are  * What  causes  an  eclipse  * 

* What  is  beyond  the  solar  system  * 


What  Is  the  Universe  Like? 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  how 
Columbus  once  got  food  from 
the  Indians?  Even  though  his  men 
were  starving,  the  Indians  would  not 
give  them  anything  to  eat.  So  Colum- 
bus decided  to  play  a trick  on  the 
Indians.  As  you  probably  know,  Co- 
lumbus was  a very  good  sailor.  He 
had  learned  a great  deal  about  how 
the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
move.  His  charts  showed  him  that 
there  would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  March  1,  1504. 

During  an  eclipse,  the  light  from 
the  moon  is  slowly  blotted  out.  A 
round,  black  shadow  moves  across  the 
moon.  Columbus  knew  that  this 
would  happen.  So,  a few  days  before 
March  1,  he  warned  the  Indians  that 
he  would  make  the  moon  disappear 
unless  they  gave  his  men  something 
to  eat.  Of  course,  the  Indians  did  not 
believe  that  he  could  do  it.  So  they 


still  would  not  give  him  any  food  for 
his  men. 

Then  came  the  night  of  March  1. 
Slowly  a black  shadow  began  to  creep 
across  the  moon.  It  got  darker  and 
darker.  The  Indians  were  frightened. 
They  ran  to  Columbus  and  begged 
him  to  bring  the  moon  back.  They 
promised  to  give  him  food  or  anything 
else  that  he  wanted  if  he  would  only 
do  this.  Columbus  agreed,  and  soon 
the  shadow  was  gone.  The  moon  was 
as  bright  as  ever.  Columbus  knew 
that  this  would  happen.  His  trick 
saved  his  men  from  starving  to  death. 

Of  course,  you  will  never  need  to 
use  what  you  learn  about  the  things 
in  the  sky  in  the  same  way  that  Co- 
lumbus did.  But  some  day  you  may 
want  to  fly  an  airplane  or  sail  a boat. 
Then  you  will  have  to  find  out  many 
things  about  the  moon,  the  stars,  and 
the  planets.  Right  now,  you  probably 
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Suppose  that  an  airplane  travels  through  space  at  400  miles  an  hour,  as  the  drawing 
on  these  two  pages  shows.  How  long  would  it  take  to  go  to  the  sun,  to  Venus,  to 
Saturn,  to  Jupiter,  to  the  nearest  star  other  than  the  sun? 


have  some  questions  about  what  hap- 
pens in  the  sky.  As  you  study  this 
unit,  you  will  find  the  answers  to 
many  of  your  questions. 

You  already  know  about  some  of 
the  things  that  you  can  see  in  the  sky. 
Suppose  that  you  think  about  what 
you  have  learned.  First,  you  will 
probably  think  of  the  sun.  The  sun 
is  a huge  ball  of  glowing  gases  that 
gives  us  heat  and  light.  As  you  know, 
the  sun  is  a star.  Next,  you  may  think 
of  the  sun’s  “family.”  The  earth  and 
the  other  planets  belong  to  this  fam- 
ily. They  never  leave  the  sun.  Year 
after  year,  they  revolve  around  it, 
each  in  its  own  path.  Some  planets 
take  much  longer  to  go  around  the  sun 
than  the  earth  does. 


Then  you  may  think  of  the  earth’s 
moon.  Most  of  the  other  planets  have 
moons,  too.  All  the  moons  travel 
around  the  sun  along  with  the  planets. 
Scientists  have  a name  for  the  sun, 
the  planets,  the  moons,  and  the  other 
things  that  travel  around  the  sun. 
They  call  this  whole  family  of  things 
the  solar  system,  which  means  sun 
system.  Our  planet  is  part  of  the  so- 
lar system. 

Far  out  beyond  the  planets  are  the 
stars.  With  your  naked  eyes,  you  can 
probably  see  about  5000  of  them.  But 
telescopes  show  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  stars.  None  of 
these  stars  travels  around  our  own 
star,  the  sun.  So,  of  course,  they  do 
not  belong  to  the  solar  system.  They 
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are  part  of  a much  larger  system  that  unit,  you  will  learn  about  the  uni- 

includes  everything  in  the  sky.  This  verse  and  some  of  the  things  that 

system  is  called  the  universe.  In  this  happen  in  it. 


How  does  the  sun  help  us? 


Near  the  middle  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem is  the  star  we  call  the  sun. 
The  earth  is  about  93  million  miles 
from  this  huge  ball  of  hot,  glowing 
gases.  On  a hot  summer  day,  it  is 
probably  hard  for  you  to  believe  that 
the  sun  is  so  far  away  from  the  earth. 
You  can  easily  write  93  million  miles. 
But  what  does  this  distance  mean  to 
you?  It  is  more  than  3700  times  the 
distance  around  the  earth.  This  is  too 
far  for  anyone  to  have  a real  idea  of  it. 
Yet  this  great  distance  is  very  small 
when  it  is  compared  with  other  dis- 
tances in  the  universe.  So  you  will 
have  to  stretch  your  imagination 
while  you  are  studying  this  unit. 


Do  you  know  what  would  happen 
if  the  sun  suddenly  stopped  shining? 
Here  is  a story  that  will  tell  you.  Of 
course,  this  story  is  only  imaginary. 
But  when  you  read  it,  you  will  learn 
what  would  happen  if  the  sun  stopped 
shining.  This  is  the  story. 

“So  far  as  I know,  I am  the  only 
person  living  on  earth  today.  Perhaps 
sometime  in  the  far-off  future,  other 
people  may  again  live  on  the  earth. 
So  I am  writing  this  story  to  tell  those 
people  what  became  of  us. 

“My  story  begins  one  warm  night 
in  June.  I went  to  bed  as  usual.  Sev- 
eral times  during  the  night,  I woke 
up  and  found  that  it  was  still  dark. 
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The  night  seemed  so  very  long  that 
at  last  I looked  at  my  watch.  The 
hands  pointed  to  almost  twelve 
o’clock.  At  first,  I thought  it  was 
nearly  midnight.  But  I was* sure  that 
I had  been  in  bed  more  than  a few 
hours.  Just  then,  I heard  people  talk- 
ing outside  my  window.  They  were 
very  excited.  So  I went  out  to  see 
what  was  going  on. 

“Everyone  felt  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened.  We  knew  that 
it  must  be  morning.  In  fact,  it  was 
almost  noon.  Yet  there  was  no  sun  in 
the  sky.  We  knew  that  the  sky  was 
clear,  because  we  could  see  the  stars. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  we  felt.  How 
would  you  feel  to  wake  up  some  noon 
and  find  it  pitch-dark  instead  of  day- 
light? 

“Of  course,  we  turned  on  the  elec- 
tric lights  in  our  homes,  and  the  city 
turned  on  the  street  lights.  Most  of 
us  thought  that  we  could  go  on  about 
our  business  as  usual,  and  we  did. 
We  did  not  notice  anything  different 
from  the  day  before  except  that  there 
was  no  light  or  heat  from  the  sun. 
That  night,  I went  to  bed  at  my  usual 
time.  But  I set  my  alarm  clock,  be- 
cause there  would  be  no  sunlight  to 
tell  me  that  daytime  had  come. 

“During  the  night,  it  began  to  get 
colder.  I put  a heavy  blanket  over  me. 
The  next  few  days  grew  colder  and 
colder  until  we  had  to  wear  our  win- 
ter coats.  At  last,  we  lost  track  of  time 
because  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween day  and  night.  When  there  had 


been  daylight  and  darkness  every 
twenty-four  hours,  it  had  been  easy 
to  tell  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  from 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  But  soon  we 
could  not  tell  the  time  of  day  or  the 
day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month. 

“I  had  read  how  the  Indians  used 
to  keep  a record  of  the  months  by 
watching  the  moon.  But  now  there 
was  no  moon  to  be  seen.  We  could 
not  see  the  moon,  because  the  sun  had 
stopped  shining.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I was  sure  that  moonlight  was 
really  reflected  sunlight.  The  stars 
were  unusually  bright,  though.  We 
could  see  them  in  the  sky  all  the  time. 

“Of  course,  I knew  that  green  leaves 
must  have  sunlight  to  make  food.  But 
I was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly 
plants  in  my  garden  died  without 
light.  I went  to  the  grocery  store  to 
get  as  many  cans  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  as  I could.  The  grocer  would 
sell  only  a few  cans  to  each  person. 
Never  before  had  I realized  that 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
really  ‘canned  sunshine.’ 

“One  day,  the  milkman  did  not 
bring  the  milk.  The  grass  in  the  pas- 
tures had  died,  and  the  supply  of  hay 
and  corn  from  the  year  before  had  all 
been  used  up.  Luckily,  there  was 
plenty  of  meat.  But  I soon  learned 
why.  The  farmers  were  killing  their 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  chickens  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  feed  them. 
I knew  that  meat  would  soon  be  gone, 
too.  Many  animals  were  dying  be- 
cause they  had  no  green  plants  to  eat. 
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Why  could  there  he  no  stacks  of  wheat  or  fields  of  corn  if  the  sun  did  not  shine? 


I found  several  rabbits  and  squirrels 
and  many  birds  and  insects  lying 
dead  on  the  ground. 

“Meanwhile,  it  was  getting  colder 
and  colder  all  the  time.  One  day,  no 
water  came  when  I turned  on  the 
tap.  At  first,  I thought  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  water 
pipes.  But  I found  that  the  water  in 
the  city  reservoir  was  frozen  solid. 

“One  day,  I put  the  last  coal  that 
I had  into  the  furnace.  As  I shovelled 
it  in,  I was  using  another  kind  of 
canned  sunshine.  Coal  is  what  is  left 
from  green  plants  that  grew  in  the 
sunshine  millions  of  years  ago.  When 
the  coal  was  gone,  I shut  up  most  of 
my  house  and  moved  into  the  kitchen. 
We  still  had  gas  and  electric  current, 


but  no  one  knew  how  long  they  would 
last. 

“I  was  warned  to  use  my  electrical 
appliances  as  little  as  possible.  Our 
city  got  its  current  from  a power- 
house that  used  coal  to  make  steam 
for  running  the  generators.  With  so 
much  coal  being  used  to  keep  people 
warm,  I knew  that  the  supply  would 
soon  be  gone.  Moving  water  could  no 
longer  be  used  to  run  generators,  be- 
cause the  water  in  all  the  streams  was 
frozen. 

“Soon  the  trains  and  streetcars 
stopped  running.  Radios  and  tele- 
phones were  silent.  There  were  no 
newspapers.  We  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  I thought  there  might  be 
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Millions  of  years  ago,  plants  like  these  used  the  energy  of  the  sun  for  growing  and 
making  food.  When  these  plants  died , they  were  buried  in  the  earth  and  changed  to  coal. 


some  place  on  earth  where  life  was 
going  on  as  before.  I was  glad  that 
I had  spent  my  spare  time  in  learning 
to  fly  an  airplane.  At  least,  I could  try 
to  escape  from  sure  death  here  at 
home. 

“This  seemed  easy  until  my  plane 
started  to  leave  the  ground.  Then  I 
quickly  realized  how  much  I depended 
on  light  to  get  into  the  air  safely.  How 
I managed  to  get  my  plane  off  the 
ground  I will  never  know.  Of  course, 
I could  not  see  the  earth  at  all.  There 
were  no  lights  anywhere  except  in  the 
sky.  These  lights  were  the  stars.  I 
found  the  North  Star,  which  showed 
me  where  north  was.  Then  I headed 
my  plane  east. 

“After  many  hours  in  the  air,  I 
heard  the  engine  sputter.  The  plane 


was  running  out  of  gasoline,  and  I 
knew  that  I must  land.  So  I dropped 
a flare.  Luckily,  I saw  a bare  field 
below  me.  By  the  light  of  the  flare, 
I could  also  see  a small  town  near  the 
field.  After  I landed,  I took  my  flash- 
light and  walked  to  the  town.  I saw 
not  one  living  thing.  I shouted  and 
called,  but  no  one  answered.  Then  a 
terrible  thought  came  to  me  like  a 
flash.  Perhaps  I was  the  only  person 
left  alive  on  earth.  Without  the  sun, 
nothing  could  stay  alive  very  long.” 
Of  course,  you  know  that  this  story 
is  just  imaginary.  Scientists  tell  us 
that  the  sun  will  keep  on  giving  heat 
and  light  for  millions  and  millions  of 
years.  But  this  story  will  help  you 
understand  why  we  need  the  sun. 
Without  its  help,  we  would  have  no 
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The  coal  that  these  miners  are  digging  was  made  from  the  plants  that  lived  millions 
of  years  ago.  When  we  burn  the  coal,  we  are  using  the  energy  of  the  sun  that  the  plants 
used  for  growing  so  many  years  ago. 


heat  or  light.  There  would  be  no  food, 
either,  because  green  plants  must 
have  sunlight  to  grow  and  make  food. 
Nothing  could  live  on  the  earth  with- 
out heat  and  light  from  the  sun. 

In  our  world,  most  of  the  work  is 
done  by  energy  from  the  sun.  Wind 
gets  its  energy  when  the  sun  heats 


the  earth  and  the  air  above  it.  If  all 
the  water  were  frozen,  there  would  be 
no  energy  of  moving  water.  The  en- 
ergy stored  in  coal  and  oil  came  from 
plants  that  grew  millions  of  years 
ago.  You  can  see  how  much  the  sun 
means  to  us  and  every  living  thing 
on  earth. 


1.  The  story  told  you  many  ways  in  which  the  earth  would  be  differ- 

ent if  the  sun  stopped  shining.  Name  as  many  of  these  ways  as 
you  can. 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sun  helps  us. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  sun  will  soon  stop  shining?  Why? 

4.  The  energy  in  your  muscles  really  comes  from  the  sun.  Explain 

why  this  is  true. 
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How  do  the  planets  move  in  the  solar  system? 


Maybe  you  have  ridden  in  an 
automobile,  a train,  or  even  an 
airplane  that  travelled  at  a high 
speed.  You  may  have  gone  60  miles 
an  hour  in  an  automobile,  90  miles  an 
hour  on  a train,  or  300  miles  an  hour 
in  an  airplane.  You  may  think  such 
speeds  are  very  fast,  but  you  are  go- 
ing much  faster  right  now.  Do  you 
know  why  this  is  true? 

As  you  sit  quietly  at  your  desk  and 
read  this  page,  you  are  travelling 
66,000  miles  an  hour!  Every  second 
you  are  whizzing  through  18  V2  miles. 
By  the  time  you  count  to  ten,  you  will 
have  gone  nearly  200  miles.  The  earth 
is  going  at  this  terrific  speed  as  it 
travels  around  the  sun.  Yet  you  do 
not  need  to  be  afraid  of  falling  off  the 


earth.  The  force  of  gravity  holds  you 
on.  You  could  not  jump  off  the  earth 
even  if  you  tried.  Of  course,  you  can 
jump  into  the  air  a few  feet.  But  you 
know  that  gravity  pulls  you  right 
down  again. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  why 
you  do  not  feel  this  great  speed.  When 
you  are  travelling  at  a high  speed  in 
a car  or  a train,  you  can  see  trees, 
houses,  and  telephone  poles  pass 
quickly  by.  You  learn  to  tell  the  speed 
you  are  going  by  watching  how 
rapidly  you  pass  nearby  objects.  But 
there  is  nothing  near  the  earth  to  tell 
you  how  fast  the  earth  is  moving.  The 
nearest  neighbor  of  the  earth  is  the 
moon,  and  it  is  about  240,000  miles 
away.  You  do  not  realize  that  you  are 
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moving,  because  you  cannot  see  any- 
thing pass  by. 

Travelling  at  high  speed  may  be 
very  dangerous.  But  you  do  not  need 
to  be  afraid  of  the  earth’s  great  speed. 
The  earth  keeps  in  its  same  path 
around  the  sun  year  after  year.  It  will 
not  crash  into  anything.  Each  year,  it 
takes  the  same  long  journey  around 
the  sun.  And  year  after  year,  it  re- 
volves in  the  same  path  at  the  same 
speed. 

You  can  do  an  experiment  to  find 
out  how  the  earth  keeps  in  the  same 
path  around  the  sun.  Get  a ball  and 
fasten  a strong  rubber  band  to  it. 
Hold  on  to  one  end  of  the  rubber  band. 
Now  whirl  the  ball  round  and  round 
over  your  head.  The  harder  you  whirl 
it,  the  farther  out  the  ball  goes.  At 
last,  it  will  go  no  farther.  Notice  how 
the  ball  travels.  As  long  as  it  is  going 


at  the  same  speed,  the  ball  stays  in 
the  same  path.  It  also  stays  at  the 
same  distance  from  your  head. 

As  you  whirl  the  ball,  a force  pulls 
the  ball  away  from  your  hand.  You 
can  feel  this  force  pulling  on  your 
hand.  At  the  same  time,  the  rubber 
band  is  pulling  the  ball  in  toward 
your  hand.  If  you  stop  whirling  the 
ball,  this  force  pulls  it  back  toward 
you.  So  there  are  two  forces  pulling 
on  the  ball.  One  pulls  the  ball  out, 
and  the  other  pulls  it  in.  When  the 
force  that  pulls  the  ball  out  is  just 
equal  to  the  force  that  pulls  it  in,  the 
ball  does  not  move  out  any  farther. 
It  keeps  on  whirling  in  the  same  path. 

Now  how  does  the  whirling  ball 
help  explain  why  the  earth  always 
moves  in  the  same  path?  As  the  earth 
travels  around  the  sun,  a force  is  pull- 
ing it  away  from  the  sun.  This  is  the 
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same  force  that  makes  any  whirling 
object  pull  away  from  the  centre 
around  which  it  whirls.  There  is  also 
another  force  that  is  pulling  on  the 
earth.  It  pulls  the  earth  toward  the 
sun  as  the  rubber  band  pulls  the  ball. 
This  force  is  gravity.  The  force  of 
gravity  pulls  the  earth  toward  the  sun 
just  as  it  pulls  you  and  other  things 
toward  the  earth. 

The  earth  stays  in  the  same  path 
because  these  two  forces  are  equal. 
This  path  is  about  93  million  miles 
away  from  the  sun.  Round  and  round 
the  earth  goes.  It  is  held  in  its  path 
by  these  two  forces.  Scientists  call 
this  path  around  the  sun  an  orbit.  The 
earth’s  orbit  is  nearly  a circle. 

Scientists  have  found  nine  planets 
that  revolve  around  the  sun.  You 
know  that  the  earth  is  one  of  these 
nine  planets.  Two  of  the  planets  are 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth  is, 
and  six  are  farther  away.  Each  planet 
travels  in  its  own  orbit  around  the 
sun.  The  planets  cannot  run  into  each 
other,  because  each  one  is  held  in  its 
own  path.  The  nine  planets  all  re- 
volve in  the  same  direction. 

Do  you  know  how  large  the  solar 
system  is?  It  is  almost  TV2  billion 
miles  across!  You  could  think  of  the 
solar  system  as  a huge  phonograph 
record  with  a big  ball  at  the  centre. 
This  ball  would  be  the  sun.  Then 
around  the  ball  there  would  be  nine 
smaller  balls.  These  would  be  the 
planets.  Each  one  would  be  whirling 
in  its  own  circle  around  the  sun. 


You  know  that  the  sun  and  the 
planets  are  not  the  only  things  in  the 
solar  system.  Most  of  the  planets  have 
at  least  one  moon,  and  some  of  them 
have  several  moons.  Each  moon  trav- 
els in  its  own  path  about  its  planet 
as  the  planet  goes  around  the  sun. 
And  each  moon  is  held  in  its  orbit  by 
the  same  forces  that  hold  the  planets 
in  their  orbits.  There  are  some  other 
things  in  the  solar  system  besides  the 
planets  and  their  moons.  You  will 
learn  about  them  later  in  this  unit. 

Of  course,  you  remember  that  the 
planets  are  not  stars.  Stars  are  huge 
balls  of  hot,  glowing  gases  like  the 
sun.  Stars  shine  with  their  own  light, 
because  they  are  so  hot.  The  planets 
are  very  small  when  they  are  com- 
pared with  the  sun  or  other  stars. 
They  do  not  shine  with  their  own 
light.  A planet  is  seen  in  just  the 
same  way  that  a house  is  seen.  Light 
from  the  sun  strikes  it,  and  it  reflects 
this  light  to  your  eyes. 

You  remember  that  the  earth  spins 
on  its  axis.  The  axis  is  an  imaginary 
line  through  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
One  end  of  the  axis  is  the  North  Pole, 
and  the  other  end  is  the  South  Pole. 
The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis.  As 
it  turns  completely  around  every 
twenty-four  hours,  we  have  daylight 
and  darkness.  Each  planet  rotates  on 
its  axis  as  it  revolves  around  the  sun. 

The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  more 
steadily  than  any  machine  that  we 
can  make.  No  one  has  ever  made  a 
clock  that  keeps  time  so  well,  year  in 
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The  planetoids  are  a group  of  small  objects  like  tiny  planets  that  travel  around  the 
sun  in  their  own  orbits.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  202  to  see  how  the  planets 
compare  in  size  with  each  other  and  with  the  sun. 


and  year  out,  as  the  earth  spinning 
on  its  axis.  It  turns  at  the  same  speed, 
year  after  year. 

All  the  planets  move  in  their  own 
orbits  around  the  sun.  They  move 
so  steadily  that  scientists  know  ex- 
actly where  any  planet  is  at  any  time. 
The  scientists  can  point  their  tele- 
scopes at  that  place  in  the  sky  and  al- 
ways find  the  planet  there.  The  solar 


system  is  like  a huge  machine  that 
keeps  on  moving  in  the  same  way  and 
never  stops. 

People  have  sometimes  been  afraid 
that  the  earth  would  bump  into  an- 
other planet  and  be  destroyed.  Scien- 
tists know  that  this  cannot  happen. 
Each  planet  revolves  in  its  own  orbit. 
It  is  held  there  by  the  same  forces 
that  keep  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 


1.  What  is  near  the  middle  of  the  solar  system? 

2.  Why  can  we  see  the  planets? 

3.  Explain  how  the  earth  stays  in  its  orhit. 

4.  Name  as  many  ways  as  you  can  in  which  the  planets  are  alike . 

5.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  each  of  these. 

Orhit  Axis  Gravity  Solar  system 
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What  have  scientists  learned  about  the  planets? 


All  the  planets  except  the  earth 
- were  named  for  the  gods  and 
goddesses  in  old  stories.  In  these 
stories,  Mercury  was  the  swift  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  So  the  planet  that 
moves  the  swiftest  is  called  Mercury. 
It  travels  at  the  great  speed  of  nearly 
30  miles  a second!  That  is  over  100,000 
miles  an  hour!  In  less  than  three 
months,  Mercury  travels  all  the  way 
around  the  sun. 

Mercury  is  hard  to  see  because  it 
stays  so  close  to  the  sun.  But  some- 
times just  after  sunset,  you  can  see 
Mercury  in  the  western  sky.  Scien- 
tists are  sure  that  there  is  no  air  or 
water  on  this  planet.  Could  there  be 
any  living  things  on  Mercury?  Why 
do  you  think  so? 

Venus  is  the  brightest  planet.  It 
looks  brighter  than  anything  else  in 
the  sky  except  the  sun  and  the  moon. 
It  was  called  Venus  because  it  is  so 
beautiful.  In  old  stories,  Venus  was 
the  goddess  of  beauty.  You  often  see 
Venus  as  the  “evening  star”  or  the 
“morning  star.”  Of  course,  Venus  is 
not  a star  at  all.  It  is  a planet  that  is 
almost  as  big  as  the  earth.  Sometimes 
Venus  is  called  the  earth’s  twin,  be- 
cause the  two  planets  are  about  the 
same  size.  It  takes  Venus  225  days 
to  go  around  the  sun. 

If  you  could  look  at  Venus  through 
a telescope,  you  would  see  that  thick 
clouds  are  all  around  it.  Venus  comes 
closer  to  the  earth  than  any  other 
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planet.  But  we  cannot  see  its  surface 
because  of  these  clouds.  Perhaps  Ve- 
nus may  have  living  things  on  it. 
Scientists  cannot  find  out  whether  it 
has  or  not. 

The  planet  Mars  got  its  name  be- 
cause it  looks  red.  The  god  of  war 
was  called  Mars.  So  the  planet  was 
named  for  the  god  who  caused  blood- 
shed. Scientists  know  more  about 
Mars  than  they  do  about  any  other 
planet.  Mars  has  two  moons.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  the  earth,  but  a 
day  on  Mars  is  just  about  as  long  as 
our  day. 

There  are  seasons  on  Mars  just  as 
there  are  on  the  earth.  But  the  sea- 
sons on  Mars  are  longer  than  ours. 
A year  on  Mars  is  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  a year  on  the  earth,  because  it  takes 
Mars  almost  twice  as  long  to  travel 
around  the  sun.  Mars  is  farther  from 
the  sun  than  the  earth  is.  So  Mars 
is  colder  than  the  earth. 

There  is  very  little  water  on  Mars. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  oceans  or 
seas.  Much  of  it  is  probably  a dry 
desert.  The  air  on  Mars  is  very  thin. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  air  on  a high 
mountain  on  the  earth.  Mars  could 
have  living  things  on  it,  because  it  has 
both  air  and  water.  But  scientists  are 
not  sure  whether  there  are  living 
things  on  it  or  not,  although  some 
think  that  there  may  be  plants. 

Through  a telescope,  Mars  looks 
like  a red  ball  with  lines  on  it.  Some 
people  think  that  these  lines  may  be 
ditches  or  canals.  If  that  is  what  they 


are,  they  might  have  been  made  bj; 
people.  No  one  knows  whether  this 
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Look  at  this  picture  carefully.  Notice  the  positions  of  Regulus  and  the  other  stars 
and  of  the  planets. 


is  true.  In  the  spring,  Mars  has  bluish- 
green  patches  on  it.  In  the  autumn, 
these  patches  turn  brown.  If  green 
plants  were  growing  on  Mars,  they 
would  be  green  in  the  spring  and 
brown  in  the  autumn  like  the  green 
plants  on  the  earth.  The  latest  photo- 
graphs of  Mars  seem  to  show  that 
there  may  really  be  plants  on  it. 

The  giant  planet  Jupiter  was  named 
for  the  king  of  the  gods.  Jupiter  is 
larger  than  all  the  other  planets  put 
together.  It  turns  completely  around 
on  its  axis  once  in  about  ten  hours. 
So  its  day  is  only  ten  hours  long.  But 
a year  on  Jupiter  is  nearly  as  long  as 
twelve  of  our  years.  Jupiter  is  almost 
as  bright  as  Venus.  It  usually  looks 
much  brighter  than  any  star.  Like 
Venus,  Jupiter  is  sometimes  called 
the  “morning  star”  or  the  “evening 
star.”  Of  course,  it  is  not  really  a star. 


If  you  could  look  at  Jupiter  through 
a telescope,  you  would  see  that  it  has 
thick  clouds  around  it  just  as  Venus 
has.  These  clouds  look  like  belts 
around  the  planet.  Jupiter  has  twelve 
moons.  With  his  telescope,  Galileo 
was  the  first  scientist  to  see  some  of 
these  moons.  One  of  the  moons  was 
discovered  quite  recently. 

Saturn  is  a very  unusual  planet.  If 
you  ever  get  a chance  to  look  at  it 
through  a telescope,  you  will  see  a 
sight  that  you  will  never  forget.  You 
may  think  that  Saturn  is  the  most 
beautiful  planet.  It  is  different  from 
the  others,  because  it  has  three  huge 
rings  around  it.  These  rings  are  made 
of  millions  of  tiny  objects.  They  move 
around  Saturn  in  a thin  sheet.  There 
is  a dark  ring  close  to  the  planet,  and 
two  bright  rings  with  a space  between 
them.  Galileo  was  the  first  person  to 
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Now  look  at  the  same  place  in  the  sky  two  weeks  later.  Why  do  the  stars  seem  to 
have  moved?  Have  the  planets  moved?  How  do  you  know? 


see  Saturn’s  rings.  Saturn  also  has 
nine  moons  out  beyond  the  rings.  A 
year  on  Saturn  is  about  as  long  as 
thirty  of  our  years. 

The  planet  Uranus  is  so  far  away 
from  the  earth  that  it  can  hardly  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  earth 
makes  eighty-four  trips  around  the 
sun  while  Uranus  is  making  just  one. 
So  the  year  on  Uranus  is  as  long  as 
eighty-four  of  our  years.  The  planet 
turns  on  its  axis  so  fast  that  it  takes 
only  about  eleven  hours  to  turn  once 
around.  Uranus  has  five  moons.  Sir 
William  Herschel,  a British  scientist, 
discovered  Uranus  about  165  years 
ago.  He  was  trying  out  a new  tele- 
scope he  had  made,  and  he  found  the 
planet  by  accident. 

Neptune  is  so  very  far  away  from 
the  earth  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  It  was  named  for  the 


god  of  the  sea,  who  was  Jupiter’s 
brother.  It  takes  Neptune  almost  165 
years  to  go  around  the  sun  once.  So 
its  year  is  nearly  as  long  as  165  of  our 
years. 

About  100  years  ago,  scientists  dis- 
covered Neptune  in  a very  interesting 
way.  As  they  were  watching  Uranus, 
they  found  that  it  was  not  following 
the  path  they  thought  it  should.  One 
scientist  suggested  that  there  might 
be  another  planet  out  beyond  Uranus 
that  was  pulling  it  away  from  its  orbit. 
Then  several  other  scientists  spent 
months  figuring  out  where  such  a 
planet  would  be.  When  a telescope 
was  pointed  at  this  place,  they  found 
the  planet  Neptune. 

A little  over  twenty  years  ago,  an- 
other planet  was  discovered.  It  was 
named  Pluto  for  the  god  of  the  un- 
derworld. Pluto  is  about  forty  times 
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You  can  see  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the  smaller  planets.  But  even  Jupiter  seems 
small  when  it  is  compared  with  the  sun. 


as  far  from  the  sun  as  the  earth  is. 
It  can  be  seen  only  with  a very  power- 
ful telescope.  Scientists  have  not  yet 
learned  much  about  this  planet.  Some 
of  them  think  that  there  may  be  other 
planets  beyond  Pluto.  Perhaps  you 
will  read  about  their  discovery  some- 
day. 

In  the  table  on  the  next  page,  you 
will  find  some  of  the  things  that  sci- 
entists have  learned  about  the  plan- 
ets. At  the  top  of  each  column  of  the 
table,  there  are  several  words  that  tell 
you  what  you  will  find  in  that  column. 
At  the  left  is  the  name  of  each  planet. 
Suppose  that  you  want  to  find  out  how 
big  Mercury  is.  Look  on  the  same 
line  as  Mercury  in  the  column  marked 
Size.  How  big  is  Mercury?  Is  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  earth?  How  can 
you  tell? 


From  this  table,  you  can  see  that 
there  is  one  planet  about  the  same 
size  as  the  earth.  And  you  can  see 
that  there  are  three  smaller  planets. 
What  planet  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  earth?  Which  planets  are 
smaller?  Which  planets  are  larger 
than  the  earth? 

To  find  how  far  Venus  is  from  the 
sun,  look  on  the  same  line  as  Venus 
in  the  column  marked  Distance  from 
the  Sun.  Do  you  find  that  Venus  is 
67  million  miles  from  the  sun?  Which 
planet  is  the  nearest  to  the  sun? 
Which  one  is  farthest  away? 

Now  study  the  table  to  find  out  how 
long  it  takes  the  different  planets  to 
revolve  around  the  sun.  How  many 
days  does  it  take  Mercury  to  go  once 
around  its  orbit?  How  many  times 
does  Mercury  go  around  the  sun  while 
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NAME 
OF  THE 
PLANET 

SIZE 

(diameter 

IN  MILES) 

DISTANCE 
FROM  THE 
SUN  IN 
MILES 

TIME  IT 
TAKES  TO 
TRAVEL 
AROUND 
THE  SUN 

SPEED  IN 
MILES  PER 
SECOND 

NUMBER 

OF 

MOONS 

Mercury 

3,000 

Millions 

36 

Days 

88 

29.7 

0 

Venus 

7,700 

67 

225 

21.7 

0 

Earth 

8,000 

93 

365  y4 

18.5 

1 

Mars 

4,300 

142 

687 

15.0 

2 

Jupiter 

88,400 

483 

Years 

11.8 

8.0 

12 

Saturn 

74,150 

886 

29.5 

6.0 

9 (3  rings) 

Uranus 

30,200 

1,782 

84.0 

4.2 

5 

Neptune 

34,800 

2,793 

164.5 

3.4 

2 

Pluto 

3,600 

3,675 

247.7 

2.9 

? 

the  earth  is  going  around  the  sun 
once?  How  fast  does  Mercury  travel? 
How  fast  does  Neptune  travel? 

If  you  look  in  the  column  marked 
Number  of  Moons , you  will  find  that 
Mercury  and  Venus  have  no  moons. 
Which  planet  has  twelve  moons? 
Which  one  has  only  one  moon?  In 
the  line  where  Pluto  is,  you  will  find 
a question  mark.  They  show  that 
scientists  do  not  yet  know  whether 
this  planet  has  moons  or  not. 

Have  you  ever  heard  radio  pro- 
grams or  read  stories  about  people 
from  the  earth  going  to  other  planets 
in  rocket  ships?  Or  have  you  read 
stories  about  people  from  other  plan- 
ets landing  on  the  earth?  Some  of 
these  stories  tell  about  people  from 
Mars  coming  to  the  earth  to  destroy 
us.  Of  course,  you  know  that  these 


stories  are  not  true.  So  you  will  not 
be  frightened  by  them.  You  can  enjoy 
them  just  as  you  do  any  other  imag- 
inary story. 

Scientists  have  made  rockets  that 
have  gone  up  more  than  250  miles 
above  the  earth.  But  that  is  not  very 
far  compared  with  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  planets  or  even  the  moon.  No 
one  has  ever  made  a trip  to  another 
planet  or  to  the  moon.  But  not  long 
ago,  scientists  sent  a signal  to  the 
moon  by  radar.  On  the  next  page  is  a 
picture  of  the  queer-looking  tower 
they  used  to  send  out  a kind  of  elec- 
trical wave.  These  waves  travelled  out 
to  the  moon.  They  struck  the  moon 
and  bounced  back,  as  sound  waves  do 
when  they  bounce  back  and  make  an 
echo.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  message 
that  has  ever  been  sent  to  the  moon. 
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When  you  read  imaginary  stories 
about  people  from  Mars  or  other 
planets,  you  may  find  that  it  is  fun 
to  try  this  plan.  After  you  have  fin- 


ished the  story,  make  a list  of  all  the 
things  you  have  just  learned  about 
the  planets  that  show  you  why  the 
story  could  not  be  true. 


1.  Which  planet  do  scientists  know  the  most  about?  Why? 

2.  Which  planets  can  be  seen  from  the  earth  with  the  naked  eye? 

3.  Which  planets  did  scientists  discover  by  using  telescopes? 

4.  Choose  one  planet  and  tell  everything  you  have  learned  about  it. 

5.  Which  planets  might  have  living  things  on  them?  Explain  why 

it  might  be  possible  for  things  to  live  there. 

6.  Tell  three  ways  in  which  Venus  and  Jupiter  are  alike.  Then  tell 

three  ways  in  which  they  are  different. 

7.  Look  at  the  table  on  page  203.  Which  move  faster , planets  neai 

the  sun  or  planets  far  away  from  it?  Which  ones  have  longer 
years? 
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What  are  comets? 


For  hundreds  of  years,  people 
have  watched  the  moon,  the  plan- 
ets, and  the  stars.  Now  and  then,  they 
were  frightened  by  something  else 
they  saw  in  the  sky.  As  it  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  it  got  brighter  and 
brighter.  People  feared  that  it  might 
hit  the  earth.  It  did  not  look  like  other 
things  in  the  sky.  It  often  had  a long 
tail,  or  streak  of  light,  behind  it.  Sci- 
entists know  that  this  strange  thing 
is  really  a comet. 

A comet  is  quite  different  from  a 
planet.  You  know  that  a planet  is  a 
big,  round  ball.  But  a comet  always 
has  a head,  and  it  usually  has  a tail. 
The  head  may  be  50,000  miles  across, 
and  the  tail  is  sometimes  100  million 
miles  long.  Not  all  comets  have  such 
long  tails.  Some  comets  do  not  even 
have  tails. 

Comets  are  made  of  gases  and  little 
bits  of  solids.  These  are  bunched  to- 
gether in  the  head,  but  in  the  tail  they 
are  very  far  apart.  You  can  under- 
stand this  better  when  you  learn 
something  about  the  great  comet 
called  Halley’s  Comet.  Two  thousand 
cubic  miles  of  its  tail  would  not  con- 
tain as  much  material  as  there  is  in 
a cubic  inch  of  air  on  the  earth!  That 
is  why  you  should  not  be  afraid  if  the 
earth  passes  through  the  tail  of  a 
comet.  In  fact,  this  has  happened  sev- 
eral times.  In  May  1910,  the  earth 
passed  through  the  tail  of  Halley’s 
Comet. 


A comet  travels  around  the  sun,  but 
its  orbit  is  very  different  from  the 
orbit  of  a planet.  You  know  that  a 
planet  travels  in  a path  that  is  nearly 
a circle  with  the  sun  in  the  middle  of 
it.  The  orbit  of  a comet  is  a long,  long 
oval  with  the  sun  near  one  end  of  it. 
The  tail  of  a comet  always  points  away 
from  the  sun. 

We  can  see  a comet  only  when  it 
comes  near  both  the  sun  and  the 
earth.  Scientists  can  figure  out  the 
length  of  a comet’s  orbit  and  how  fast 
it  is  travelling.  So  they  can  tell  when 
a comet  is  coming  close  enough  for 
us  to  see  it.  Some  comets  race  around 
their  orbits  in  only  a few  years.  Others 
have  such  long  orbits  that  they  can 
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You  can  see  why  a comet  can  come  near  a planet.  The  orbit  of  a comet  crosses  the 
orbits  of  the  planets. 


be  seen  only  once  in  hundreds  of 
years.  We  can  see  comets  because, 
like  planets,  they  reflect  light  from 
the  sun.  A large  comet  is  a beautiful 
sight. 

Halley’s  Comet  is  the  most  famous 
one  of  all.  It  was  named  for  Edmund 
Halley,  a British  scientist.  He  was  the 
first  one  to  figure  out  the  path  that 
a comet  follows.  Halley  wrote,  “Now 
many  things  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  comet  of  the  year  1531  is  the  same 


as  that  seen  in  1607  and  the  one  I saw 
return  in  1682.  I may,  therefore,  with 
confidence  predict  its  return  in  the 
year  1758.” 

On  Christmas  night,  1758,  the 
comet  came  just  as  Halley  had  said 
that  it  would.  Halley’s  Comet  can  be 
seen  from  the  earth  once  every 
seventy-six  years.  It  was  last  seen  in 
1910.  No  doubt,  many  in  your  class 
will  see  this  comet  when  it  comes 
again  in  1986. 


1.  How  are  comets  different  from  planets?  How  are  they  alike? 

2.  Why  can  a comet  be  seen  only  now  and  then? 

3.  Are  comets  part  of  the  solar  system?  Explain  your  answer. 

4 Which  way  does  the  tail  of  a comet  point? 

5.  Do  you  think  Edmund  Halley  was  a good  scientist?  Give  your 
reasons. 
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What  causes  an  eclipse? 


Do  you  remember  the  story  about 
Columbus  and  the  Indians? 
When  you  read  the  story,  did  you 
wonder  how  Columbus  knew  that  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  would  take  place 
on  a certain  day?  Let  us  see  what 
causes  an  eclipse. 

As  the  earth  revolves  around  the 
sun,  the  moon  moves  about  the  earth. 
The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  365 
times  each  year  as  it  makes  its  jour- 
ney around  the  sun.  And  while  the 
earth  is  making  this  journey,  the 
moon  moves  about  the  earth  every 
29  V2  days.  The  moon  always  keeps 
the  same  half  of  its  surface  toward 
the  earth. 

Once  a month,  as  the  moon  moves 
about  the  earth,  it  comes  in  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth.  But  most  of 
the  time,  it  is  not  in  a direct  line  be- 
tween them.  Every  so  often,  though, 
the  moon  passes  directly  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  moon  hides  the  sun  from  the 
earth.  Then  we  have  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun. 

The  moon  is  so  much  smaller  than 
the  sun  that  you  may  be  wondering 
how  the  moon  can  hide  the  sun  from 
the  earth.  This  experiment  will  help 
you  discover  the  reason.  Take  a penny 
in  one  hand  and  a half  dollar  in  the 
other  hand.  Close  one  eye  and  hold 
the  coins  in  front  of  your  other  eye. 
Have  the  penny  near  you  and  the 
half  dollar  farther  away.  Then  move 


the  half  dollar  still  farther  away  until 
the  penny  hides  it. 

Is  the  penny  as  big  around  as  the 
half  dollar?  Which  is  nearer  to  your 
eye?  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
nearer  things  are,  the  larger  they  look. 
That  is  why  the  moon  and  the  sun 
seem  to  be  about  the  same  size  in  the 
sky.  The  sun  is  about  93  million  miles 
away  from  the  earth,  but  the  moon 
is  only  240,000  miles  away.  Now  do 
you  see  why  the  small  moon  can  hide 
the  big  sun? 

When  there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  moon  is  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  So  the  moon  keeps  the  sun’s 
light  from  getting  to  the  earth.  It 
makes  a shadow  on  the  earth.  As  the 
moon  slowly  hides  more  and  more  of 
the  sun  from  the  earth,  the  earth  gets 
darker  and  darker.  When  the  moon 
passes  directly  in  front  of  the  sun,  it 
causes  a total  eclipse . 
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When  the  moon  completely  hides 
the  sun,  you  can  see  a great  mist  of 
silvery-white  light  around  the  sun. 
This  silvery-white  light  is  always 
around  the  sun,  but  we  can  see  it  only 
during  a total  eclipse.  Even  if  the  to- 
tal eclipse  takes  place  at  noon,  the 


earth  is  in  darkness.  The  stars  can 
be  seen  just  as  we  see  them  at  night. 
When  the  moon  covers  only  part  of 
the  sun,  it  causes  a partial  eclipse. 

Are  you  wondering  why  there  is 
not  an  eclipse  every  time  the  moon 
passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth? 
You  can  find  out  if  you  do  this  experi- 
ment. Hold  the  penny  and  the  half- 
dollar  just  as  you  did  before.  Then 
move  the  penny  until  it  is  a little 
above  or  below  a straight  line  from 
your  eye  to  the  half  dollar.  Then  the 
penny  does  not  hide  any  of  the  half 
dollar.  So  if  the  moon  is  not  directly 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  there 
is  no  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

During  the  few  minutes  that  an 
eclipse  lasts,  scientists  can  learn  many 
things  about  the  sun.  They  often  go 
to  faraway  places  on  the  earth  where 
they  can  see  an  eclipse  best.  They 
spend  many  months  getting  ready  for 
these  few  minutes  when  the  sun  is 
hidden.  One  way  that  scientists  study 
an  eclipse  is  to  take  pictures  of  it. 
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Sometime,  you  may  want  to  watch 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  To  do  this,  you 
can  look  through  a piece  of  smoked 
glass  or  some  used  camera  films.  You 
know  that  you  should  never  look  di- 
rectly at  the  sun,  not  even  for  one 
second.  If  you  do,  you  may  injure 
your  eyes  very  badly.  As  you  watch 
the  eclipse,  you  can  make  some  draw- 
ings that  show  just  how  the  moon  is 
moving  across  the  sun. 

Scientists  can  tell  exactly  when 
there  will  be  an  eclipse  because  they 
know  exactly  what  paths  the  earth 
and  the  moon  travel  and  how  fast 
they  move.  Scientists  knew  there 
would  be  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
July  9,  1945.  It  was  seen  in  midwest- 
ern  Canada  and  adjoining  sections 
of  the  United  States.  On  June  30, 
1954,  there  will  be  an  eclipse  that  will 
be  seen  most  clearly  in  northern  On- 
tario and  Quebec  and  in  the  states  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

You  already  know  the  moon  can  be 
hidden  just  as  the  sun  is.  As  the  moon 


travels  about  the  earth,  sometimes  the 
earth  gets  directly  between  the  sun 
and  the  moon.  Of  course,  light  from 
the  sun  cannot  shine  through  the 
earth.  So  the  earth  makes  a shadow 
on  the  moon.  When  this  happens, 
there  is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
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The  shadow  of  the  earth  on  the 
moon  tells  scientists  something  inter- 
esting about  the  shape  of  the  earth. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  the  eclipse  of 


the  moon.  Is  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
straight  or  curved?  What  does  this 
show  about  the  shape  of  the  earth? 
Why? 


1.  What  happens  when  there  is  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun? 

2.  Why  do  the  small  moon  and  the  hig  sun  seem  to  he  about  the 

same  size  when  you  see  them  in  the  sky? 

3.  What  part  of  the  sun  can  he  seen  only  during  a total  eclipse  of 

the  sun? 

4.  During  an  eclipse  of  the  moon , what  shadow  hides  the  moon? 

What  does  this  shadow  tell  you  about  the  shape  of  the  earth? 


What  is  beyond  the  solar  system? 


The  solar  system  is  so  huge  that 
you  cannot  even  imagine  how  big 
it  is.  The  planets  are  so  far  from  the 
sun  that  we  give  their  distances  in 
millions  of  miles.  Can  you  imagine 


how  far  1,000,000  miles  is?  The  dis- 
tance around  the  earth  is  only  25,000 
miles.  How  many  times  would  you 
have  to  go  around  the  earth  to  travel 
one  million  miles?  Forty  times!  Then 
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think  that  the  sun  is  93  million  miles 
away!  And  Pluto,  the  farthest  planet, 
is  more  than  ZV2  billion  miles  from 
the  sun! 

The  stars  are  far,  far  beyond  the 
solar  system.  The  very  nearest  star 
is  almost  30,000  billion  miles  from  the 
earth.  The  stars  are  so  far  away  that 
scientists  do  not  use  miles  to  describe 
their  distances.  A mile  is  much  too 
short.  Using  miles  would  be  like  giv- 
ing the  distance  from  Halifax  to  Van- 
couver in  inches.  So  scientists  use 
what  is  called  a light-year. 

As  you  already  know,  light  travels 
186,000  miles  a second.  A light-year 
is  the  distance  that  light  travels  in  one 
year.  One  light-year  is  nearly  six  tril- 
lion miles.  To  write  this  number,  put 
twelve  zeros  after  a six  like  this: 
6,000,000,000,000.  This  is  a very  large 
number.  Scientists  use  it  as  the  meas- 


uring stick  when  they  talk  about  dis- 
tances in  the  universe. 

Now  let  us  find  out  how  far  away 
some  of  the  stars  are.  Sirius  is  the 
brightest  star  in  the  sky.  It  is  near 
the  constellation  Orion  in  the  south- 
ern sky.  Sirius  is  a little  more  than 
eight  light-years  away  from  the  earth. 
That  is  over  48  trillion  miles!  Just 
think!  It  takes  the  light  from  Sirius 
more  than  eight  years  to  reach  us  on 
earth.  And  Sirius  is  one  of  the  nearest 
stars  beyond  our  star,  the  sun. 

Do  you  know  where  Arcturus  is? 
Find  the  Big  Dipper.  Then  move  your 
eyes  along  the  curved  handle  of  the 
Big  Dipper  to  twice  its  length.  There 
you  can  see  the  bright  star  Arcturus. 
It  is  forty  light-years  away.  It  is  one 
of  the  nearer  stars,  too. 

In  the  Little  Dipper,  500  light- 
years  away  is  the  North  Star,  or  Po- 
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laris.  Betelgeuse,  the  giant  red  star 
in  the  constellation  Orion,  is  200  light- 
years  away.  Rigel,  the  bright,  bluish- 
white  star  in  Orion,  is  about  600 
light-years  from  the  earth.  And  the 
distances  of  many  other  stars  are 
thousands  of  light-years.  When  you 
think  that  light  takes  a little  over 
eight  minutes  to  travel  from  the  star 
that  we  call  the  sun  to  the  earth,  you 
can  begin  to  realize  how  far  away  the 
other  stars  are. 

The  stars  in  a constellation  seem  to 
be  close  together,  but  they  may  be 
many  light-years  apart.  And  there  are 
many  stars  too  far  away  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  When  a scientist 
takes  a picture  of  just  a small  part  of 
the  universe,  it  shows  millions  of 
stars.  But  scientists  know  that  there 
are  many  more  stars  in  the  universe 
than  even  a picture  shows.  Scientists 
know  that  there  are  billions  of  stars 
in  the  universe. 

Some  of  these  stars  are  many,  many 
times  as  big  as  our  sun.  Betelgeuse, 
one  of  the  biggest,  is  a giant  among 
stars.  It  would  make  30  million  suns 
the  size  of  our  sun.  Some  stars  may 
have  planets  that  revolve  around 
them  just  as  our  sun  has.  Scientists 
do  not  know  whether  there  are  other 


solar  systems,  but  it  seems  likely 
that  there  are.  Perhaps  someday  the 
scientists  will  be  able  to  tell  us. 

From  what  you  have  learned,  you 
can  see  that  the  earth  is  only  a tiny 
speck  in  a huge  universe.  The  earth 
seems  big  to  us.  But  in  a universe 
where  distances  are  measured  in  tril- 
lions of  miles,  the  earth  is  just  a dwarf 
among  giants.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
billions  of  things  in  the  sky.  And  we 
live  on  this  tiny  earth. 

When  you  look  up  into  the  sky  at 
night,  you  can  see  a bright  pathway 
of  lights  going  from  north  to  south 
across  the  sky.  This  is  the  Milky  Way. 
Powerful  telescopes  show  that  there 
are  millions  and  millions  of  stars  in  it. 
Scientists  believe  that  these  stars  form 
a huge  group  much  bigger  than  the 
groups  of  stars  we  call  constellations. 
A huge  group  of  stars  like  this  is 
called  a galaxy.  The  Milky  Way  is 
our  galaxy. 

There  may  be  100  billion  stars  in 
the  galaxy  to  which  the  solar  system 
belongs.  Far  out  beyond  this  galaxy, 
scientists  have  seen  millions  of  other 
galaxies.  Each  one  is  probably  made 
up  of  billions  of  stars.  The  universe 
is  so  vast  we  cannot  really  understand 
how  big  it  is. 


1.  What  is  a light-year?  Why  do  scientists  use  it? 

2.  How  far  from  the  earth  are  the  nearest  stars? 

3.  When  you  look  at  the  North  Star,  you  see  light.  How  long  has  it 

taken  for  the  light  to  get  from  the  North  Star  to  your  eyes? 

4.  What  is  beyond  the  solar  system? 
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QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 


1.  Describe  the  things  that  are  in 
the  universe.  Be  sure  to  tell  about  each 
thing  you  have  studied. 

2.  Which  of  these  are  in  the  solar 
system?  Earth,  Polaris,  Sun,  Rigel, 
a comet,  Pluto,  Sirius,  Saturn,  Moon. 

3.  Explain  why  you  are  not  afraid 
that  another  planet  or  a comet  will  hit 
the  earth. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  that  scientists 
want  more  powerful  telescopes  than 
they  now  have? 

5.  Which  of  these  sentences  about 
planets  are  true? 

a)  They  revolve  around  the  sun  in 

certain  orbits. 

b)  They  are  larger  than  the  nearest 

stars. 

c)  They  all  travel  in  the  same  direc- 

tion around  the  sun. 


d)  They  can  be  seen  because  they 

reflect  light  from  the  sun. 

e)  They  are  all  the  same  size  and 

the  same  distance  from  the  sun. 

f)  They  get  their  light  and  heat  from 

the  sun. 

g)  They  rotate  on  an  axis. 

6.  Put  these  in  order  according  to 
their  distance  from  the  earth.  Look  at 
your  book  while  you  are  doing  this. 
Begin  with  the  nearest  one.  Sun,  Ve- 
nus, Moon,  Sirius,  Betelgeuse,  Arctu- 
rus,  Rigel. 

7.  Suppose  that  you  wanted  to  make 
a model  of  the  solar  system.  If  you 
used  one  inch  for  one  million  miles, 
how  far  away  from  the  sun  would  you 
put  each  of  the  planets?  Could  you 
build  this  model  in  your  schoolroom 
or  on  the  playground?  Why? 


THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Find  out  when  there  will  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  Watch  the  eclipse. 
If  you  can,  make  drawings  of  the  earth’s 
shadow  as  it  passes  across  the  moon. 

2.  In  1948,  Mars  was  only  60  mil- 
lion miles  from  the  earth.  Sometimes 
it  is  248  million  miles  away.  Find  out 
why  its  distance  from  the  earth 
changes.  Then  make  a drawing  to  show 
where  Mars  and  the  earth  are  in  their 
orbits  when  they  are  close  together 
and  when  they  are  far  apart. 

3.  Find  out  what  a planetarium  is 
and  what  cities  on  this  continent  have 
planetariums.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, try  to  visit  a planetarium. 
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4.  Read  in  newspapers  or  magazines 
to  find  out  when  one  of  the  planets  can 
be  seen.  Then  try  to  see  this  planet  in 
the  sky.  Look  at  it  every  few  weeks. 
Each  time,  make  a drawing  to  show 
where  the  planet  is.  Also  show  the 
stars  near  it.  Be  sure  to  put  the  date 
on  each  drawing.  What  do  your  draw- 
ings show? 

5.  Learn  where  some  of  the  largest 
telescopes  are.  If  you  live  near  any  of 
these  places  or  take  a trip  to  it,  try  to 
see  the  telescope. 

6.  Find  out  when  there  will  be  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  near  your  home. 
How  can  you  watch  this? 
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* In  Unit  Eight  Ton  Will  Learn  * 

* What  the  different  kinds  of  airplanes  are  * 

* How  an  airplane  is  held  up  in  the  air  * 

* How  an  airplane  is  controlled  * 

* What  kinds  of  engines  drive  airplanes  * 

* What  an  airplane  trip  is  like  * 


How  Do  Airplanes  Fly? 


We  live  on  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean — the  largest  and  deepest 
ocean  in  the  whole  world!  It  covers 
the  entire  earth,  both  land  and  water. 
And  it  is  at  least  500  miles  deep.  You 
know  what  this  ocean  is.  It  is  an 
ocean  of  air. 

Machines  that  move  through  this 
air  ocean  are  called  airplanes.  They 
can  cross  mountains,  deserts,  forests, 
jungles,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas.  And 
they  can  do  this  without  using  roads, 
tunnels,  bridges,  or  canals.  All  they 
need  is  enough  room  on  the  earth’s 
surface  to  go  up  into  the  air  and  then 
come  down  again.  While  they  are  up 
in  the  air,  they  are  as  free  as  the  wind 
or  the  birds. 

Airplanes  can  move  even  faster 
than  the  wind  or  the  birds.  In  a little 
less  than  two  hours,  an  airplane  can 
fly  from  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  to  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario.  This  is  a distance  of 
nearly  1060  miles.  So  the  speed  of  the 
airplane  is  over  530  miles  an  hour. 
That  is  just  about  nine  miles  a min- 
ute! The  distance  from  Montreal  to 
London,  England,  is  about  3275  miles. 


A passenger  plane  flying  from  one  city 
to  the  other  takes  sixteen  hours.  By 
air,  it  is  possible  to  travel  to  any  place 
on  earth  in  less  than  sixty  hours. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  airplanes 
carry  passengers,  mail,  express,  and 
freight.  But  that  is  not  all  they  do. 
In  a few  hours  by  air,  explorers  can 
travel  to  out-of-the-way  places  that 
would  take  days  or  even  weeks  to 
reach  by  land  or  water.  Insect  pests 
on  growing  plants  are  killed  by  spray- 
ing or  dusting  poison  on  the  fields 
from  airplanes.  Not  long  ago,  air- 
planes saved  a beautiful  forest  in 
Ontario.  They  sprayed  DDT  on  the 
trees  and  killed  millions  of  insects. 

Forest  rangers  use  airplanes  to  find 
small  forest  fires.  Men  jump  from  the 
planes  with  parachutes  and  put  out 
the  fires  before  great  damage  is  done. 
Patrol  planes  of  the  Coastal  Patrol 
find  ships  that  are  in  trouble  and 
send  boats  to  rescue  them.  Sometimes 
when  maps  of  large  areas  are  needed, 
airplanes  take  a great  many  aerial 
photographs.  Then  the  photographs 
are  put  together  to  make  the  map. 
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Most  airplanes  have  the  parts  shown  in  this  picture. 


The  whole  job  is  done  in  much  less  In  this  unit,  you  will  learn  about  the 
time  than  it  could  be  done  in  any  different  kinds  of  airplanes.  You  will 

other  way.  And  the  map  is  much  also  find  out  how  they  move  through 

more  accurate!  the  sky. 


What  are  the  different 

Iong  before  the  first  airplane  was 
-i  made,  people  used  balloons  to  go 
up  into  the  air.  But  balloons  are  not 
used  very  much  today  except  by  sci- 
entists who  are  studying  the  air  high 
above  the  earth.  A balloon  has  a 
cloth  or  rubber  bag  filled  with  a gas 
that  is  lighter  than  air.  This  light  gas 
makes  it  possible  for  the  balloon  to 
float  in  the  air. 

An  airplane  is  built  of  light  but 
strong  materials,  such  as  aluminum, 
magnesium,  wood,  or  even  cloth.  Its 
parts  are  usually  hollowed  out  to 


kinds  of  airplanes? 

make  them  lighter.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  an  airplane  always  weighs  more 
than  air.  If  it  did  not  have  a special 
way  of  staying  up  in  the  air,  it  would 
drop  to  the  earth  like  a stone.  Some- 
times this  does  happen  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong  in  an  airplane.  Then 
there  may  be  a serious  accident. 

Most  airplanes  are  driven  through 
the  air  by  an  engine  that  turns  a pro- 
peller. Large  airplanes  have  two  or 
more  engines  and  propellers.  But  the 
first  thing  that  you  probably  notice 
about  an  airplane  is  its  wings.  They 
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This  is  a small  amphibian  plane.  It  has  wheels  that  can  be  pulled  up  when  the  plane 
is  going  to  land  on  water. 


stick  out  on  either  side  of  its  long, 
narrow  body.  The  body  of  an  airplane 
is  called  the  fuselage.  Most  of  the  air- 
planes built  today  are  monoplanes. 
They  have  one  pair  of  wings.  Mono- 
means one.  Airplanes  with  two  pairs 
of  wings  are  called  biplanes.  Bi- 
means two.  Biplanes  are  seldom  used 
now.  Years  ago,  even  triplanes  with 
three  pairs  of  wings  were  built. 

The  wings  of  an  airplane  are  usu- 
ally attached  to  the  top,  bottom,  or 
sides  of  the  fuselage  near  the  front, 
or  nose.  If  a plane  has  only  one  engine 
and  propeller,  they  are  usually  put  in 
the  nose  of  the  fuselage.  But  if  a plane 
has  two  or  more  engines  and  pro- 
pellers, they  are  usually  fastened  to 
the  wings.  At  the  rear  of  the  fuselage 
is  the  tail. 

Under  the  fuselage  and  the  wings 
is  the  landing  gear.  There  are  several 


kinds  of  landing  gear.  Some  kinds 
are  built  to  use  on  the  ground.  Others 
are  made  to  use  on  the  water.  Air- 
planes that  take  off  and  land  on  the 
ground  are  called  land  planes.  Their 
landing  gear  usually  has  wheels. 
Sometimes  skis  or  runners  are  used 
in  place  of  wheels  if  the  airplane  must 
take  off  and  land  on  snow  or  ice. 

Airplanes  that  take  off  and  come 
down  on  water  are  called  seaplanes. 
Some  seaplanes  look  like  land  planes 
except  that  they  have  no  wheels. 
Instead,  they  have  floats  that  are 
called  pontoons.  Other  seaplanes  have 
a fuselage  shaped  like  a boat.  So  this 
kind  is  often  called  a flying  boat. 
Another  kind  of  airplane  can  take  off 
and  come  down  on  either  land  or 
water.  This  kind  of  plane  is  called  an 
amphibian  plane.  It  has  floats  and 
wheels  that  can  be  pulled  up. 
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This  picture  shows  how  three  gliders  can  he  towed  behind  an  airplane. 


A glider  looks  very  much  like  a land 
plane.  But  it  has  no  engine  or  pro- 
peller. The  landing  gear  may  be  one 
or  more  wheels  or  small  pontoons  for 
landing  on  water.  Some  way  must  be 
provided  to  get  a glider  up  into  the  air. 
It  is  usually  pulled  up  into  the  air  with 
a rope  fastened  to  an  automobile  or 
an  airplane.  After  the  glider  is  in  the 
air,  the  rope  is  unfastened.  A glider 
can  stay  up  for  a long  time  and  travel 
many  miles.  To  do  this,  the  pilot  must 
know  how  to  use  the  currents  of  warm 
air  that  are  pushed  up  from  the  earth. 
As  many  as  three  gliders  at  one  time 


have  been  towed  in  a “sky  train”  be- 
hind an  airplane. 

The  most  unusual  kind  of  airplane 
is  called  a helicopter.  It  has  no  wings 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  airplane.  In- 
stead, it  has  a set  of  rotating  blades 
on  top  of  the  fuselage.  They  are  turned 
by  an  engine.  There  is  no  propeller 
on  the  nose,  but  a small  propeller  on 
the  tail  helps  in  steering.  A helicop- 
ter can  take  off  by  going  straight  up 
and  land  by  coming  straight  down. 
So  it  can  land  in  a very  small  place. 
It  can  fly  forward,  backward,  and  side- 
ways. It  can  even  stand  still  in  the  air! 


1.  Why  have  airplanes  different  kinds  of  landing  gear? 

2.  What  do  we  call  the  body  of  an  airplane?  The  front  of  an  airplane? 

The  rear  of  an  airplane? 

3.  What  does  monoplane  mean?  What  does  biplane  mean?  Which 

is  commoner  today? 

4.  How  is  a helicopter  different  from  an  ordinary  airplane? 
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A helicopter  can  bring  the  mail  directly  to  the  post  office  in  a big  city,  because  it  can 
land  on  the  roof. 


How  is  an  airplane  kept  up  in  the  air? 


For  hundreds  of  years,  people 
watched  flying  birds  and  insects, 
and  they  saw  seeds  that  glided 
through  the  air.  How  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  fly,  they  thought.  One 
old  story  tells  about  a man  named 
Daedalus.  He  made  wings  of  feathers 
and  wax  for  himself  and  his  son  Ica- 
rus. Off  they  soared  through  the  air, 
flapping  their  wings.  But  Icarus  flew 
too  near  the  sun.  The  wax  in  his 
wings  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  believe  this  old 
story.  Yet  it  does  show  that  people 
of  long  ago  wanted  to  fly. 

As  the  years  went  by,  inventors 
thought  up  all  sorts  of  queer  contrap- 
tions for  flying.  One  invention  was 
a pair  of  wings  that  flapped  like  the 
wings  of  a bird.  Another  invention 


was  supposed  to  be  rowed  through 
the  air  with  oars.  Needless  to  say, 
few  of  these  flying  machines  ever  got 
off  the  ground.  Those  that  did  soon 
crashed.  Usually  the  pilot  was  injured 
or  even  killed. 

Then  one  day  about  fifty  years 
ago,  two  brothers,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  tried  out  a flying  machine 
that  they  had  made.  The  Wright 
brothers  had  already  built  a glider 
that  stayed  up  in  the  air  for  some 
time.  But  now  they  had  added  some- 
thing new.  Their  flying  machine  had 
two  propellers  driven  by  a small  gaso- 
line engine.  They  locked  up  their  bi- 
cycle shop  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  went 
off  to  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina. 
Here  they  found  a sandy  beach  with 
enough  wind  for  the  test.  On  the 
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beach,  they  built  a runway  sixty  feet 
long  to  help  their  biplane  get  into  the 
air. 

At  last,  everything  was  ready.  Or- 
ville Wright  sat  at  the  controls.  The 
engine  was  started,  and  the  propellers 
began  to  spin  around.  The  flying  ma- 
chine moved  down  the  runway,  slowly 
at  first,  then  faster  and  faster.  It  rose 
into  the  air!  Twelve  seconds  later,  it 
crashed  into  a sandbank  120  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  runway.  The  damage 
was  soon  repaired,  and  the  plane 
made  three  more  flights  that  day.  The 
fourth  and  last  flight  was  the  longest. 
The  biplane  stayed  up  in  the  air 
for  59  seconds  and  travelled  850  feet. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  much  com- 
pared with  what  modern  planes  can 
do.  But  the  first  real  airplane  had 
flown  under  its  own  power. 

Why  did  the  Wright  brothers  suc- 
ceed after  so  many  others  had  failed? 
For  one  thing,  their  airplane  was  as 
light  as  they  could  make  it.  Then,  too, 
the  gasoline  engine  supplied  enough 
power  without  being  very  heavy.  But 
even  more  important,  they  had  in- 
vented a better  set  of  controls  than 
any  that  had  ever  been  made  before. 
In  fact,  the  controls  of  the  most  mod- 
ern airplanes  were  developed  from 
those  that  the  Wright  brothers  first 
used.  Later  in  this  unit,  you  will  learn 
how  the  controls  of  an  airplane  work. 

Now  let  us  find  out  what  keeps  an 
airplane  up  in  the  air.  As  you  know, 
the  force  of  gravity  pulls  down  on 
everything  in  the  world.  When  you 


lift  something,  you  must  use  enough 
upward  force  to  overcome  the  down- 
ward pull  of  gravity  on  the  thing  you 
are  lifting.  To  get  an  airplane  off  the 
ground  and  keep  it  in  the  air,  enough 
force  must  push  upward  to  overcome 
the  downward  pull  of  gravity. 

What  supplies  this  upward  push  to 
an  airplane?  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
the  air.  You  know  that  air  is  a ma- 
terial. It  takes  up  space,  and  it  has 
weight.  Gravity  pulls  down  on  the 
air  just  as  it  pulls  down  on  everything 
else.  Air  pushes  against  the  earth  and 
everything  on  the  earth.  It  pushes 
against  your  body,  too.  If  air  can 
push,  it  must  have  force.  When  the 
air  is  still,  you  do  not  notice  its  force. 
But  when  the  air  is  moving,  you  can 
feel  its  force.  You  know  that  wind,  or 
moving  air,  can  make  things  move. 

Air  pushes  in  all  directions— down- 
ward, upward,  and  even  sideways.  If 
you  blow  into  a toy  balloon  or  pump 
up  a basketball,  air  pushes  against 
the  top,  the  bottom,  and  the  sides. 
The  whole  balloon  or  ball  swells  out 
as  the  air  pushes  against  it.  You  can 
do  an  experiment  to  show  that  air 
pushes  upward  as  well  as  downward. 

Put  a glass  tube  into  some  water. 
Hold  your  finger  tightly  over  the  top 
of  the  tube  and  lift  the  tube  out  of  the 
water.  Why  does  water  stay  in  the 
tube?  Take  your  finger  away  from  the 
top  of  the  tube.  What  happens  to  the 
water  now?  When  your  finger  closed 
the  top  of  the  tube,  air  pushed  up  on 
the  water  and  kept  it  in  the  tube.  But 
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when  you  took  your  finger  away,  air 
also  pushed  down  on  the  water  inside 
the  tube  as  well  as  up  on  it.  Then  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  tube. 

Here  is  another  experiment  to  show 
you  that  air  pushes  upward.  Fill  a 
glass  full  of  water.  Be  sure  that  the 
water  comes  right  up  to  the  top.  Now 
put  a piece  of  smooth  cardboard  over 
the  glass.  Hold  the  cardboard  tightly 
on  the  glass  and  carefully  turn  the 
glass  upside  down.  Then  take  your 
hand  away  from  the  cardboard.  Why 
does  the  water  not  run  out?  What 
keeps  the  cardboard  from  falling? 
Gravity  pulls  down  on  the  cardboard 
and  on  the  water.  But  the  air  pushes 
up  against  the  cardboard  with  even 
more  force.  It  holds  the  cardboard 
tightly  against  the  glass.  So  the  water 
cannot  run  out. 

These  experiments  show  that  air 
can  push  upward  with  enough  force  to 


overcome  the  downward  pull  of  grav- 
ity. To  lift  an  airplane  off  the  ground 
and  keep  it  up,  air  must  be  made  to 
push  up  harder  on  the  plane  than 
gravity  pulls  down.  An  airplane  is 
built  to  make  the  force  of  air  do  this. 
You  can  probably  guess  that  the  wings 
and  the  propeller  have  something  to 
do  with  producing  the  upward  force. 
Let  us  see  how  they  help  lift  the  plane 
off  the  ground. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  fly  a kite  when 
there  was  not  much  wind?  You  had 
to  run  with  the  kite  to  get  it  up.  As 
you  pulled  on  the  string,  the  kite 
slanted.  Air  rushed  against  the  under- 
side, and  the  force  of  air  lifted  the 
kite  into  the  air. 

Now  look  at  the  picture  on  the  next 
page.  It  shows  how  the  wing  of  an 
airplane  is  attached  to  the  fuselage. 
Do  you  see  that  the  wing  slants  a 
little?  When  the  airplane  is  moving, 
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air  rushes  against  the  underside  of  the 
wing.  The  force  of  the  air  pushes  the 
wing  up.  Of  course,  this  force  helps 
lift  the  plane.  But  even  more  force  is 
produced  in  a different  way. 

Look  at  the  picture  again.  Can  you 
see  how  the  top  of  the  wing  curves? 
You  can  also  see  that  the  wing  is 
thicker  in  front  than  it  is  behind.  This 
shape  of  the  wing  makes  the  air  push 
up  with  more  force.  You  can  do  some 
experiments  to  see  why  this  is  true. 

Cut  a strip  of  paper  about  an  inch 
wide  and  ten  inches  long.  Fold  one 
end  over  your  thumb  and  hold  it  un- 
der your  lips,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
Now  blow  over  the  top  of  the  strip. 
What  happens?  When  you  are  not 
blowing,  the  strip  hangs  down.  But 
when  you  blow,  the  strip  comes  up 
and  stands  straight  out.  What  lifted 
the  paper?  The  force  of  air  up  against 
the  strip  must  be  greater  than  the 


force  of  air  down  on  top  of  the  strip. 
So  the  strip  is  forced  upward.  This 
must  mean  that  when  air  is  moving 
fast,  its  force  down  on  the  strip  is  less 
than  the  force  of  the  air  pushing  up. 

Another  experiment  will  help  you 
see  that  this  is  true.  Cut  two  paper 
strips  about  an  inch  wide  and  ten 
inches  long.  Hold  the  strips  about  an 
inch  apart,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
The  strips  will  hang  straight  down. 
Now  blow  down  between  the  strips. 
This  will  make  the  air  between  them 
move  very  fast.  What  happens? 

Before  you  blow  between  the  strips, 
the  force  of  air  is  the  same  on  both 
sides.  So  the  strips  hang  straight 
down.  But  when  you  blow  between 
the  strips,  the  air  moves  faster.  So 
the  force  of  air  between  the  strips  be- 
comes less  than  the  force  of  air  on  the 
outside.  The  greater  force  on  the  out- 
side pushes  the  strips  together. 

G 
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Now  you  can  understand  what  hap- 
pens when  air  rushes  over  the  top  of 
an  airplane  wing.  The  air  that  goes 
over  the  curved  top  has  to  travel  far- 
ther than  the  air  that  goes  under  the 
bottom  of  the  wing.  You  can  see  that 
this  is  true  by  looking  at  the  picture. 
The  bottom  of  the  wing  is  straight. 
The  air  that  goes  over  the  top  of  the 
wing  moves  faster,  because  it  has  to 
travel  farther. 

The  experiments  with  the  paper 
show  what  happens  when  air  moves 
faster  on  one  side  of  something  than 
on  the  other  side.  The  force  of  air  is 
less  on  the  side  where  the  air  moves 
faster.  This  means  that  the  force  of 
air  down  on  top  of  the  wings  is  less 
than  the  upward  force  on  the  under- 
side. This  upward  force  is  called  the 
lift. 

An  airplane  stays  up  in  the  air 
when  the  upward  force  of  air  on  the 
wings  is  greater  than  the  downward 
pull  of  gravity.  Or  as  scientists  say, 
the  lift  is  greater  than  the  weight  of 


the  plane.  This  lift  is  caused  in  two 
ways. 

1.  Air  rushes  against  the  slanting 
underside  of  the  wings  and  pushes 
them  up. 

2.  Air  moves  faster  over  the 
curved  top  of  the  wings  than  it  does 
over  the  straight  bottom.  So  the  force 
of  air  is  less  on  top  of  the  wings  than 
it  is  up  against  the  bottom. 

Curiously  enough,  air  rushing  over 
the  wings  produces  about  three  times 
as  much  lift  as  air  rushing  against  the 
underside.  You  can  get  an  idea  of 
what  happens  by  doing  this  experi- 
ment. Fill  a U-shaped  glass  tube  half 
full  of  water.  The  level  of  the  water 
in  both  sides  of  the  tube  will  be  the 
same. 

Now  blow  very  gently  into  one  end 
of  the  tube.  The  water  will  go  down 
on  this  side  of  the  tube  and  up  on 
the  other  side.  Blowing  makes  the 
force  of  air  greater  on  one  side  than 
on  the  other.  Then  suck  very  gently 
on  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  Again 
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the  water  comes  up  on  this  side  and 
goes  down  on  the  other.  But  it  does 
this  for  a different  reason.  Sucking 
makes  the  force  of  air  less  on  one 
side.  Air  pushes  down  harder  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  water  goes  up. 

You  can  easily  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  you  blew  on  one  end  of  the 
tube  while  someone  else  sucked  on 
the  other  end.  Water  would  shoot  up 
on  the  side  where  the  force  of  air  was 
less.  The  difference  in  the  force  of  air 
between  the  two  sides  would  be  much 
greater.  In  an  airplane,  the  difference 
in  the  force  of  air  on  both  sides  of  the 
wing  is  great  enough  to  overcome  the 
pull  of  gravity  and  to  lift  the  plane. 

A propeller  turned  by  an  engine 
drives  an  airplane  fast  enough  to  keep 
it  up  in  the  air.  As  the  propeller  spins 


around,  it  pushes  back  on  the  air  and 
drives  the  plane  forward.  If  this  seems 
queer,  stop  and  think  a minute.  To 
make  a coaster  wagon  or  a scooter  go 
forward,  you  push  back  on  the  ground 
with  your  foot.  A rowboat  or  a canoe 
goes  ahead  when  you  push  back  on 
the  water  with  oars  or  a paddle.  And 
a ship  moves  forward  when  its  pro- 
peller pushes  back  against  the  water. 

An  airplane  propeller  may  have 
two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  blades. 
In  a modern  airplane,  the  slant  at 
which  the  blades  cut  into  the  air  can 
be  changed.  As  the  plane  goes  higher 
and  the  air  gets  thinner,  the  slant  of 
the  blades  is  made  greater  to  take  a 
bigger  “bite”  of  air.  This  keeps  the 
propeller  from  spinning  too  fast  and 
wasting  the  force  of  the  engine. 


1.  Why  do  you  think  that  people  have  always  wanted  to  fly? 

2.  Give  some  reasons  why  the  Wright  brothers’  airplane  was  the  first 

to  make  a successful  flight. 

3.  Explain  as  carefully  as  you  can  what  keeps  an  airplane  up  in  the 

air.  Draw  some  simple  pictures  on  the  blackboard  to  show  what 
you  mean. 

4.  What  does  a propeller  do  to  help  keep  an  airplane  up  in  the  air? 

5.  In  what  two  ways  is  the  lift  produced  in  an  airplane?  Which  way 

gives  most  of  the  lift? 
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This  is  the  instrument  hoard  of  a small  airplane.  A large  plane  has  many  more  instru- 
ments on  its  hoard. 


How  is  an  airplane  controlled? 


You  cannot  learn  to  fly  an  air- 
plane just  by  reading  a book.  But 
you  can  find  out  some  of  the  things 
a pilot  must  do  to  guide  a plane 
through  the  air.  Before  any  person 
is  allowed  to  fly  a plane  all  by  him- 
self, he  must  spend  many  hours  prac- 
tising with  a teacher.  To  steer  a 
wagon,  a scooter,  or  even  an  automo- 
bile, all  you  have  to  do  is  turn  right 
or  left  or  keep  going  straight  ahead. 
The  wheels  run  along  the  ground,  and 
they  go  up  or  down  over  hills  and 
bumps. 

In  an  airplane,  the  pilot  must  make 
three  different  kinds  of  turns. 

1.  He  can  turn  the  plane  to  the 
right  or  left. 

2.  He  can  point  the  nose  up  or 
down. 

3.  He  can  tilt  the  plane  sideways 
to  the  right  or  left. 


Often,  the  plane  must  make  two 
kinds  of  turns,  or  even  all  three,  at  the 
same  time.  You  can  see  why  it  takes 
more  skill  and  more  controls  to  steer 
an  airplane  than  it  does  to  steer  an 
automobile. 

Now  let  us  look  inside  an  airplane 
and  see  what  some  of  these  controls 
are.  In  front  of  the  pilot’s  seat  are 
several  instruments  for  him  to  watch. 
One  of  these  is  the  tachometer.  This 
shows  how  fast  the  engine  is  going. 
The  air-speed  indicator  gives  the 
speed  of  the  plane  through  the  air. 
How  high  the  plane  is  above  the  earth 
is  shown  by  the  altimeter.  A mag- 
netic compass  tells  the  pilot  in  which 
direction  the  plane  is  heading.  The 
fuel  gauge  shows  how  much  gasoline 
there  is  in  the  tanks.  Other  gauges 
give  the  temperature  and  the  pressure 
of  the  oil  in  the  engine.  Some  planes 
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have  many  more  instruments  to 
watch. 

Near  the  floor  in  front  of  the  pilot’s 
seat  are  two  pedals.  These  can  be 
worked  by  his  feet.  They  are  con- 
nected to  the  rudder.  This  is  the  up- 
right part  of  the  tail  that  can  be 
moved  from  side  to  side.  Pushing  on 
the  right  pedal  turns  the  rudder  to  the 
right.  Then  air  hits  the  right  side  of 
the  rudder  and  pushes  the  tail  to  the 
left.  This  makes  the  nose  of  the  plane 
point  toward  the  right.  Pushing  on 
the  left  pedal  does  just  the  opposite. 
It  makes  the  nose  point  to  the  left. 
Just  ahead  of  the  rudder  is  a part  of 
the  tail  called  the  fin.  It  does  not  move, 
but  helps  keep  the  plane  straight 
when  the  rudder  is  not  turned. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  pilot  is  a 
lever  called  the  stick.  This  lever  can 
be  moved  backward  and  forward  or 
from  side  to  side  with  the  hands.  In 
some  planes,  a wheel  that  moves  back 
and  forth  is  used  instead  of  a lever. 
The  stick  is  connected  to  the  elevator. 
This  is  the  flat  part  of  the  tail  that 
can  be  moved  up  and  down.  Pulling 
back  on  the  stick  raises  the  elevator. 


Air  hits  the  upper  side  of  the  elevator 
and  pushes  the  tail  down.  This  makes 
the  nose  of  the  plane  point  up.  Push- 
ing the  stick  forward  lifts  the  tail  and 
makes  the  nose  point  down.  Just 
ahead  of  the  elevator  is  a part  of  the 
tail  called  the  stabilizer.  It  does  not 
move,  but  it  helps  keep  the  plane  level 
when  the  elevator  is  not  being  used. 

There  are  movable  flaps  on  the  rear 
edge  of  each  wing.  These  flaps  are 
called  ailerons.  They  are  connected 
to  the  stick.  Moving  the  stick  to  the 
right  raises  the  right  aileron  and 
lowers  the  left  aileron.  Air  rushing 
over  the  right  wing  hits  the  raised 
aileron  and  pushes  this  wing  down. 
And  air  rushing  under  the  left  wing 
hits  the  lowered  aileron  and  pushes 
that  wing  up.  So  the  plane  tilts  side- 
ways to  the  right.  Moving  the  stick 
to  the  left  does  just  the  opposite.  It 
makes  the  plane  tilt  to  the  left. 

If  you  have  a small  model  airplane 
or  a toy  glider,  you  can  see  how  an 
airplane  is  controlled.  First,  try  mov- 
ing the  rudder  from  side  to  side.  Then 
move  the  elevator  up  and  down.  Raise 
one  aileron  and  lower  the  other.  Also 
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try  this.  Turn  the  rudder  to  the  right, 
raise  the  elevator,  and  put  the  right 
aileron  up  and  the  left  one  down.  Set 
the  controls  in  other  ways,  too. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  it  is 
not  so  hard  to  fly  an  airplane.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  push  pedals,  move  a 
stick,  and  watch  some  instruments. 
But  it  is  not  really  so  easy  as  that.  It 
takes  a pilot  a long  time  to  learn  how 
to  move  the  controls  so  that  they  work 
together.  Suppose  that  we  pretend  to 
take  a short  flight  just  to  see  what  a 
pilot  might  have  to  do. 

The  plane  is  rolled  out,  and  the 
pilot  climbs  into  his  seat.  He  looks 
at  the  fuel  gauge  to  see  whether  there 
is  enough  gasoline  in  the  tanks.  Then 
he  waves  to  a mechanic  to  start  the 
engine.  This  is  done  by  spinning  the 
propeller  or  using  an  automatic 
starter.  When  the  engine  is  going, 
the  pilot  lets  it  run  for  a while  to 
warm  up.  He  looks  at  the  oil  gauges 
to  see  whether  the  temperature  and 
the  pressure  are  right.  At  last,  every- 
thing is  ready. 

The  blocks  in  front  of  the  wheels 
are  pulled  out,  and  the  propeller 


drives  the  plane  down  the  runway. 
Moving  a plane  along  the  ground  in 
this  way  is  called  taxiing.  At  the  end 
of  the  runway,  the  pilot  turns  the  rud- 
der and  heads  the  plane  into  the  wind. 
If  possible,  a plane  always  takes  off 
into  the  wind,  because  the  wind  rush- 
ing past  the  wings  gives  an  extra  lift 
to  the  plane. 

The  pilot  opens  the  throttle.  This 
is  a lever  that  controls  the  flow  of  gas- 
oline to  the  engine.  The  propeller 
turns  at  full  speed  when  the  throttle 
is  open.  As  the  propeller  drives  the 
plane  swiftly  down  the  runway,  the 
pilot  pushes  the  stick  forward.  This 
lowers  the  elevator  and  lifts  the  tail 
off  the  ground.  Now  the  plane  is  go- 
ing even  faster.  The  pilot  looks  at  the 
air-speed  indicator.  The  plane  is  mov- 
ing fast  enough  to  take  off.  He  pulls 
slowly  back  on  the  stick.  This  raises 
the  elevator  and  pushes  the  tail  down. 
The  nose  of  the  plane  points  up,  and 
the  plane  rises  into  the  air. 

Not  a moment  too  soon!  The  wheels 
just  clear  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the 
runway.  The  plane  keeps  on  climb- 
ing. But  there,  straight  ahead,  is  a tall 
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chimney.  The  pilot  pushes  on  the 
right  pedal  and  at  the  same  time 
moves  the  stick  back  and  to  the  right. 
The  plane  makes  a sharp  right  turn 
with  its  wings  tilted  sideways  to  the 
right. 

You  can  easily  see  why  this  hap- 
pens. Pushing  the  right  pedal  turns 
the  rudder  to  the  right.  Wind  striking 
the  rudder  turns  the  nose  of  the  plane 
to  the  right.  When  the  stick  is  moved 
back,  the  elevator  is  raised  and  the 
wind  pushes  the  nose  up.  The  pilot 
must  do  this  in  making  a turn  to  keep 
the  plane  at  the  same  height.  Moving 
the  stick  to  the  right  raises  the  right 
aileron  and  lowers  the  left  aileron. 
So  the  plane  tilts  to  the  right. 

The  pilot  flies  around  for  a while 
and  then  decides  to  land.  He  knows 


that  a good  landing  is  much  harder 
to  make  than  a good  take-off.  First, 
he  circles  around  the  field.  He  picks 
out  a runway  where  the  wind  will 
blow  toward  the  nose  of  the  plane.  If 
possible,  a plane  always  lands  into  the 
wind.  Then  he  pushes  forward  on  the 
stick  to  point  the  nose  slightly  down 
as  he  glides  toward  the  field. 

Now  the  plane  is  near  the  ground. 
The  pilot  pulls  back  on  the  stick  to 
lower  the  tail  slightly.  The  plane 
skims  along  just  a few  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  pilot  closes  the  throttle, 
and  the  plane  slows  down.  As  the 
plane  loses  speed,  it  also  loses  lift.  It 
settles  gently  to  the  ground  with  both 
wheels  and  the  tail  touching  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  called  a “three- 
point”  landing. 


1.  Why  is  an  airplane  harder  to  control  than  an  automobile? 

2.  Make  a list  of  the  things  that  a pilot  must  do  to  take  off  and  land. 

3.  Why  does  a pilot  try  to  have  his  plane  take  off  into  the  wind? 

4.  What  does  “three-point”  landing  mean? 

5.  Explain  what  each  of  these  is  used  for . 

Tachometer  Altimeter  Rudder  Stick  Elevator  Fin 
Compass  Air-speed  indicator  Stabilizer  Ailerons  Throttle 
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What  kinds  of  engines  drive  airplanes? 


An  airplane  must  go  fast  enough 
- for  the  upward  force  of  air  to 
overcome  the  downward  pull  of  grav- 
ity. Otherwise  the  plane  cannot  get 
into  the  air  and  stay  up.  But  to  go 
fast  enough,  an  airplane  must  have  a 
powerful  engine.  Before  planes  could 
be  made  to  fly,  inventors  had  to  build 
an  engine  that  would  give  enough 
speed  without  being  too  heavy.  They 
tried  all  sorts  of  things.  One  flying 
machine  had  pedals  pushed  by  the 
feet.  Another  one  had  a steam  en- 
gine! Of  course,  these  things  had 
either  too  little  power  or  too  much 
weight. 

Then  the  gasoline  engine  was  in- 
vented. It  gave  enough  power,  and  it 
was  not  too  heavy.  The  Wright  broth- 
ers used  a small  gasoline  engine  to 
turn  the  two  propellers  of  their  air- 
plane. They  built  the  engine  them- 
selves. It  was  very  much  like  the  en- 
gines used  in  the  automobiles  of  that 
time.  As  you  know,  all  gasoline  en- 
gines get  their  force  from  exploding 
gas.  The  Wright  brothers’  engine  was 
fairly  light,  but  it  had  enough  power 


to  drive  their  plane  along  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour. 

Modern  airplanes  are  much  bigger 
and  heavier  than  the  first  airplanes. 
They  must  go  at  least  two  or  three 
times  as  fast  to  get  into  the  air.  Much 
more  powerful  engines  have  been 
built  to  drive  modern  planes  along  at 
high  speeds.  Some  of  these  engines 
weigh  four  times  as  much  as  the 
Wright  brothers’  entire  airplane. 

Various  kinds  of  gasoline  engines 
are  used  in  the  airplanes  of  today. 
One  kind  is  called  the  in-line  engine. 
It  has  its  cylinders  in  a straight  line 
with  the  shaft  that  turns  the  propeller. 
The  cylinders  are  the  places  where 
the  gas  is  exploded  to  make  the  engine 
turn.  Large  in-line  engines  usually 
have  two  or  more  rows  of  cylinders. 
If  you  look  at  them  from  one  end, 
they  are  shaped  like  a V or  a W.  In- 
line engines  are  nearly  always  cooled 
by  a liquid  that  flows  in  the  hollow 
spaces  around  the  cylinders.  The  same 
liquid  is  often  used  in  the  cooling  sys- 
tems of  automobiles  in  winter.  It  does 
not  boil  away  quickly  at  high  tem- 
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The  engine  on  the  left  is  an  in-line  engine.  The  one  on  the  right  is  a radial  engine. 


1 


peratures,  and  it  does  not  freeze  easily 
at  low  temperatures. 

Another  kind  of  engine  has  its 
cylinders  arranged  around  the  pro- 
peller shaft  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel. 
It  is  called  the  radial  engine.  A large 
engine  of  this  kind  may  have  two  or 
three  circles  of  cylinders,  one  behind 
another.  Radial  engines  are  cooled  by 
the  air  that  rushes  past  them.  To  get 
the  heat  away  quickly,  the  cylinders 
are  made  with  many  thin  pieces  of 
metal  sticking  straight  out  from  their 
sides.  A radial  engine  has  not  the 
extra  weight  of  the  liquid  needed 
to  cool  an  in-line  engine.  But  the  cyl- 
inders in  a radial  engine  stand  out 
around  the  propeller  shaft  and  slow 
the  plane  down. 

High  above  the  earth  the  air  is  thin. 
Each  kind  of  airplane  engine  would 


have  trouble  in  getting  enough  oxy- 
gen to  burn  the  gasoline  completely. 
So  a special  high-speed  air  pump  is 
used  to  get  more  oxygen  into  the  cyl- 
inders. A pump  like  this  is  called  a 
supercharger.  It  presses  the  thin  air 
together  and  forces  it  into  the  engine. 
For  flying  very  high  above  the  earth, 
two  superchargers  are  sometimes 
used.  They  force  much  more  oxygen 
into  the  cylinders. 

Not  many  years  ago,  scientists  dis- 
covered a new  way  of  driving  planes 
through  the  air.  This  new  way  is 
called  jet  propulsion.  No  propeller  is 
needed.  Air  rushing  in  through  the 
front  of  the  plane  is  mixed  with  gaso- 
line or  kerosene.  Then  the  mixture 
of  fuel  and  air  is  burned.  Hot,  expand- 
ing gases  rush  out  at  the  rear  of  the 
plane.  This  drives  the  plane  forward. 
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An  experiment  that  you  can  do  very 
easily  will  show  you  how  a backward 
rush  of  gas  can  drive  something  for- 
ward. 

Get  a toy  balloon.  Fill  it  with  air 
by  blowing  into  it.  Hold  the  opening 
between  your  fingers  to  keep  the  air 
in.  Now  point  the  balloon  away  from 
you  and  let  go  of  it.  What  happens? 
Do  you  see  how  air  rushing  out  the 
back  drives  the  balloon  forward?  A 
steady  stream  of  gases  from  a jet  en- 
gine drives  an  airplane  forward  in  the 


same  way.  The  picture  on  this  page 
shows  a jet-propelled  plane.  How  is 
it  different  from  most  other  planes? 

Jet-propelled  planes  have  travelled 
faster  than  725  miles  an  hour.  But 
they  use  more  fuel  than  planes  driven 
by  gasoline  engines.  They  cannot  stay 
up  in  the  air  quite  as  long  or  carry 
as  large  a load.  Probably  for  a few 
years  yet,  in-line  engines  and  radial 
engines  will  still  be  used  in  most  of 
the  planes  that  make  the  longer  flights 
and  carry  the  heavier  loads. 


1.  Why  did  inventors  find  it  hard  to  get  an  engine  that  would  lift  an 

airplane  off  the  ground? 

2.  How  are  in-line  engines  different  from  radial  engines?  How  are 

they  alike? 

3.  Why  do  airplane  engines  need  superchargers? 

4.  Are  all  airplanes  driven  hy  propellers?  Explain  your  answer. 
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The  ground  in  an  airport  is  often  covered  with  a wire  mesh  to  make  a hard  surface. 


What  is  an  airplane  trip  like? 


Every  year,  airplanes  carry  about  a 
million  passengers  and  many  tons 
of  mail  and  express  between  Cana- 
dian cities  and  from  Canada  to  other 
countries.  Some  half  dozen  compa- 
nies, or  air  lines,  provide  us  with  air 
transportation.  Their  planes  fly  on 
regular  schedules  over  certain  routes 
called  airways.  Many  cities  have  air- 
ports, where  planes  can  land  and  take 
off.  And  many  other  air  fields  are  scat- 
tered throughout  North  America  for 
use  in  an  emergency. 

To  find  out  what  air  travel  is  like, 
suppose  that  we  take  an  imaginary 
airplane  trip  from  Toronto  to  New 
York  City.  In  most  big  cities,  the  air- 
port is  in  the  outskirts  where  there  is 
a large,  open  space  with  no  tall  build- 


ings around  it.  The  airport  is  usually 
a mile  or  more  square.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  airport  are  some  low 
buildings  with  the  names  of  different 
air  lines  on  them.  These  are  the 
hangars,  where  the  planes  are  kept. 
A small  tractor  pulls  the  planes  in 
and  out  of  the  hangars.  If  a plane 
tried  to  taxi  in  or  out,  the  blast  of  air 
from  its  propellers  might  wreck  the 
building  or  damage  other  planes. 

Another  low  building  at  the  side  of 
the  airport  looks  somewhat  like  a rail- 
road station  or  a bus  station.  This  is 
the  administration  building.  Inside 
are  ticket  windows,  a waiting  room, 
places  to  check  baggage,  send  tele- 
grams, or  make  telephone  calls,  a res- 
taurant, washrooms,  and  a newsstand. 
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Before  starting  its  trip,  this  plane  is  being  air-conditioned  by  the  red  truck.  The  truck 
carries  air-conditioning  equipment  from  plane  to  plane  in  the  airport. 


A blackboard  on  one  wall  shows  when 
planes  are  expected  to  arrive  and 
leave.  At  a counter,  a clerk  looks  at 
your  ticket  to  make  sure  that  it  is  all 
right.  He  also  weighs  your  suitcase. 
Every  pound  over  a certain  amount 
costs  extra  on  an  airplane. 

From  a loud-speaker  you  hear, 
“Flight  Eight,  departing  for  New 
York,  now  loading.  All  aboard, 
please!” 

You  go  out  of  the  building  and 
down  a covered  passage.  There  on 
the  runway  is  a big  monoplane  with 
four  engines  and  four  propellers. 
Sacks  of  air  mail  are  being  loaded  into 
a space  under  the  pilot’s  cabin  in  the 
nose  of  the  plane.  Meanwhile,  your 
suitcase  and  other  pieces  of  baggage 
are  being  put  in  another  space  near 
the  tail.  A set  of  steps  has  been  rolled 


up  against  a door  in  the  side  of  the 
plane. 

Climbing  the  steps,  you  go  into  the 
passenger  cabin.  There  are  seats  on 
either  side  of  an  aisle.  A young  woman 
looks  at  your  ticket  and  shows  you 
where  your  seat  is.  She  is  the  stew- 
ardess, or  hostess.  Her  job  is  to  take 
care  of  the  passengers,  serve  the 
meals,  and  answer  questions. 

Soon  people  are  sitting  in  all  the 
seats.  The  pilot,  or  captain,  and  the 
co-pilot,  or  first  officer,  come  into  the 
passenger  cabin.  They  go  up  the  aisle 
and  through  a door  into  their  cabin 
in  the  nose  of  the  plane.  Each  one  has 
a separate  seat  with  a complete  set  of 
controls.  In  front  of  the  two  seats  are 
over  200  instruments  to  watch.  The 
cabin  also  contains  a radio  transmit- 
ter and  several  radio  receivers.  Need- 
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The  pilot  and  the  co-pilot  are  ready  to  take  off. 


less  to  say,  the  pilot  and  co-pilot  have 
plenty  to  do  while  the  plane  is  in  the 
air.  Before  being  given  charge  of  a 
big  plane,  a pilot  must  have  proved 
his  ability  to  meet  certain  standards 
in  flying,  and  must  be  in  good  health. 

Now  the  door  of  the  passenger  cab- 
in is  shut  tightly,  and  the  steps  are 
rolled  away.  The  stewardess  tells  you 
and  the  other  passengers  to  fasten 
your  safety  belts.  They  will  keep  you 
from  being  jolted  out  of  your  seat  by 
a sudden  bump.  Safety  belts  are  used 
in  taking  off  or  landing  and  sometimes 
in  bad  weather. 

The  plane  is  ready  to  leave,  but 
many  things  have  happened  that  you 
did  not  see.  Mechanics  checked  the 
entire  plane  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing was  in  good  working  order. 
Gasoline  and  oil  were  put  in  the  plane. 


So  was  water  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing. There  are  washrooms  in  the  tail 
and  in  the  front  of  the  plane.  The 
kitchen,  or  galley,  is  just  back  of  the 
wings.  It  has  been  well  stocked  with 
food.  You  will  eat  supper  in  the  plane. 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  have  been 
busy  making  a complete  flight  plan. 
This  plan  shows  the  exact  route  over 
which  the  plane  will  travel  and  the 
time  when  it  is  expected  to  fly  over 
certain  points.  This  information  is 
sent  to  airports  along  the  way,  so  that 
people  can  watch  for  the  plane. 

Because  bad  weather  is  still  the 
greatest  danger  in  flying,  the  very 
latest  weather  reports  have  been  care- 
fully read.  At  Toronto,  the  sky  is 
cloudless  and  the  air  is  clear.  The 
weather  report  says,  “Sky  clear, 
visibility  fifteen  miles  plus.”  Far- 
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These  dispatchers  in  the  control  tower  of  a large  airport  give  directions  to  all  airplanes 
that  land  or  take  off  from  the  air  field. 


ther  along  toward  New  York  City, 
there  are  a few  clouds  but  no  rain  or 
fog.  At  17,000  feet,  where  the  plane 
will  fly,  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
northwest  at  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  a tail  wind,  and  it  will  help 
the  plane  as  it  speeds  southeast.  A 
head  wind,  or  one  blowing  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  would  hold  the  plane 
back  somewhat.  As  the  plane  flies 
along,  more  weather  reports  will  come 
in  by  radio.  If  the  weather  gets  bad, 
the  flight  plan  can  be  changed. 

Once  in  their  seats,  the  pilot  and 
co-pilot  give  the  controls  one  last 
check.  Then  they  signal  to  the  me- 
chanics that  everything  is  all  right. 
The  pilot  looks  at  the  wind  direction 
indicator.  This  indicator  shows  the 
direction  of  the  wind  over  the  ground. 


The  concrete  runways,  each  about  a 
mile  long,  are  arranged  like  the 
spokes  of  a wheel.  The  controller  tells 
the  pilot  what  runway  he  can  use  so 
that  he  can  take  off  into  the  wind. 
Then  he  releases  the  brakes  that  keep 
the  landing  wheels  from  turning.  The 
plane  taxies  to  the  end  of  the  runway 
and  swings  around  into  the  wind. 

Here  the  plane  waits.  It  cannot  take 
off  until  the  controller  or  dispatcher 
in  the  control  tower  says  so.  The  con- 
troller is  the  traffic  “cop”  of  the  air- 
port. From  the  control  tower,  he  can 
see  all  the  runways.  He  is  in  touch  by 
radio  with  all  planes  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  air  near  the  airport.  To  prevent 
accidents,  no  plane  is  allowed  to  land 
or  take  off  unless  he  says  that  the 
runway  is  clear. 
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“Cleared  for  take-off!”  says  the  con- 
troller over  the  radio.  This  means  that 
the  pilot  can  take  off.  No  other  planes 
are  coming  in  or  going  out.  A loud 
roar  comes  from  the  engines,  and  the 
plane  trembles  as  the  pilot  opens  the 
throttle.  He  lowers  a set  of  wing  flaps 
between  the  ailerons  and  the  fuselage 
on  the  rear  edges  of  the  wings.  They 
give  the  plane  extra  lift  so  that  it  can 
take  off  with  a shorter  run  along  the 
ground. 

From  your  seat  by  the  window,  you 
can  see  the  ground  moving  swiftly 
backward.  The  plane  is  speeding 
down  the  runway.  Then  the  ground 
seems  to  drop  slowly  away.  The  plane 
is  in  the  air!  But  the  take-off  was  so 
smooth  that  you  did  not  even  notice  it. 

The  pilot  moves  a lever,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  landing  gear  are  pulled 
up  into  the  wings.  This  helps  to  re- 
duce the  drag,  or  backward  push  of 
air  on  the  plane.  Drag  cuts  down 
speed.  So  everything  is  done  to  keep 
drag  as  small  as  possible.  The  smooth 
surface  of  the  plane  helps  reduce  drag. 

Still  climbing,  the  plane  heads 
southeast  at  about  200  miles  an  hour. 
When  it  reaches  17,000  feet,  the  auto- 
matic pilot  is  connected.  This  is  a 
machine  that  moves  the  controls  and 
keeps  the  plane  flying  in  the  direction 
set  by  the  pilot.  It  leaves  the  pilot  and 
co-pilot  free  to  watch  their  instru- 
ments and  keep  in  touch  with  radio 
stations  on  the  ground. 

At  17,000  feet  above  the  earth,  the 
air  is  very  thin  and  cold.  The  tempera- 


ture has  fallen  more  than  sixty  de- 
grees! You  could  not  breathe  this  air 
comfortably  for  very  long.  So  the  air- 
tight cabin  is  supplied  with  warm  air 
such  as  you  breathe  on  the  ground. 
To  do  this,  two  superchargers  are 
used.  High  up  in  the  air,  more  than 
three  miles  above  the  earth,  the  plane 
can  go  faster  because  the  thinner  air 
causes  less  drag.  Then,  too,  at  this 
height,  the  plane  can  fly  above  much 
bad  weather  with  its  clouds,  fog,  ice, 
snow,  sleet,  and  rain. 

Next  to  fog,  ice  is  probably  the 
greatest  danger  to  flying.  In  one  min- 
ute, enough  ice  can  form  on  the 
wings,  tail,  and  propeller  blades  to 
make  a plane  lose  height  rapidly.  Of 
course,  the  ice  makes  the  plane 
heavier.  But  that  is  not  the  worst 
thing  it  does.  It  spoils  the  shape  of  the 
wings,  and  this  reduces  the  lift. 

To  keep  ice  from  piling  up,  the  front 
edges  of  the  wings  and  the  tail  have 
de-icers  made  of  rubber.  Air  pumped 
into  the  de-icers  makes  them  bulge 
and  crack  the  ice.  Then  the  ice  is 
blown  away  by  the  rush  of  air.  Some 
de-icers  are  heated  by  electric  cur- 
rent. A liquid  that  is  sprayed  on  the 
propeller  blades  keeps  them  free  of 
ice. 

Now  the  stewardess  is  serving 
your  supper  on  a tray.  You  notice 
that  it  is  getting  dark  outside.  Soon 
you  can  no  longer  see  the  ground. 
Far  below,  there  are  only  the  lights 
of  cities  and  towns.  The  pilot  turns 
on  the  running  lights.  These  are  a 
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This  picture  shows  a wind  direction  indicator  on  the  ground  of  an  airport.  It  turns  with  the 
wind  like  a weather  vane  and  at  night  it  is  lighted  so  that  it  can  he  seen  from  the  air. 


green  light  on  the  right  wing,  a red 
light  on  the  left  wing,  and  a white 
light  on  the  tail.  The  lights  help  pre- 
vent accidents  in  the  dark.  They  also 
show  which  way  a plane  is  heading. 

Are  you  wondering  how  the  plane 
can  fly  on  its  way  when  the  ground 
cannot  be  clearly  seen?  The  compass 
in  the  pilot’s  cabin  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  plane  is  heading.  In  any 
weather  the  pilot  can  depend  on  the 
help  of  radio  beams  along  the  main 
airways  to  keep  him  on  his  course.  Ra- 
dio beams,  the  transmitters  of  which 
are  spaced  approximately  100  miles 
apart,  are  now  the  most  common 
method  of  telling  the  pilot  where  he  is. 
On  one  side  of  the  beam,  he  hears  the 
code  signal  for  A(--).  On  the  other 


side,  he  hears  the  code  signal  for  N 
(-•)•  When  a plane  is  right  on  the 
beam,  a steady  hum  is  heard.  If  the 
plane  gets  off  the  beam,  the  pilot 
hears  the  code  signal  for  A or  N.  Near 
an  airport,  there  is  either  no  sound  or 
the  code  signal  for  Z ( ) . By  lis- 

tening to  the  radio  signals,  a pilot  can 
tell  where  his  plane  is  at  all  times. 

Another  guide  is  the  light  beacon. 
Every  large  airport  has  a rotating 
beacon,  usually  on  a high  steel  tower, 
which  helps  aircraft  to  locate  the  air- 
port when  they  are  close  by.  Other 
beacons  mark  high  structures  or 
mountains.  Flashing  beacons  are  used 
if  these  are  particularly  dangerous. 

Now  as  you  look  down,  you  can  see 
the  bright  glow  of  New  York  City. 
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The  stewardess  tells  you  to  fasten 
your  safety  belt  again.  The  plane  is 
gliding  down  toward  the  airport.  You 
can  see  the  lights  that  mark  the  run- 
ways. The  plane  circles  around  the 
airport  until  the  pilot  gets  the  all-clear 
signal  from  the  dispatcher  in  the  con- 
trol tower.  Then  he  lowers  the  landing 
wheels  and  turns  on  the  landing 
lights  in  the  front  edges  of  the  wings. 
The  plane  is  now  heading  into  the 
wind  toward  a runway. 

As  the  plane  nears  the  ground,  the 
pilot  lowers  the  wing  flaps  again. 


These  act  as  a brake  on  the  air  and 
slow  the  plane  down.  The  landing 
wheels  and  the  tail  settle  down  on  the 
runway  with  hardly  a bump.  As  the 
plane  rolls  along,  the  pilot  puts  on  the 
wheel  brakes  very  gently.  Slowing 
down  all  the  time,  the  plane  taxies  up 
to  the  administration  building  and 
stops.  The  steps  are  rolled  up  to  the 
plane,  and  the  cabin  door  is  opened. 

You  are  in  New  York!  In  about 
two  hours,  you  have  travelled  400 
miles.  On  a train  this  trip  would  take 
five  or  six  times  as  long. 


1 . Make  a list  of  the  things  that  are  done  before  a plane  takes  off  on 

a long  trip.  Then  explain  why  each  one  is  important. 

2.  Why  do  pilots  need  the  very  latest  weather  reports? 

3.  What  things  are  done  to  make  airplane  trips  safe  and  comfortable? 

4.  Tell  what  you  have  learned  about  each  of  these. 

Wind  direction  indicator  Dispatcher  or  controller  Drag 
Light  beacon  Radio  beam  Wing  flaps  Control  tower 
Head  wind  Tail  wind  De-icer  Running  lights 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER  - 


1.  Why  are  airplanes  now  used  more 
than  balloons? 

2.  List  the  main  parts  of  an  airplane 
and  then  tell  what  each  part  does. 

3.  What  is  still  the  greatest  danger 
in  airplane  travel?  Explain  your  an- 
swer. 

4.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  215. 
Why  are  these  children  running  with 
their  kites?  Explain  what  makes  a kite 
go  up  into  the  air  and  what  makes  it 
stay  there. 


5.  How  is  an  airplane  like  a bird? 
How  is  it  different  from  a bird? 

6.  Many  people  think  that  helicop- 
ters will  someday  be  the  commonest 
kind  of  airplane.  Why  do  you  suppose 
they  think  so? 

7.  What  advantages  does  airplane 
travel  have  over  travel  by  train  or 
boat?  What  are  some  disadvantages  of 
airplane  travel? 

8.  Why  are  airplanes  built  from 
light  but  strong  materials? 
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THINGS  TO  DO 


1.  Collect  pictures  of  different  kinds 
of  airplanes  and  bring  them  to  school. 
Tell  your  class  what  you  have  learned 
about  each  kind. 

2.  Make  a model  airplane  or  a 
glider.  Use  your  model  to  show  some 
of  the  things  that  you  have  learned. 

3.  Look  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  find  some  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  airplanes.  Then  make  a re- 
port to  your  class. 

4.  Use  an  electric  fan  and  a small 
toy  wagon  to  show  how  an  airplane 
propeller  drives  an  airplane.  Set  the 
fan  in  the  wagon  so  that  the  blades  are 
toward  the  rear.  Turn  on  the  fan  and 
watch  what  happens. 

5.  Make  a toy  parachute.  Tie  sev- 
eral strings  around  the  edges  of  a circle 
of  cloth  about  one  foot  across.  Fasten 
the  strings  to  a light  weight.  Throw 
the  weight  high  into  the  air  and  watch 
what  happens. 

6.  Get  a map  that  shows  the  main 
airways  in  our  country.  Is  your  city  or 
town  near  one  of  these  airways? 

7.  Read  John  Townsend  Trow- 
bridge’s poem,  Darius  Green  and  His 
Flying  Machine. 


8.  If  you  live  near  an  air  field  or  an 
airport,  perhaps  you  can  visit  it.  Then 
you  may  want  to  make  a model  of  an 
air  field  or  an  airport.  You  can  show 
this  to  your  class. 

9.  Read  about  the  Montgolfier 
brothers  and  the  first  balloons. 

10.  Find  out  how  high  airplanes 
have  flown.  Also  find  out  how  far  they 
have  flown  without  stopping. 

11.  Read  more  about  the  Wright 
brothers.  Also  read  about  Samuel 
Langley,  Octave  Chanute,  and  others 
who  worked  with  the  first  flying  ma- 
chines. 

12.  Find  out  how  Admiral  Byrd  and 
Roald  Amundsen  used  aircraft  to  ex- 
plore the  polar  regions.  Make  a report 
to  your  class. 

13.  Write  a story  about  an  imagi- 
nary trip  across  our  country  in  an  air- 
plane. Tell  what  the  pilots  do,  how  they 
use  their  instruments,  what  the  weather 
reports  tell  them,  and  any  other  inter- 
esting things  you  can  think  of. 

14.  Learn  about  airships  or  dirig- 
ibles. Find  out  what  happened  to  the 
Shenandoah,  Macon,  Akron,  and  Hin- 
denhurg. 
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* In  Unit  Nine  You  Will  Learn  * 


* What  the  parts  of  a flower  are  * How  flowers  make  seeds  * 
* How  new  plants  are  made  from  parts  of  plants  * 
* How  plants  without  flowers  make  new  plants  * 
* Where  new  animals  come  from  * 
* How  animals  take  care  of  their  young  * 

* Why  the  earth  is  not  overrun 
with  plants  and  animals  * 

* Why  we  should  help  conserve 
living  things  * 
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Where  Do  New  Plants  and  Animals  Come  From? 


Along  time  ago,  people  had  queer 
ideas  about  where  new  plants 
and  animals  come  from.  You  will 
probably  laugh  at  some  of  their  ideas. 
They  thought  that  frogs  and  toads 
were  made  from  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  creeks  and  ponds.  They  believed 
that  insects  came  from  the  dew  on 
leaves.  They  even  thought  that  mice 
were  made  from  piles  of  old  rags  and 
that  fish  were  made  from  water! 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  people 
had  such  queer  ideas?  They  believed 
these  things  because  they  did  not 
know  much  about  living  things.  These 
people  had  no  microscopes.  So  they 
never  saw  some  of  the  things  that 
anyone  can  see  today.  People  of  those 
times  did  not  do  experiments,  either. 
They  just  guessed  at  things,  and  they 
never  really  tried  to  find  out  whether 
their  guesses  were  correct. 

When  scientists  began  to  study  liv- 
ing things,  they  soon  found  out  how 
foolish  some  of  the  old  ideas  were. 
They  studied  the  structure  of  plants 


and  animals,  and  they  did  experi- 
ments to  see  if  they  could  discover 
how  new  plants  and  animals  are  made. 
Here  is  the  important  thing  that  sci- 
entists discovered.  Every  living  thing 
comes  from  some  other  living  thing. 

Living  things  cannot  come  from 
non-living  things.  Frogs  and  toads 
cannot  grow  from  mud.  Insects  can- 
not grow  from  dew.  And  mice  cannot 
grow  from  old  rags,  nor  can  fish  grow 
from  water.  Whenever  a new  plant  or 
animal  starts  growing,  some  part  of 
a living  thing  has  started  it  growing. 

Suppose  that  you  get  a shovel  full 
of  soil  from  the  woods.  Put  it  in  a box 
in  your  schoolroom  window  and  keep 
the  soil  moist.  You  may  be  surprised 
to  see  what  happens.  Some  boys  and 
girls  in  one  class  did  this.  After  about 
a week  had  gone  by,  some  green 
plants  began  to  grow  up  from  the  soil. 
Do  you  know  where  they  came  from? 
In  this  unit,  you  will  learn  the  answer 
to  this  question.  You  will  also  learn 
where  other  living  things  come  from. 
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What  are  the  parts  of  a flower? 


We  grow  flowers  in  our  gar- 
dens just  because  flowers  are 
beautiful,  and  we  all  enjoy  looking  at 
them.  But  flowers  are  important  not 
only  because  they  help  make  our 
world  beautiful.  They  are  more  im- 
portant to  us  and  to  plants  for  a very 
different  reason.  Flowers  make  the 
seeds  from  which  more  plants  of  the 
same  kind  will  grow. 

Before  you  can  understand  how  a 
flower  makes  seeds,  you  need  to  learn 
what  parts  a flower  has  and  what 
these  parts  do.  Look  at  the  pictures 
of  the  apple  blossoms  and  the  tulip  on 
this  page.  Study  these  flowers  to  find 
the  different  parts. 

Probably  the  first  thing  that  you 
notice  is  the  pink  and  white  portion  of 
the  apple  flower.  This  is  made  of  sev- 
eral parts,  as  you  can  see.  Each  of 
these  parts  is  called  a petal.  The  petals 
of  flowers  usually  have  bright  colors. 


Now  look  at  the  petals  of  several  other 
flowers.  You  can  find  red,  yellow, 
blue,  purple,  and  orange  petals.  Some 
have  more  than  one  color. 

Notice  the  thin,  green  parts  on  the 
outside  of  the  bud  in  the  picture. 
These  parts  look  like  small  leaves. 
Each  of  these  parts  is  called  a sepal. 
When  a flower  is  still  a tight  bud,  the 
sepals  cover  the  petals  snugly.  As  the 
bud  swells  and  opens,  the  sepals  sep- 
arate and  then  fold  back.  They  have 
protected  the  colored  petals  and  the 
other  parts  inside  until  the  flower 
opened.  Sepals  are  usually  green.  But 
some  flowers,  such  as  tulips,  have 
sepals  with  different  colors. 

The  petals  and  the  sepals  seem  im- 
portant to  us,  because  they  make  the 
flower  beautiful.  But  the  small  parts 
inside  the  petals  are  far  more  impor- 
tant to  the  flower.  In  the  centre  of 
most  flowers,  you  can  see  a little  stalk. 


SEPAL 


PISTIL 
STAAET 

SLPAL 
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POPPY 


This  is  called  the  pistil.  Around  the 
pistil  is  a circle  of  little  slender  parts. 
These  are  called  stamens.  Find  the 
stamens  and  the  pistil  in  the  picture 
of  the  tulip. 

Some  flowers  have  only  one  pistil, 
but  others  have  more  than  one.  In 
some  flowers,  the  stamens  are  longer 
than  the  pistil.  In  others,  they  are 
shorter.  Many  of  the  flowers  you 
know  have  all  four  parts— petals,  se- 
pals, pistils,  and  stamens.  But  some 
flowers  have  pistils  and  no  stamens. 
Others  have  stamens  and  no  pistils. 

Look  at  as  many  different  spring 
flowers  as  you  can.  Find  out  whether 
they  have  petals,  sepals,  pistils,  and 
stamens.  Right  now,  you  can  probably 
see  the  flowers  of  daffodils,  hyacinths, 
lilies,  and  tulips.  You  can  also  see  the 
blossoms  on  apple,  cherry,  peach,  and 
pear  trees.  Choose  some  one  flower 
and  look  at  the  pistil  and  the  stamens 
very  carefully. 


If  you  rub  your  finger  over  the 
stamens,  you  will  find  something  that 
looks  like  yellow  dust.  This  is  called 
pollen,  as  you  have  learned.  It  is  very 
important  in  making  seeds.  If  you 
can  look  at  some  pollen  with  a micro- 
scope, you  will  see  that  it  is  made  of 
tiny  grains.  You  will  also  find  that 
these  grains  have  many  different 
shapes.  Pollen  of  one  kind  of  flower 
is  shaped  differently  from  pollen  of 
another  kind  of  flower.  The  picture 
on  the  next  page  shows  how  the  pollen 
grains  of  the  sunflower  look  under  a 
microscope.  Other  pollen  grains  may 
be  round. 

Flowers  cannot  make  seeds  without 
pollen  grains.  The  pollen  grains  must 
land  on  the  top  of  the  pistil.  This  part 
of  the  pistil  is  called  the  stigma.  If  you 
touch  the  stigma  of  a flower,  you  will 
find  that  it  feels  sticky.  The  sticky 
stigma  helps  the  flower  get  pollen  to 
make  seeds. 
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Pollen  gets  from  the  stamens  to  the 
stigma  in  several  ways.  In  some  flow- 
ers, the  stamens  bend  over  and  touch 
the  stigma.  In  others,  the  stamens  are 
taller  than  the  pistil.  So  the  pollen 
grains  fall  on  the  stigma.  Wind  also 
carries  pollen  from  one  plant  to  an- 
other. Of  course,  many  of  the  pollen 
grains  fall  to  the  ground.  But  some  of 
them  are  blown  against  the  sticky 
stigma  of  the  pistil  in  another  flower. 

You  have  probably  seen  bees  and 
other  insects  flying  from  flower  to 
flower.  They  crawl  into  the  flowers 
to  get  nectar  and  pollen.  As  they  do 
this,  some  of  the  pollen  sticks  to  their 
bodies.  Pollen  grains  picked  up  in 


one  flower  are  brushed  off  on  the 
stigma  of  another  flower.  The  picture 
of  the  bee  on  this  page  shows  how 
pollen  sticks  to  the  hairs  on  bees.  The 
bees  carry  it  from  flower  to  flower. 
Carrying  pollen  in  this  way  is  the  most 
helpful  thing  that  insects  do. 

Many  flowers  will  make  better 
seeds  if  the  pollen  comes  from  another 
flower  of  the  same  kind.  Pollen  grains 
from  a rose  will  not  make  geranium 
seeds  if  they  are  carried  to  the  stigma 
of  a geranium  flower.  To  make  seeds, 
a flower  must  get  its  own  kind  of 
pollen.  But  pollen  grains  from  one 
rose  will  make  good  seeds  if  they 
fall  on  the  stigma  of  another  rose. 


1.  What  are  the  main  parts  of  a flower? 

2.  How  do  sepals  help  flowers'? 

3.  How  does  pollen  get  from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil  of  the  same 

flower? 

4.  How  does  pollen  get  from  one  flower  to  another? 

5.  Why  is  it  important  for  flowers  to  make  seeds? 
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How  do  flowers  make  seeds? 


Now  that  you  know  what  the 
structure  of  a flower  is,  you  can 
understand  how  flowers  make  seeds. 
You  cannot  watch  what  is  going  on  in- 
side the  millions  of  flowers  each  spring 
and  summer  as  they  make  the  seeds 
for  next  year’s  plants.  But  you  can 
learn  some  of  the  things  that  scien- 
tists have  discovered  about  how 
flowers  make  seeds. 

Soon  after  a pollen  grain  has  landed 
on  the  sticky  stigma,  the  grain  begins 
to  grow.  But  it  does  not  get  bigger 
around  as  apples  and  oranges  do. 
It  grows  by  sending  out  a tiny  tube. 
This  tube  pushes  its  way  down  into 
the  pistil.  It  keeps  on  growing  and 
pushing  until  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  pistil  are  one 
or  more  tiny  sacks.  These  sacks 
are  much  too  small  for  you  to  see 
without  a microscope.  Look  at  the 
picture  on  this  page.  You  can  see  that 


the  pollen  tube  has  grown  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pistil. 

In  each  sack  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pistil,  there  is  a tiny  egg!  Probably 
you  did  not  know  that  plants  have 
eggs,  but  they  have.  The  egg  can  grow 
into  a new  plant,  just  as  a hen’s  egg 
can  grow  into  a new  chicken.  But  the 
plant  eggs  cannot  grow  into  new 
plants  without  the  help  of  pollen 
grains.  When  part  of  a pollen  grain 
joins  with  the  egg,  the  egg  begins  to 
make  a new  plant. 

Before  you  can  understand  how 
this  happens,  you  need  to  remember 
something  important  about  all  living 
things.  Every  living  thing  is  made  of 
cells.  Your  body  is  made  of  billions 
of  cells.  They  are  like  tiny  building 
blocks  that  are  all  put  together  to 
make  your  body.  If  you  have  a micro- 
scope, you  can  look  at  different  parts 
of  living  things  and  see  some  cells. 
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Get  a piece  of  thin  skin  from  an 
onion.  Look  at  it  through  a micro- 
scope. Can  you  see  the  cells  in  the 
onion  skin?  Then  try  to  get  some 
green  threadlike  plants  that  float  in 
water.  Look  at  them  with  the  micro- 
scope, too.  Do  the  things  you  see  look 
like  those  in  the  pictures  on  this  page? 
Can  you  find  the  tiny  cells  in  the 
water  plants? 

What  you  know  about  cells  will 
help  you  understand  how  a seed  is 
made.  Inside  the  pollen  grain  are  sev- 
eral cells.  And  inside  the  tiny  sack 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pistil,  there  are 
also  several  cells.  One  of  the  cells  in 
this  sack  is  the  egg.  A cell  from  the 
pollen  grain  joins  with  the  egg  cell. 
When  these  two  cells  join,  a new  cell 
is  made. 

The  new  cell  begins  to  grow.  At 
first,  it  just  grows  larger.  Then  when 
it  becomes  a certain  size,  it  divides 
and  makes  two  cells.  These  two  cells 
grow  bigger  for  a while.  Then  they  di- 
vide to  make  four  cells.  These  cells 
keep  on  growing  and  dividing  to 
make  more  new  cells.  These  new  cells 
make  the  tiny  new  plant. 

The  tiny  plant  is  growing  inside  the 
little  sack  that  held  the  egg.  Around 
this  plant,  the  other  cells  in  the  sack 
are  also  growing  and  dividing.  Some 
of  these  cells  make  the  food  that  is 
stored  around  the  young  plant.  Other 
cells  make  a covering  for  the  plant 
and  its  food.  This  covering  is  called 
the  seed  coat.  It  protects  the  young 
plant  and  its  food. 
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The  little  sack  with  its  egg  has  be- 
come a seed.  The  seed  has  these  three 
parts. 

1.  The  tiny  new  plant. 

2.  The  food  stored  around  the 
plant. 

3.  The  seed  coat  that  protects  the 
plant  and  its  food. 

Most  flowers  make  more  than  just 
one  seed.  Some  of  them  make  a great 
many  seeds.  Where  do  you  find  the 
seeds?  If  you  are  looking  for  the  seeds 
of  a bean  plant,  you  pick  the  pod  and 
open  it.  The  seeds,  or  beans,  are  in- 
side the  pod.  When  you  cut  into  an 
orange  or  an  apple,  you  find  the  seeds 
inside. 

Scientists  have  a name  for  the  part 
of  any  plant  that  contains  the  seeds. 
They  call  this  part  the  fruit.  The  fruit 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  pistil  that  gets 
bigger  while  the  seeds  are  being  made 
inside  it.  You  know  that  apples, 
oranges,  cherries,  and  peaches  have 
seeds.  So,  of  course,  they  are  fruits. 

But  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  pumpkins, 
and  bean  pods  are  also  fruits.  They 
have  seeds  in  them.  So  scientists  call 
them  fruits,  too.  Look  at  the  pictures 
on  this  page.  You  will  see  some  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fruits.  Each  fruit 
contains  seeds  that  will  grow  into  new 
plants.  And  each  new  plant  will  make 
seeds  and  fruits,  too. 

If  you  have  ever  made  a garden, 
you  have  watched  seeds  grow  into 
new  plants.  You  plant  a seed  in  the 
soil.  After  it  is  moistened  by  the  rain 


TOMATO 


CUCUMBER 
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and  warmed  by  the  sun,  the  seed 
sprouts.  The  tiny  plant  in  the  seed 
begins  to  grow.  It  grows  by  making 
millions  of  new  cells.  At  first,  it  uses 
the  food  that  is  stored  in  the  seed.  It 
sends  down  roots,  and  it  pushes  its 
stem  up  through  the  soil.  When  the 
stem  gets  aboveground,  leaves  un- 
fold. Then  the  green  leaves  begin  to 
make  the  food  that  the  plant  needs. 
The  plant  keeps  on  growing.  At  last, 
it  is  a big  plant  like  the  one  that  it 
came  from.  It  has  flowers.  So  it  can 
make  seeds  and  fruits,  too. 

Some  plants,  such  as  trees,  keep  on 
growing  and  making  seeds  for  many 
years.  Many  trees  are  hundreds  of 
years  old.  You  have  probably  seen 
pictures  of  some  of  the  huge  trees  that 
grow  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  Some  of  these  giant  trees 
began  to  grow  nearly  4000  years  ago. 
But  most  plants  do  not  live  as  long  as 
trees  do.  Some  plants  live  only  a year. 
These  plants  are  called  annuals.  An 
annual  plant  has  flowers  and  makes 


seeds.  Then  the  plant  dies  during  the 
winter.  Petunias,  California  poppies, 
zinnias,  sunflowers,  marigolds,  pan- 
sies, snapdragons,  and  verbenas  are 
annual  plants. 

There  are  also  plants  that  live  two 
years  and  then  die.  During  the  first 
year,  they  grow  roots,  stems,  and 
leaves  but  no  flowers.  During  the  sec- 
ond year,  they  have  flowers  and  make 
seeds.  Then  they  die.  Plants  that  do 
this  are  called  biennials.  Some  bien- 
nial plants  are  Canterbury  bells,  Eng- 
lish daisies,  forget-me-nots,  foxgloves, 
hollyhocks,  cabbages,  turnips,  and 
beets. 

Plants  that  live  for  more  than  two 
years  are  called  perennials.  Of  course, 
trees  and  shrubs  are  perennials. 
Perennial  plants,  except  trees  and 
shrubs,  die  down  to  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Then  in  the  spring, 
they  start  to  grow  again.  Perennials 
are  often  planted  in  flower  gardens, 
because  they  last  for  many  years. 
Some  of  the  common  perennials  are 


A nasturtium  plant  comes  up  from  a seed,  grows,  makes  flowers  and  seeds,  and  dies 
in  one  year.  What  kind  of  plant  is  it?  G 
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Look  carefully  at  this  picture.  What  kind  of  plant  is  a carrot? 


narcissus,  tulip,  iris,  phlox,  primrose, 
delphinium,  and  bleeding  heart.  Most 
kinds  of  grasses  that  we  use  for  lawns 


are  perennials.  If  a lawn  is  well  cared 
for,  the  grass  will  grow  for  many 
years. 


1.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  happen  when  a flower  makes  a 

seed,  hut  they  are  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  happen . See  if 
you  can  put  them  in  the  right  order, 
a)  A pollen  grain  lands  on  the  stigma, 
h ) The  flower  makes  pollen. 

c ) The  pollen  grain  begins  to  grow  a tiny  tube . 

d ) The  seed  is  fully  grown. 

e ) The  pollen  tube  reaches  the  egg . 

f)  A cell  in  the  pollen  grain  joins  with  a cell  in  the  egg. 

g ) The  new  cell  grows  and  divides  to  make  more  cells. 

2.  What  are  the  three  parts  of  a seed?  What  does  each  part  do? 

3.  How  do  scientists  use  the  word  fruit?  Give  some  examples  to 

show  that  you  understand  this  use  of  the  word. 

4.  What  do  we  call  plants  that  live  only  a year?  Only  two  years? 

More  than  two  years?  Give  an  example  of  each  kind  of  plant. 
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How  are  new  plants  made  from  parts  of  plants? 


Suppose  that  you  have  a plant  and 
want  to  grow  a new  plant  from  it. 
But  you  do  not  want  to  wait  until  the 
plant  has  flowers  and  makes  seeds. 
How  can  you  get  a new  plant?  That 
depends  on  what  kind  of  plant  it  is. 
If  the  plant  is  a geranium  or  an  ivy, 
you  can  grow  a new  plant  from  a 
cutting.  A cutting  is  a piece  of  a plant 
that  will  grow  into  a new  plant.  It  is 


usually  a piece  of  the  stem.  Gera- 
niums, ivy,  and  many  other  plants 
will  grow  from  cuttings. 

If  you  follow  these  directions  care- 
fully, you  can  grow  an  ivy  plant  from 
a cutting.  Use  a sharp  knife  to  cut  a 
piece  of  stem  from  a growing  ivy 
plant.  The  piece  should  have  two 
joints,  one  near  the  top  and  the  other 
near  the  bottom.  Plant  the  ivy  cut- 
ting in  sand  so  that  the  lower  joint 
is  covered.  Set  the  cutting  in  a light 
place  but  not  in  the  sun.  Keep  the 
sand  moist.  It  may  take  several  weeks 
for  the  new  leaves  and  roots  to  start 
growing.  If  you  put  the  cutting  in 
water  instead  of  sand,  you  can  watch 
the  roots  begin  to  grow. 

When  the  new  leaves  and  roots  are 
growing  well,  plant  the  cutting  in  a 
pot  of  soil.  You  will  soon  have  a good- 
sized  ivy  plant  that  grew  from  a piece 
of  the  stem  from  another  ivy  plant. 
You  can  also  make  cuttings  from 
other  plants  and  grow  them.  Try  cut- 
tings from  geraniums,  grapevines, 
willows,  and  poplars.  Put  them  in 
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moist  sand  or  water  as  you  did  the 
ivy  cutting. 

Some  plants  send  out  stems  that 
grow  along  the  ground.  These  stems 
are  called  runners.  When  a runner 
touches  moist  soil,  it  may  send  roots 
down  into  the  soil  at  certain  places. 
As  the  roots  grow  down  into  the  soil, 
new  stems  and  leaves  grow  up  into 
the  air.  Soon  a new  plant  is  made. 
The  picture  on  this  page  shows  a 
strawberry  plant  that  makes  new 
plants  in  this  way. 

The  vegetable  that  we  call  a white 
potato  is  really  a thick  stem  that 
grows  under  the  ground.  Do  you  see 
the  “eyes”  in  the  picture  of  a potato 
on  this  page?  The  eyes  are  really  buds 
on  the  stem.  The  inside  of  the  potato 
has  food  for  the  buds  to  use  when 
they  begin  to  grow.  We  use  this  food, 
too.  The  potato  in  the  picture  has 
been  cut  into  pieces  for  planting.  Each 
piece  has  an  eye,  or  bud,  and  enough 
food  to  start  it  growing. 

Do  this  experiment  to  find  out  how 
potatoes  are  grown.  Put  a white  po- 
tato in  a jar  of  water.  Only  one  end 
should  be  covered  with  water.  Watch 


the  potato  for  a few  weeks.  What  hap- 
pens at  the  eyes  of  the  potato?  Why 
is  the  potato  shrivelling  and  getting 
smaller? 

The  picture  below  shows  another 
way  that  plants  make  new  plants  from 
stems.  Quack  grass  sends  out  stems 
under  the  ground.  New  plants  grow 
from  these  stems.  Even  if  the  stems 
break  off  from  the  plant,  new  plants 
will  grow  from  them.  Some  of  the 
weeds  that  cause  the  most  trouble  in 
gardens  and  on  farms  make  new 
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One  begonia  leaf  can  make  several  new  plants  if  cuttings  are  made  in  this  way.  The 
layers  around  the  bud  in  an  onion  bulb  are  really  leaves  called  scales. 


plants  in  this  way.  Unless  the  stems 
are  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  they  will 
keep  on  making  new  plants. 

New  quack-grass  plants  will  grow 
from  roots,  too.  You  can  see  why  it 
is  hard  to  get  rid  of  plants  like  this 
weed.  Many  other  plants  will  also 
grow  from  roots.  Sometimes  the  stems 
of  raspberry  bushes  or  barberry 
bushes  are  cut  down  to  the  ground. 
Then  the  roots  make  buds  and  send 
up  new  stems.  People  who  grow  some 
kinds  of  roses,  raspberries,  and  black- 
berries get  new  plants  from  the  roots. 
They  cut  the  roots  into  small  pieces 
and  plant  them.  The  pieces  are  called 
root  cuttings.  After  a while,  the  root 
cuttings  make  buds  and  send  up 
stems.  Phlox  and  oriental  poppy 
plants  can  be  grown  from  root  cut- 
tings, too. 

Even  the  leaves  of  some  plants  can 
make  new  plants.  Get  a leaf  from  a 
begonia  plant.  Make  a cut  across  each 


of  the  big  veins  of  the  leaf  and  lay  it 
on  moist  sand.  Cover  the  edges  of  the 
leaf  with  sand  and  keep  the  sand 
moist.  The  leaf  will  soon  begin  to 
send  tiny  roots  into  the  sand.  If  the 
leaf  is  left  on  the  sand,  tiny  stems  will 
also  come  up  from  the  edges  of  the 
cuts  in  the  leaf. 

Sometimes  a new  plant  grows  from 
what  is  called  a bulb.  This  bulb  is 
really  a bud  that  grows  under  the 
ground.  You  can  look  at  a bulb  to 
see  how  a new  plant  can  grow  from 
it.  Get  an  onion  bulb  and  cut  it  in 
two.  In  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  you 
can  see  a tightly  folded  little  bud. 
Notice  the  many  layers  that  are 
around  the  bud.  They  are  stored 
food  that  the  bud  uses  to  help  it  grow 
into  a new  plant.  Peel  off  several  of 
these  layers  and  look  at  them. 

Daffodils,  hyacinths,  lilies,  and  tu- 
lips are  grown  from  bulbs.  You  can 
plant  some  flower  bulbs  and  watch 
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them  grow.  Put  the  bulbs  in  a dish 
and  pour  pebbles  around  them.  Keep 
the  pebbles  moist.  Roots  will  grow 
down  around  the  pebbles,  and  stems 
and  leaves  will  grow  up  into  the  air. 


Soon  the  plants  will  have  flowers. 
You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  see 
how  fast  the  plants  grow  and  bloom. 
Many  early  spring  flowers  come  from 
bulbs. 


1.  Name  all  the  parts  of  a plant  that  can  grow  into  a new  plant. 

Then  give  an  example  of  a plant  that  grows  from  each  part 
you  have  named. 

2.  Why  are  weeds  like  quack  grass  hard  to  get  rid  of? 

3.  How  could  you  grow  a new  geranium  plant  without  planting 

seeds?  A new  blackberry  bush? 

4.  When  parts  of  a potato  are  planted , why  must  each  part  have  at 

least  one  eye? 

5.  Do  all  stems  and  buds  grow  above  the  ground?  Explain  your 

answer. 


How  do  plants  without  flowers  make  new  plants? 


You  already  know  that  many 
kinds  of  plants  have  no  flowers. 
So,  of  course,  these  plants  cannot 
make  seeds.  Some  plants  have  no 
stems,  roots,  leaves,  or  bulbs,  either. 
They  must  make  new  plants  in  other 
ways.  You  have  learned  what  some 
of  these  ways  are. 

In  Unit  Four,  you  found  out  how 
bacteria  multiply  by  dividing.  Each  of 
these  very  tiny  plants  is  made  of  just 
one  cell.  To  make  more  bacteria,  the 
cell  grows  bigger  and  then  splits  into 
two  smaller  cells.  These  soon  grow  to 
full  size,  and  then  each  one  divides 
again.  This  goes  on  and  on,  and  it 
happens  very  quickly.  You  remember 
that  some  bacteria  grow  to  full  size 
and  divide  in  twenty  minutes.  Bacte- 


ria make  more  new  plants  in  a very 
simple  way. 

Besides  bacteria,  there  are  other 
kinds  of  very  tiny  plants.  Some  of 
these  plants  are  called  yeasts.  These 
plants  are  so  small  that  you  cannot 
see  them  with  the  naked  eye.  If  you 
look  at  a yeast  plant  with  a micro- 
scope, you  will  see  that  the  plant  has 
no  stem,  roots,  or  leaves.  It  is  made 
of  just  one  cell.  Of  course,  it  has  no 
flowers  or  seeds.  How  does  a yeast 
plant  make  new  yeast  plants? 

You  can  easily  grow  some  yeast 
plants.  A yeast  cake  has  thousands 
of  tiny  yeast  plants  in  it.  These  are 
mixed  with  flour  and  pressed  into  a 
cake.  The  plants  are  still  alive.  They 
will  start  growing  if  you  give  them 
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the  right  kind  of  food.  They  must  also 
be  kept  moist  and  warm.  Follow  the 
directions  carefully. 

Fill  a test  tube  or  a small  bottle 
about  three-fourths  full  of  warm 
water.  Crumble  a piece  of  yeast  cake 
into  the  water.  Then  add  a teaspoon- 
ful of  sugar  for  food.  Put  a cork 
lightly  in  the  tube  or  bottle.  Then 
shake  the  tube  or  bottle  until  the  yeast 
and  sugar  are  thoroughly  mixed.  Set 
it  in  a warm  place  for  a few  hours 
and  watch  to  see  what  happens.  Does 
the  cork  pop  out?  Can  you  see  bub- 
bles in  the  water?  These  bubbles  are 
carbon-dioxide  gas,  and  they  may 
push  the  cork  out.  When  yeast  grows, 
it  gives  off  carbon  dioxide. 

If  you  have  a microscope,  you  can 
watch  these  yeast  plants  grow.  Look 


at  the  picture  on  the  left.  Do  you 
see  little  swellings  on  some  of  the 
plants?  These  swellings  are  called 
buds.  The  buds  break  off  and  grow 
into  new  yeast  plants.  So  we  say  that 
yeast  makes  new  plants  by  budding. 
But  do  not  get  the  idea  that  the  buds 
on  yeast  plants  are  like  the  buds  on 
green  plants.  Flowers  or  stems  grow 
from  the  buds  of  green  plants.  But 
yeast  buds  are  just  little  bits  of  the 
plant  that  push  out,  break  off,  and 
then  grow  into  new  yeast  plants. 

Many  plants  without  flowers  make 
new  plants  in  still  another  way.  Ferns, 
mosses,  seaweeds,  molds,  and  mush- 
rooms have  no  flowers  or  seeds.  The 
new  plants  grow  from  spores.  To  find 
out  more  about  spores,  you  can  grow 
some  bread  mold. 

Moisten  a slice  of  bread  and  lay  it 
in  a dish.  Then  shake  a dusty  cloth 
over  the  bread.  Cover  the  bread  with 
another  dish  and  put  it  in  a warm 
place  for  a few  days.  What  happens? 
As  soon  as  the  mold  plants  are  grow- 
ing well,  look  at  them  carefully.  Use  a 
magnifying  glass  or  a microscope  if 
you  have  one.  You  will  see  that  hun- 
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dreds  of  tiny  threads  have  grown  over 
the  bread.  Notice  the  tiny  black  balls 
on  the  ends  of  some  of  these  threads. 
These  tiny  balls  are  called  spore  cases. 
They  hold  the  spores  that  can  grow 
into  new  bread-mold  plants.  The  pic- 
tures on  page  254  show  you  what  the 
spore  cases  look  like. 

Touch  some  of  the  mold  and  then 
look  at  your  finger.  The  tiny  bits  that 
look  like  dust  are  really  large  num- 
bers of  spores.  When  you  touched  the 
mold,  some  of  the  spore  cases  burst 
open.  The  spores  stuck  to  your  finger. 
Now  blow  them  off.  They  are  so  small 
that  you  cannot  even  see  them  in  the 
air.  When  spore  cases  are  ripe,  they 
break  open.  Then  the  slightest  breeze 
will  carry  some  of  the  spores  away 
through  the  air.  Millions  of  spores 
float  away  in  the  air,  but  only  a few 
find  a good  place  to  grow. 

Spores  are  very  different  from 
seeds.  They  are  not  at  all  like  seeds 
on  the  inside.  But  spores  act  like 
seeds,  because  they  can  grow  into  new 


plants.  Probably  there  are  many 
spores  in  the  room  where  you  are 
right  now.  You  found  that  you  could 
easily  catch  some  spores  and  make 
them  grow.  You  did  not  even  know 
that  you  were  catching  them,  because 
they  were  so  small  that  you  could  not 
see  them. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
molds.  Some  kinds  grow  on  fruit. 
Others  grow  on  vegetables.  Still 
others  grow  on  almost  anything  that 
is  damp.  There  are  blue  molds,  black 
molds,  red  molds,  and  green  molds. 
All  of  them  grow  from  spores.  They 
belong  to  a group  of  plants  called 
fungi.  Puffballs  and  other  mush- 
rooms belong  to  the  same  group. 

Mushrooms  grow  from  spores,  too. 
On  the  underside  of  some  mushrooms, 
there  are  little  folds.  Spores  grow  on 
these  folds.  When  the  spores  are  ripe, 
they  fall  to  the  ground.  Then  they 
grow  into  new  mushroom  plants,  just 
as  mold  spores  grow  into  new  mold 
plants. 


One  spore  is  too  tiny  to  see.  But  you  can  see  many  of  them  together  if  you  make  a spore 
print  as  suggested  on  the  next  page. 


lilil 


CAP  REMOVED 

CAP  UPSIDE  DOWN  ON  PAPER 


SPORE  PRINT  ON  PAPER 


G 
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Perhaps  you  can  find  some  mush- 
rooms in  the  fields  or  woods.  Bring 
them  to  class  and  lay  them  care- 
fully on  a sheet  of  paper.  In  a few 
hours,  you  may  see  that  hundreds  of 
spores  have  dropped  from  the  mush- 
rooms onto  the  paper.  If  you  crush  a 
puffball,  you  will  see  many  spores. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  underside  of 
a fern  leaf?  There  are  rows  of  little 
yellow-brown  dots  on  it.  Some  people 


think  these  harm  the  plants.  So  they 
pick  off  the  dots,  which  are  really  lit- 
tle spore  cases.  Even  though  ferns  are 
green  plants,  they  do  not  have  seeds. 
They  have  spores  that  grow  in  the  lit- 
tle cases  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves.  When  the  spores  fall  on  moist 
soil,  they  can  grow  into  new  fern 
plants.  Mosses  and  seaweeds  are  other 
kinds  of  green  plants  that  grow  from 
spores  instead  of  seeds. 


1.  What  is  a very  simple  way  in  which  new  living  things  are  made? 

2.  How  do  yeasts  make  new  plants  like  themselves? 

3.  How  is  a spore  like  a seed?  How  is  it  different  from  a seed? 

4.  Name  four  different  kinds  of  plants  that  grow  from  spores. 


Where  do  new  animals  come  from? 


Now  YOU  KNOW  where  the  millions 
of  new  plants  come  from  each 
year.  There  are  several  different  ways 
in  which  new  plants  are  made.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  the  same  in 
each  of  these  ways.  Whenever  a new 
plant  is  made,  some  part  of  an  old 
plant  is  used  to  make  it. 


Seeds,  stems,  roots,  leaves,  and 
bulbs  all  come  from  plants.  Spores 
are  made  by  plants,  too.  All  these 
things  can  grow  into  new  plants. 
Bacteria  and  yeasts  make  new  plants 
from  parts  of  themselves.  Every  plant 
comes  from  some  part  of  another 
plant  of  the  same  kind. 
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A female  spider  protects  her  eggs  with  a silken  case  like  the  one  in  the  picture  at  the 
left.  A bird  has  laid  her  eggs  in  this  nest  among  the  reeds. 


But  how  do  animals  make  more  of 
their  own  kind?  You  know  that  some 
animals  hatch  from  eggs  and  others 
are  born  alive.  But  they  are  all  like 
plants  in  one  way.  They  all  come  from 
some  other  living  thing.  Whenever  a 
new  animal  starts  growing,  part  of  a 
living  animal  has  been  used  to  start 
it  growing.  It  has  to  have  other  ani- 
mals of  the  same  kind  for  its  parents. 

You  remember  the  six  main  groups 
of  animals— mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  fish,  and  insects.  Which 
of  these  hatch  from  eggs  laid  by  the 
mother?  And  which  are  born  alive? 
Of  course,  you  know  that  birds  come 
from  eggs.  After  the  female  bird  lays 
the  eggs  in  the  nest,  she  sits  on  them 
to  keep  them  warm.  Sometimes  the 


male  bird  and  the  female  bird  take 
turns  sitting  on  the  eggs. 

Surely  you  have  seen  a broken 
hen’s  egg.  You  know  that  inside  the 
shell  there  are  two  parts.  The  yellow 
part  in  the  middle  is  called  the  yolk. 
Around  the  yolk  is  the  white  part 
called  the  white  of  egg.  In  the  yolk 
of  the  egg  is  the  tiny  cell  that  will 
grow  into  a chicken.  This  cell  is  so 
small  that  you  cannot  see  it  without 
a microscope.  The  eggs  of  all  birds 
have  the  same  parts  as  a hen’s  egg. 

As  the  mother  bird  keeps  the  eggs 
warm,  the  tiny  cell  in  each  yolk  grows 
bigger  and  divides  into  two  cells.  Soon 
each  of  these  cells  divides,  and  then 
there  are  four  cells.  The  four  cells 
divide  to  make  eight  cells,  and  so  on. 
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This  goes  on  until  there  are  millions 
of  cells.  These  cells  are  all  joined  to- 
gether to  make  the  young  bird.  At 
last,  it  cracks  the  shell  and  comes  out. 
All  the  time  that  the  cells  are  dividing, 
they  are  using  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
for  food. 

Every  living  thing  begins  its  life 
as  one  little  cell.  It  grows  by  dividing 
into  more  and  more  cells.  The  picture 
on  this  page  shows  how  a frog’s  egg 
divides  into  two  cells,  then  four,  then 
eight,  and  so  on  until  a tiny  tadpole 
is  formed.  The  tadpole  keeps  on  grow- 
ing as  the  cells  in  its  body  go  on  di- 
viding. 

You  know  that  frogs  and  toads  be- 
long to  the  group  of  animals  called 
amphibians.  All  amphibians  hatch 
from  eggs.  The  mother  frog  and  the 
mother  toad  lay  hundreds  of  eggs  in 
the  water.  The  eggs  hatch  into  little 
tadpoles  that  do  not  look  at  all  like 
their  mother  or  father.  But  the  tad- 
poles grow  and  change.  At  last,  they 
are  little  frogs  or  toads  that  look  just 
like  their  parents. 

Insects  are  another  group  of  ani- 
mals that  hatch  from  eggs.  The  fe- 
male of  some  kinds  of  insects  lays 
hundreds  of  tiny  eggs  that  hatch  into 
little  wiggly  larvae.  A caterpillar  is 
the  larva  of  a butterfly  or  a moth.  It 


looks  more  like  a worm  than  it  does 
like  its  parents.  After  the  larva  has 
grown,  it  becomes  a pupa.  From  the 
pupa  comes  the  full-grown  insect. 

The  eggs  of  other  kinds  of  insects 
hatch  into  little  creatures  that  look 
much  like  their  parents  except  that 
they  have  no  wings.  You  remember 
that  a grasshopper  egg  hatches  into  a 
small  grasshopper  without  wings.  The 
little  grasshopper  grows  and  changes 
until  it  is  a full-grown  grasshopper 
with  wings. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  fish  eggs  in 
the  water.  One  female  fish  may  lay 
thousands  of  eggs.  You  will  usually 
find  fish  eggs  in  a shallow  part  of  a 
stream,  pond,  or  lake.  Every  egg  has 
a tiny  cell  with  food  around  it.  The 
eggs  hatch  into  young  fish.  But  some 
kinds  of  fish  are  born  alive.  Many 
kinds  of  sharks  and  all  guppies  are 
born  alive.  If  you  have  an  aquarium 
in  your  schoolroom,  you  may  have 
some  guppies  in  it.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  the  young  guppies  as  they  were 
born. 

Nearly  all  reptiles  hatch  from  eggs. 
Turtles,  alligators,  lizards,  and  croco- 
diles all  come  from  eggs.  Each  egg  has 
a tiny  cell  with  food  around  it.  Per- 
haps you  have  found  turtle  eggs  in  the 
sand  near  a stream  or  lake.  Many 
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These  pictures  show  how  a katydid  grows  from  an  egg  like  one  of  those  in  the  first 
picture.  How  is  a katydid  like  a grasshopper  in  the  way  it  grows? 


kinds  of  snakes  hatch  from  eggs,  but 
some  kinds  of  snakes  are  born  alive. 

Most  mammals  are  born  alive  in- 
stead of  being  hatched  from  eggs. 
Perhaps  you  are  wondering  whether 
every  mammal  begins  its  life  as  one 
cell.  Yes,  it  does.  Every  living  thing 
begins  as  a cell.  Every  mammal  be- 
gins as  one  small  cell  in  its  mother’s 
body.  This  cell  divides  into  two  cells. 
The  cells  keep  on  making  more  cells 
inside  the  mother’s  body  until  the 
young  animal  is  big  enough  to  be 
born.  While  it  is  growing,  the  young 


animal  gets  milk  from  its  mother’s 
body.  Cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  squirrels, 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  sheep  are  a 
few  of  the  many  kinds  of  mammals. 

Now  you  know  that  new  animals 
and  new  plants  are  made  in  much  the 
same  way.  Every  plant  and  every  ani- 
mal starts  from  a cell  that  is  part  of 
its  parent’s  body.  All  living  things  are 
made  from  other  living  things  of  the 
same  kind.  If  people  of  long  ago  had 
known  this,  they  would  not  have  be- 
lieved such  queer  things  about  where 
new  plants  and  animals  come  from. 


1.  How  is  a bird’s  egg  like  the  seed  of  a plant? 

2.  How  are  mammals  and  birds  different  in  the  way  that  their  young 

are  produced? 

3.  How  does  every  living  thing  begin  its  life? 

4.  How  do  living  things  grow  bigger? 

5.  Which  of  these  animals  are  born  alive?  Which  hatch  from  eggs? 

Robin  Deer  Frog  Turtle  Mouse  Snake  Cricket 
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Muskrats  and  opossums  take  care  of  their  babies  and  protect  them  from  enemies. 


How  do  animals  take 

Probably  you  were  about  a year 
old  before  you  could  walk.  You 
were  three  or  four  years  old  before 
you  could  talk  clearly.  When  you 
were  a baby,  you  could  not  have 
stayed  alive  without  the  care  that  your 
parents  gave  you.  Even  now,  you 
would  have  a hard  time  earning 
enough  money  to  buy  your  food  and 
clothes  and  to  pay  for  a home.  Your 
parents  still  take  care  of  you. 

Many  kinds  of  animals  would  die 
if  their  parents  did  not  take  care  of 
them  for  a time  after  they  are  born. 
You  know  that  kittens  stay  with  their 
mother  for  several  weeks.  So  do  young 
dogs,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  rabbits. 


care  of  their  young? 

Young  elephants  stay  with  their 
mothers  for  two  years.  All  these  ani- 
mals are  mammals.  They  must  get 
milk  from  their  mother’s  body,  be- 
cause their  own  bodies  have  not 
grown  big  enough  for  them  to  get  their 
own  food.  Puppies,  kittens,  and  young 
rabbits  are  not  strong  enough  to  walk 
far,  and  their  teeth  are  not  big  enough 
to  bite  and  chew.  Of  course,  they 
could  not  protect  themselves. 

Black  bears  take  care  of  their  young 
for  several  months.  When  the  cold 
weather  comes,  the  mother  bear  digs 
a hole  or  finds  a cave.  She  stays  asleep 
in  the  hole  or  cave  all  winter.  We  say 
that  she  hibernates.  While  she  is  hi- 
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bernating,  the  young  bears  are  born. 
They  are  not  much  bigger  than 
squirrels,  and  they  are  very  helpless. 
For  about  two  months,  the  mother 
bear  covers  them  to  keep  them  warm. 
As  they  drink  milk  from  her  body, 
they  grow  bigger.  When  they  are 
about  three  months  old,  they  come  out 
of  their  hole.  Even  after  the  young 
bears  come  out,  their  mother  feeds 
them  until  they  are  old  enough  to  get 
their  own  food. 

Young  birds  are  very  helpless  for 
many  days  after  they  hatch  from  the 
eggs.  The  mother  and  father  birds 
bring  them  food  and  keep  them  warm. 
Their  parents  protect  them  from  the 
rain  and  from  other  animals.  If  a cat, 
a hawk,  or  another  enemy  comes  near 
the  nest,  the  mother  and  father  try  to 
drive  the  enemy  away.  The  young 
birds  stay  with  their  parents  until  they 
grow  big  and  strong  enough  to  take 


care  of  themselves.  If  their  parents 
did  not  take  care  of  them,  no  new 
birds  would  grow  up. 

Many  animals  take  no  care  of  their 
young.  Most  mother  insects  leave 
their  eggs  soon  after  laying  them. 
When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  in- 
sects must  find  their  own  food.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  eggs  are  destroyed 
before  they  can  hatch.  And  many 
young  insects  die  before  they  grow  up. 
But  each  mother  insect  lays  hundreds 
of  eggs.  So  there  are  always  many 
new  insects  growing  up  each  year. 

There  is  one  thing  which  many  in- 
sects do  that  helps  their  young.  They 
lay  the  eggs  near  food  so  that  the 
young  can  eat  as  soon  as  they  hatch. 
Flies  lay  their  eggs  in  garbage  or  de- 
caying meat.  Cabbage  butterflies  lay 
their  eggs  on  cabbage  plants.  Monarch 
butterflies  lay  their  eggs  on  milkweed 
plants.  Codling  moths  lay  their  eggs 
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in  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruit.  If 
you  have  ever  found  holes  eaten  in 
your  woollen  clothes,  you  know  where 
a clothes  moth  lays  its  eggs.  The  moth 
larvae  hatch  and  eat  the  wool. 

One  kind  of  beetle  always  lays  its 
eggs  near  a grasshopper’s  nest.  As 
soon  as  the  beetle  larvae  hatch,  they 
crawl  over  and  eat  the  grasshopper 
eggs.  The  mud-dauber  wasp  builds  a 
nest  of  mud  and  lays  her  eggs  in  it. 
Then  she  puts  food  in  the  nest  for  the 
wasp  larvae  to  eat  when  they  hatch 
from  the  eggs.  So  the  young  are  well 
fed,  even  though  their  mother  has 
gone  away  and  left  them. 


Most  fish,  reptiles,  and  amphibians 
do  not  take  care  of  their  young.  Fish, 
frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders  lay  a 
great  many  eggs.  Even  though  many 
thousands  of  eggs  are  destroyed  and 
thousands  of  little  fish  and  tadpoles 
are  eaten  by  other  animals,  there  are 
always  young  ones  growing  up. 

There  is  one  kind  of  fish  that  does 
protect  its  young.  This  fish  is  called 
the  stickleback.  The  father  builds  a 
nest  in  which  the  mother  lays  her 
eggs.  Then  the  father  guards  the  nest 
and  fights  off  enemies  until  the  eggs 
hatch  and  the  young  fish  can  take  care 
of  themselves. 


1.  Which  groups  of  animals  give  their  young  the  most  care? 

2.  Which  animals  take  more  care  of  their  young,  those  that  have 

many  young  or  those  that  have  only  a few? 

3.  Many  insects  help  their  young  start  growing.  Give  some  examples 

of  how  they  do  this. 

4.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a mother  dog  or  cat  taking  care  of  her  young, 

tell  your  class  what  you  saw. 

5.  Did  you  ever  watch  a bird  that  was  protecting  its  nest  from  ene- 

mies? Tell  what  the  bird  did. 
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Why  is  the  earth  not  overrun  with  plants  and  animals? 


For  millions  of  years,  animals  and 
plants  have  been  living  on  earth. 
Each  year,  most  of  them  produce 
young  animals  and  plants.  Billions 
of  new  animals  and  plants  begin 
their  lives  every  year.  You  have 
learned  that  a fly  hatches  from  an  egg 
and  is  full-grown  in  about  eleven 
days.  Then  it  can  have  young.  One 
scientist  figured  out  that  in  five 
months,  starting  with  just  one  pair  of 
flies,  there  would  be  nearly  200  bil- 
lion billion  flies!  They  would  cover 
the  entire  earth  with  a layer  forty- 
seven  feet  thick! 

In  the  spring,  a female  frog  or  toad 
lays  hundreds  of  eggs.  A turtle  usu- 
ally lays  several  dozen  eggs.  Some 
snakes  lay  forty  or  more  eggs  each 
year.  Birds  lay  fewer  eggs,  but  a pair 
of  robins  often  has  several  families 
every  year.  Sparrows  raise  several 
families  every  year,  too.  A female 
codfish  lays  about  9 million  eggs  a 
year.  Try  to  find  a female  spider  with 
her  “egg  basket”  and  keep  her  until 
the  eggs  hatch.  Then  you  can  see  how 
many  young  spiders  come  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  just  one  spider. 

Plants  are  also  making  new  plants 
at  a great  rate.  Billions  and  billions 
of  tiny  plants,  such  as  bacteria  and 
yeasts,  are  produced  every  hour. 
Other  plants  are  also  making  huge 
numbers  of  seeds  and  spores.  Go  into 
a garden  when  the  seeds  are  ripening. 
Choose  one  plant  and  try  to  count  the 


number  of  seeds  that  it  makes.  Then 
remember  that  there  are  probably 
many  other  plants  like  it  in  the  gar- 
den. And  each  plant  is  making  many, 
many  seeds. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  the  earth 
is  not  covered  with  flies,  turtles,  cod- 
fish, bacteria,  yeasts,  or  any  other  kind 
of  animal  or  plant.  Most  of  the  new 
plants  and  animals  do  not  live  and  be- 
come full-grown.  If  they  did,  you 
could  not  walk  from  your  home  to 
school.  There  would  be  too  many 
plants  and  animals  in  your  way.  What 
happens  to  keep  many  of  these  living 
things  from  growing  up? 

As  you  know,  all  animals  and  plants 
must  have  certain  things  to  stay  alive 
and  grow.  All  living  things  need  air, 
food,  water,  and  room  to  grow.  Most 
of  them  need  sunlight  and  warmth, 
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too.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  get  all  the  things  they  need 
to  live  and  grow?  Suppose  that  you 
look  at  some  plants  and  animals. 

Find  a garden  where  the  plants  are 
just  coming  up.  You  may  see  that  the 
plants  are  crowded  close  together. 
They  shade  each  other  from  the  sun- 
light. And  the  roots  of  each  plant  are 
taking  food  materials  and  water  from 
its  neighbors.  The  plants  are  really 
carrying  on  a battle  with  each  other 
for  enough  sunlight,  food  materials, 
and  water.  Many  of  the  plants  lose 
out  and  die  before  they  are  full- 
grown.  Only  the  plants  that  live  to  be 
full-grown  can  make  more  new  plants 
like  themselves. 

[Now  let  us  see  what  happens  to 
some  tadpoles  after  they  hatch  from 
eggs  in  the  spring.  Many  things  may 
keep  them  from  becoming  frogs  or 
toads.  Turtles  and  fish  eat  them.  In 
the  early  spring,  the  pond  may  freeze. 
Or  the  summer  sun  may  make  the 
water  too  hot.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
much  rain.  So  the  pond  where  they 
live  begins  to  dry  up.  This  crowds  the 
tadpoles  into  a smaller  space.  Soon 
there  is  not  enough  oxygen  and  food 
in  the  water  for  them  all.  Many  of  the 
tadpoles  die.  From  the  hundreds  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  mother,  only  a few 
tadpoles  ever  live  long  enough  to  be- 
come frogs  or  toads.  And  only  the 
frogs  that  live  and  become  full-grown 
can  ever  produce  more  frogs. 

As  you  can  see,  staying  alive  is  hard 
for  plants  and  animals  to  do.  Only 


a certain  number  of  living  things  can 
live  in  a certain  amount  of  space.  In 
the  battle  for  the  things  they  need, 
the  weaker  plants  and  animals  die  or 
are  killed.  Only  the  stronger  ones 
live.  So  the  number  of  animals  and 
plants  that  become  full-grown  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  huge  num- 
ber that  is  produced  every  year.  If 
you  watch  a field  or  a pond  for  sev- 
eral years,  you  will  find  that  the 
number  of  plants  and  animals  living 
in  it  stays  about  the  same  year  after 
year. 

Even  the  living  things  that  get  a 
chance  to  grow  do  not  live  forever. 
Some  animals,  such  as  insects,  live  for 
only  a short  time.  They  often  die  after 
they  have  laid  their  eggs.  Other  ani- 
mals live  for  a few  years,  but  some 
live  quite  a long  time.  Here  is  a list 
of  animals.  It  tells  how  long  each  one 
may  live. 


Animal  Y ears 

Cat 10-15 

Crocodile 30-50 

Dog  10-15 

Eagle  35-45 

Eel  50 

Elephant 50-80 

Frog 10-12 

Giant  Turtle 100+ 

Gull 13-15 

Horse 25-35 

Parrot  50-70 

Pike 10-15 

Rat 6-7 

Toad  4-8 
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Plants  do  not  live  forever,  either. 
You  know  that  annuals  live  only  a 
year.  Biennials  live  two  years,  and 
perennials  live  more  than  two  years. 
Trees  are  perennials,  and  some  of 
them  live  to  be  very  old.  In  fact,  trees 


are  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth. 
On  this  page  is  a picture  of  a huge 
cypress  tree  that  is  still  growing  in 
Mexico.  Scientists  have  studied  this 
tree  very  carefully.  They  believe  that 
it  is  at  least  5000  years  old! 


1.  What  would  happen  if  a frog  laid  only  one  egg  instead  of  hundreds 

of  eggs? 

2.  Not  all  the  seeds  of  a plant  become  full-grown  plants.  Why? 

3.  Why  does  the  number  of  living  things  in  a certain  place  stay  about 

the  same  year  after  year? 

4.  Explain  why  the  earth  is  not  overrun  with  animals  and  plants. 

5.  Look  at  the  list  of  animals  on  page  264 . Which  may  live  longer, 

a frog  or  a toad?  A horse  or  an  elephant?  An  eagle  or  a gull? 

6.  What  are  the  oldest  living  things  on  earth? 
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Why  should  we  help  conserve  living  things? 


You  found  out  why  we  must  con- 
serve the  soil  when  you  studied 
Unit  Three.  In  this  unit,  you  have 
learned  some  important  things  about 
plants  and  animals.  You  now  know 
where  new  plants  and  animals  come 
from,  and  you  also  know  why  the 
earth  is  not  overrun  with  living 
things.  But  do  you  understand  why 
we  should  conserve  living  things? 

When  a farmer  protects  his  animals 
and  plants  and  uses  them  wisely,  he 
is  helping  conserve  living  things.  Of 
course,  he  does  this  for  a reason  that 
anyone  can  easily  understand.  Unless 
he  takes  good  care  of  the  plants  and 
animals  on  his  farm,  he  cannot  make 
a living  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Conservation  of  farm  animals  and 
plants  is  just  as  important  to  us  as  it 
is  to  a farmer.  We  get  most  of  our 
food  and  clothing  from  them. 

But  why  is  it  important  for  us  to 
conserve  wild  plants  and  wild  ani- 
mals? There  are  two  good  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  easy  to  understand. 
We  need  these  living  things.  You 
have  learned  how  our  forests  and 
grasslands  help  conserve  water  and 
soil.  From  our  forests  comes  wood  for 
lumber,  fuel,  and  paper.  Trees  also 
supply  us  with  nuts  for  food  and  with 
oils  and  gums  for  paints  and  plastics. 
Our  grasslands  are  pastures  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cows  and  sheep. 
From  these  animals,  we  get  food  and 
clothing. 


In  our  streams,  lakes,  and  seas  are 
millions  of  animals  we  use  for  food. 
We  eat  salmon,  codfish,  herring, 
mackerel,  perch,  pike,  trout,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  fish.  We  also 
eat  clams,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  and 
shrimps.  We  use  some  kinds  of  fish 
to  make  fertilizer  and  glue.  We  often 
make  buttons  from  clam  shells. 

We  could  use  many  kinds  of  wild 
animals  that  once  lived  in  the  forests, 
grasslands,  and  water  of  our  country. 
But  there  are  no  longer  enough  of 
them.  The  Indians  got  much  of  their 
food  and  clothing  from  these  animals. 
Although  we  still  get  furs  from  some 
of  them,  they  do  not  provide  us  with 
much  food.  When  the  early  settlers 
came  to  North  America  from  Europe, 
they  thought  the  wild  animals  would 
last  forever.  For  many  years,  they 
killed  these  animals  by  the  thousands. 

Some  animals  became  very  scarce. 
Huge  herds  of  buffalo  once  roamed 
the  grasslands  in  the  western  part  of 
North  America.  Then  hunters  slaugh- 
tered the  buffalo  for  their  meat  and 
hides.  In  a little  over  ten  years, 
several  million  buffalo  were  killed. 
Today,  there  are  only  a few  thousand 
left.  Deer,  elk,  bear,  beavers,  minks, 
and  otters  also  became  scarce.  So  did 
wild  birds,  such  as  pheasants,  quail, 
geese,  and  ducks.  Some  kinds  of  birds 
disappeared  entirely.  Today  there  is 
not  one  passenger  pigeon  nor  one 
heath  hen  still  living. 
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Feeding  deer  in  winter  when  it  is  hard  for  them  to  get  food,  is  one  way  in  which 
people  help  conserve  our  wild  animals. 


When  the  early  settlers  plowed  up 
the  grasslands  and  destroyed  the  for- 
ests, many  wild  animals  had  no  place 
to  live.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
living  things  to  get  what  they  need  to 
grow  and  stay  alive.  So  you  can  prob- 
ably guess  what  happened  to  many 
other  wild  animals. 

We  need  some  kinds  of  animals  be- 
cause they  help  protect  plants.  Insects 
destroy  more  trees  than  forest  fires 
do,  and  they  damage  many  plants  that 
provide  us  with  food  and  clothing. 
Birds  eat  billions  of  these  insects 
every  year.  Frogs,  toads,  and  fish  also 
eat  insects.  Snakes  and  skunks  eat 
many  insects,  too.  They  also  eat  mice 
and  rats. 


Now  you  can  understand  one  rea- 
son why  we  should  help  conserve  wild 
animals  and  wild  plants.  We  need 
these  living  things,  because  they  help 
us  in  many  different  ways.  But  there 
is  another  good  reason  why  we  should 
protect  them  and  use  them  wisely. 
We  enjoy  these  living  things. 

To  some  people,  that  does  not  seem 
like  a very  good  reason  for  conserving 
wild  plants  and  animals.  But  most 
of  us  are  interested  in  animals  and 
plants.  You  probably  enjoy  having 
a pet  or  making  a garden.  Perhaps 
you  are  collecting  butterflies  or  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leaves.  We  like  to 
walk  through  the  woods  and  fields 
where  we  can  see  wild  flowers  and 
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hear  songbirds.  It  is  fun  to  find  spring 
flowers  or  to  watch  a bird  building  its 
nest.  Everyone  can  enjoy  these  things 
for  many  years  to  come  if  we  help 
conserve  wild  plants  and  animals. 

Thoughtless  people  pick  wild  flow- 
ers, and  many  of  these  wild  plants 
are  disappearing.  You  know  that 
flowers  make  seeds.  If  you  do  not  pick 
a flower,  it  will  make  seeds.  Then,  the 
next  year,  the  seeds  may  grow  into 
new  plants.  When  flowers  such  as 
trilliums  and  lady’s-slippers  are 
picked,  nothing  is  left  but  the  roots. 
The  leaves  grow  on  the  same  stem  as 
the  flowers.  Food  is  made  in  the 
leaves,  and  this  food  is  stored  in  the 
roots.  When  the  leaves  are  picked, 
the  plant  cannot  make  food.  So  it  dies. 

You  can  see  why  trilliums  and 
lady’s-slippers  should  not  be  picked. 
Other  wild  flowers  that  should  not  be 
picked  are  bloodroot,  fringed  gentian, 
jack-in-the-pulpit,  may  apple,  trailing 
arbutus,  mountain  laurel,  columbine, 
partridge  berry,  wake-robin,  and 
Dutchman’s-breeches.  A wild  flower 
that  grows  on  a long  stem,  such  as 
the  blue  violet,  may  be  picked  more 
freely  than  other  wild  flowers.  But 
only  a few  of  the  green  leaves  should 


be  taken,  and  the  roots  should  not  be 
disturbed. 

Some  provinces  have  laws  against 
picking  certain  kinds  of  wild  flowers. 
In  provincial  and  national  parks,  you 
cannot  pick  the  flowers.  Some  prov- 
inces have  signs  along  the  highways, 
warning  people  not  to  pick  wild  flow- 
ers. Unless  people  help  to  conserve 
wild  flowers,  they  will  disappear. 

Many  people  have  been  interested 
in  protecting  birds.  For  many  years, 
they  have  worked  to  protect  the  birds 
that  help  us  and  the  birds  that  we  en- 
joy. These  people  have  helped  set  up 
places  where  birds  can  live  safely  and 
raise  their  young.  These  places  are 
called  bird  sanctuaries.  Thousands  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  made  into 
safe  homes  for  birds. 

In  the  autumn,  many  birds  fly 
south.  Then  in  the  spring,  the  birds 
fly  back  north  again.  We  say  that 
these  birds  migrate.  Each  kind  of 
bird  has  its  own  place  for  spending 
the  winter  and  the  summer.  Robins 
go  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  for  the  winter,  but  ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds  and  orioles 
fly  all  the  way  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Central  America. 


1.  Why  should  we  help  conserve  living  things? 

2.  What  can  you  do  to  help  conserve  wild  animals  and  plants? 

3.  What  flowers  and  birds  are  protected  by  laws  in  your  province? 

4.  A certain  number  of  living  things  can  live  in  a certain  amount  oj 

space.  What  will  probably  happen  if  people  change  the  pla.ce 
where  these  things  live? 
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QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 


1.  Some  people  believe  that  a horse- 
hair will  turn  into  a snake  if  it  is  put 
in  water.  Do  you  think  that  this  is 
true?  How  could  you  show  that  your 
answer  is  correct? 

2.  Do  all  plants  grow  from  seeds? 
Explain  your  answer. 

3.  What  must  happen  before  the  egg 
in  a flower  can  make  a seed? 

4.  How  does  each  of  these  help  a 
flower  make  seeds?  Pistil,  wind,  pol- 
len, bee,  stamen,  stigma. 

5.  Why  is  a microscope  helpful  in 
discovering  how  flowers  make  seeds? 

6.  Sometimes  fruit  trees  bloom  so 
early  in  the  spring  that  the  blossoms 
freeze.  Do  you  think  that  fruit  will 

— — THINGS 

1.  Get  some  frog’s  eggs  from  a pond. 
Keep  them  in  pond  water  in  your 
schoolroom  and  watch  for  them  to 
hatch.  Then  put  the  tadpoles  in  the 
aquarium. 

2.  Find  out  how  long  it  takes  hen’s 
eggs  to  hatch  into  chickens.  Try  to 
watch  some  eggs  that  are  just  hatching. 

3.  Look  in  books  to  find  pictures  of 
different  kinds  of  cells. 

4.  Learn  more  about  how  different 
kinds  of  animals  take  care  of  their 
young. 

5.  Try  to  find  grasshopper  eggs  in 
a garden. 

6.  Look  at  some  plants  that  have 
just  finished  blooming.  Find  the  parts 
of  the  flowers  that  are  still  left  on  the 
plants.  Open  these  parts  and  look  for 
the  seeds. 


grow  on  these  trees  after  the  blossoms 
have  frozen?  Why? 

7.  Can  a vegetable  ever  be  a fruit? 
Explain  your  answer. 

8.  Which  of  these  would  a scientist 
call  fruits?  Radish,  raspberry,  potato, 
peach,  watermelon,  carrot,  grape, 
onion.  Give  your  reasons. 

9.  Where  do  all  living  things  come 
from? 

10.  Why  are  cells  called  the  build- 
ing blocks  of  living  things? 

11.  Why  must  we  protect  wild  ani- 
mals and  plants? 

12.  Besides  killing  trees,  forest  fires 
destroy  other  living  things.  How  does 
this  happen? 

TO  DO — 

7.  Read  about  Luther  Burbank  and 
his  work  with  plants. 

8.  Plant  some  seeds  and  watch  the 
young  plants  begin  to  grow. 

9.  If  you  have  a fern  at  home,  find 
the  spore  cases  on  it. 

10.  Make  a cutting  from  a geranium 
and  watch  it  grow. 

11.  Find  out  about  the  Audubon 
Society  of  Canada,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Audubon  Societies,  the 
Canadian  Wildlife  Service,  and  other 
groups  that  help  to  protect  wild  plants 
and  animals. 

12.  Learn  the  names  of  the  birds  in 
your  community  that  help  to  protect 
trees  and  other  plants  from  insects. 

13.  Look  at  as  many  different  kinds 
of  flowers  as  you  can.  Find  the  pollen, 
pistils,  stamens,  and  other  parts. 


G 
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* In  Unit  Ten  You  Will  Learn  * 

* What  living  things  were  like  long  ago  * 

* How  we  know  what  living  things  were  like  long  ago  * 

* What  scientists  have  discovered  by  studying  fossils  * 

* How  animals  and  plants  have  changed  * 

* Why  some  kinds  of  living  things  have  disappeared  from  the  earth  * 


I What  Is  the  History  of  Living  Things? 


Did  you  ever  wonder  how  old  the 
earth  is?  Scientists  are  sure  that 
it  is  at  least  2 billion  years  old!  Since 
the  earth  was  formed,  many  changes 
have  taken  place.  In  Unit  Three,  you 
read  about  changes  in  the  earth’s 
surface.  Some  of  the  changes  took 
place  millions  of  years  ago.  Others 
are  still  going  on  all  over  the  earth. 

You  know  that  erosion  wears  down 
rocks  and  soil  and  carries  them  away. 
New  rocks  are  formed  deep  in  the 

[earth  or  under  water.  Then  these 
rocks  are  pushed  up  above  the  sur- 


face. Again  erosion  wears  them  down. 
This  has  happened  over  and  over 
again  for  millions  of  years,  and  it  is 
still  happening  today. 

The  earth’s  surface  is  not  all  that 
has  changed  as  the  years  went  by. 
Scientists  know  that  the  living  things 
on  the  earth  have  changed,  too.  The 
plants  and  animals  of  today  are  very 
different  from  those  that  lived  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  In  this  unit,  you 
will  learn  more  about  the  plants  and 
animals  of  long  ago  as  you  study  the 
history  of  living  things. 


What  were  living  things  like  long  ago? 


Suppose  that  on  a Saturday  about 
500  million  years  ago  you  took 
a hike  to  find  out  about  the  animals 
and  plants.  If  you  looked  for  flowers, 
you  would  not  find  them.  In  those 
days,  there  were  no  plants  with  flow- 
ers. You  could  not  go  fishing,  either, 
because  there  were  no  fish  and  you 


would  not  need  field  glasses  to  watch 
birds  in  the  trees.  There  were  no  birds 
or  trees! 

You  could  not  gather  any  fruits  or 
nuts.  No  fruits  or  nuts  grew  in  those 
days.  And  you  could  not  collect  in- 
sects. There  were  no  insects  at  that 
time. 
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Perhaps  you  are  now  wondering 
whether  there  were  any  living  things 
to  see  500  million  years  ago.  Yes, 
there  were  some  living  things.  But 
they  were  very  small,  and  they  lived 
only  in  water.  Imagine  what  the 
world  was  like  when  not  one  thing 
lived  on  the  land! 

All  the  animals  and  all  the  plants 
lived  in  the  water  500  million  years 
ago.  At  that  time,  huge  seas  covered 
half  of  North  America.  If  you  dipped 
a net  into  the  water,  you  might 
bring  up  some  sponges  and  a few 
jellyfish.  These  animals  were  living 
in  those  days.  You  might  also  find 
several  kinds  of  animals  with  shells 
like  those  in  the  picture  at  the  left 
on  this  page.  Some  of  them  looked 
much  like  the  snails  that  you  find  in 
lakes  and  streams  today. 


If  you  rowed  a boat  through  the 
water,  you  would  not  be  bothered  by 
thick  reeds  and  other  tall  water  plants. 
Plants  in  those  days  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones  of  today.  Most 
of  them  were  very  tiny  plants  that 
floated  about  in  the  water. 

Now  suppose  that  you  waited  about 
150  million  years  and  then  took  an- 
other Saturday  hike.  The  weather 
350  million  years  ago  was  very  wet. 
You  would  find  that  the  plants  and 
animals  were  very  different  from 
those  you  saw  on  your  first  hike.  This 
time,  you  might  get  lost  in  the  for- 
ests of  land  plants  that  had  grown  up. 

But  you  would  not  find  trees  like 
those  of  today.  Most  of  the  trees  350 
million  years  ago  looked  like  the  ones 
in  the  picture  on  the  right  on  this 
page.  As  you  can  see,  they  were  huge 
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treelike  ferns.  When  these  were  cov- 
ered with  layers  of  rock,  coal  and  oil 
were  formed  from  them.  You  still 
could  not  see  any  flowers.  Plants  with 
flowers  had  not  yet  begun  to  grow 
on  the  earth.  All  plants  grew  from 
spores,  just  as  ferns  and  mushrooms 
do  today. 

On  this  hike,  you  would  have  bet- 
ter luck  in  looking  for  animals.  You 
would  find  many  sponges,  jellyfish, 
corals,  and  animals  like  snails.  If  you 
wanted  to  gather  shells  350  million 
years  ago,  you  could  do  so.  You  could 
also  go  fishing.  So  many  kinds  of  fish 
lived  at  this  time  that  it  is  often  called 
the  Age  of  Fishes. 

You  could  not  catch  trout,  bass,  or 
sunfish.  These  kinds  of  fish  did  not 
live  then.  The  fish  of  350  million  years 
ago  looked  very  queer.  Some  were 
covered  with  big,  thick  scales.  Their 
skeletons  were  made  of  tough  carti- 
lage instead  of  bones.  Others  could 
breathe  either  in  water  or  in  air,  be- 
cause they  had  both  lungs  and  gills. 
Some  had  fins  that  looked  almost  like 
legs.  The  fish  could  crawl  about  on 
these  fins. 

This  hike  would  have  been  more 
interesting  than  the  one  you  took  150 
million  years  before.  But  if  you 
waited  another  200  million  years,  you 
could  take  an  even  more  interesting 
hike.  You  would  find  that  great 
changes  had  taken  place.  The  weather 
would  be  very  dry.  The  seas  that  cov- 
ered much  of  North  America  would 
be  gone,  because  the  land  had  been 


pushed  up  above  the  water.  You 
would  see  high  mountains. 

As  you  walked  along,  you  would 
find  many  new  kinds  of  plants. 
Among  them  would  be  a kind  of  tree 
that  had  begun  to  grow  since  your 
last  hike.  This  kind  of  tree  is  called  a 
cycad.  If  you  have  ever  taken  a trip 
to  Florida,  you  have  probably  seen 
cycads.  You  may  have  heard  them 
called  palms  or  sago  palms.  You  can 
see  a cycad  in  the  picture  on  this  page. 

When  you  look  at  a cycad,  you  are 
looking  at  one  of  the  oldest  kinds  of 
living  things  on  the  earth.  Cycad  trees 
once  grew  in  almost  every  place,  but 
now  they  grow  in  only  a few  places. 
They  were  one  of  the  first  kinds  of 
plants  to  have  seeds.  They  made  their 
seeds  in  cones  somewhat  like  the 
cones  on  the  pine  trees  of  today. 
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You  would  find  that  the  animals 
had  changed  greatly  during  200  mil- 
lion years.  On  your  last  hike,  you 
saw  many  fish  and  other  water  ani- 
mals. But  you  did  not  see  many  land 
animals.  Now,  200  million  years 
later,  there  are  many  land  animals. 
You  could  collect  plenty  of  insects 
150  million  years  ago.  You  could  also 
catch  amphibians  such  as  frogs,  toads, 
and  salamanders.  As  you  know, 
amphibians  hatch  from  eggs  laid  in 
water.  They  spend  the  first  part  of 
their  lives  in  water.  When  they  are 
full-grown,  they  live  on  land  as  well 
as  in  water. 

But  you  probably  would  not  have 
much  time  to  look  for  amphibians  and 
small  water  animals,  because  you 
would  be  frightened  by  the  reptiles. 
So  many  kinds  of  reptiles  lived  on  the 
earth  at  this  time  that  it  is  often  called 
the  Age  of  Reptiles.  In  and  near  the 
water,  you  would  see  huge  turtles. 
But  they  would  not  frighten  you  so 


much  as  some  of  the  other  reptiles 
would.  Look  at  the  picture  on  this 
page.  Giant  reptiles  like  these  roamed 
the  earth  150  million  years  ago. 

Many  of  these  reptiles  are  called 
dinosaurs.  Dinosaur  means  terrible 
lizard.  The  largest  dinosaurs  were 
nearly  100  feet  long,  and  they  prob- 
ably weighed  almost  fifty  tons.  Some 
were  covered  with  hard  plates.  Others 
had  long  necks  and  long  tails.  And 
some  had  sharp  horns.  Others  walked 
on  their  hind  legs  and  used  their  front 
legs  like  arms. 

You  might  see  some  kinds  of  rep- 
tiles eating  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
other  plants.  Some  kinds  would  be 
catching  and  eating  smaller  animals. 
You  would  probably  be  surprised  to 
see  a huge  animal  flying  over  your 
head.  Its  wings  would  be  twenty-five 
feet  across!  This  animal  was  not  a 
bird.  It  was  a flying  reptile. 

There  would  be  some  birds,  too. 
But  you  would  not  see  any  robins  or 
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crows.  These  kinds  of  birds  did  not 
live  then.  The  birds  of  150  million 
years  ago  were  very  different  from 
the  birds  of  today.  They  had  sharp, 
pointed  teeth.  One  kind  of  bird  had 
a long,  pointed  tail  with  a row  of 
feathers  along  each  side. 

You  would  scarcely  notice  the 
mammals.  There  were  only  a few 
kinds,  and  they  were  very  small.  Most 
of  them  were  no  bigger  than  mice. 
If  you  wanted  to  see  many  kinds  of 
mammals,  you  would  have  to  take 
another  hike  100  million  years  later. 

On  your  next  hike,  about  50  mil- 
lion years  ago,  you  would  notice  that 
many  changes  had  taken  place.  This 
time,  you  would  find  many  kinds  of 
plants  with  flowers  and  seeds.  The  fish 
would  look  much  like  the  sharks  of  to- 
day. You  could  still  find  amphibians 
such  as  frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders. 
But  the  dinosaurs  and  other  huge  rep- 
tiles would  be  gone.  The  only  reptiles 


would  look  much  like  the  snakes,  tur- 
tles, and  lizards  that  we  have  now. 
You  would  also  notice  that  the  birds 
were  more  like  those  of  today. 

You  would  find  a great  many  kinds 
of  mammals.  That  is  why  this  time  is 
called  the  Age  of  Mammals.  Some  of 
the  mammals  were  very  large.  There 
were  elephants,  camels,  and  even 
horses.  But  you  probably  would  not 
recognize  them.  They  did  not  look 
like  the  same  animals  that  we  have 
now.  Yet,  in  many  ways,  the  animals 
and  plants  of  50  million  years  ago 
had  begun  to  look  more  like  those  of 
today. 

Of  course,  these  hikes  of  long  ago 
are  only  imaginary.  But  you  have 
learned  three  important  things  as  you 
read  about  the  living  things  of  the 
past.  Let  us  see  what  these  things  are. 

1.  The  earth  is  very,  very  old.  Sci- 
entists think  that  it  is  at  least  2 billion 
years  old. 


On  the  left  is  a flying  reptile.  On  the  right  are  some  of  the  first  birds. 
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These  are  some  of  the  first  horses.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a police  dog. 


2.  Living  things  have  changed  dur- 
ing millions  of  years.  The  animals  and 
plants  of  today  are  very  different 
from  those  of  long  ago. 

3.  New  kinds  of  living  things  have 
appeared  on  the  earth  as  time  went 
by.  Other  kinds  have  disappeared. 

At  first,  there  were  small  plants 
and  animals  floating  about  in  the 
water.  Next,  there  were  fish,  then 
amphibians,  then  reptiles,  then  birds 
and  mammals.  For  millions  of  years, 


there  were  no  plants  with  seeds.  The 
plants  had  spores  instead  of  seeds. 
Today,  there  are  more  kinds  of  plants 
with  seeds  than  there  are  kinds  with 
spores. 

You  cannot  expect  to  go  out  and 
see  the  different  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  change  during  your  lifetime. 
Living  things  change  slowly.  It  took 
many  millions  of  years  for  plants  and 
animals  to  become  like  the  ones  that 
we  have  now. 


1.  What  three  important  things  did  you  learn  in  the  pages  that  you 

have  just  read? 

2.  Look  carefully  at  the  pictures  in  this  part  of  the  unit.  Then  tell 

what  each  picture  shows  about  the  living  things  of  long  ago. 

3.  As  millions  of  years  went  by,  did  plants  and  animals  become  more 

like  those  of  today  or  less  like  them?  Give  some  examples  to 
show  that  your  answer  is  correct. 
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found  the  bones  of  these  animals  that  once  lived  on  the  earth.  When  they 
put  the  bones  together,  they  could  see  what  the  animal  looked  like. 


How  do  we  know  what  living  things  were  like  long  ago? 


Perhaps  you  are  saying  to  yourself, 
“How  does  anyone  know  that  there 
were  animals  and  plants  like  these 
long  ago?  No  one  was  there  to  see 
them.” 

You  are  right  if  you  say  that  no 
one  lived  500  million  years  ago  or 
even  50  million  years  ago.  Scientists 
think  that  there  have  been  people  on 
the  earth  for  no  more  than  a million 
years.  So,  of  course,  there  was  no  one 
to  make  records  of  what  happened 
millions  of  years  ago.  But  the  animals 
and  plants  themselves  made  records 
that  scientists  can  read. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a record  made 
by  a living  thing?  Turn  back  to  page 
85  and  look  at  the  picture  of  the  fish. 
It  shows  what  is  left  of  a fish  that  lived 
in  the  ocean  millions  of  years  ago. 


You  remember  that  scientists  call  the 
hardened  remains  of  any  animal  or 
plant  a fossil.  The  fossil  of  this  fish 
was  found  in  a sedimentary  rock  2000 
feet  above  the  ocean. 

In  many  other  rocks,  scientists  have 
found  the  fossils  of  fish  and  other  ani- 
mals that  once  lived  in  the  ocean. 
When  the  animals  died,  their  bodies 
settled  to  the  bottom.  Year  after  year, 
sand  and  mud  and  bones  and  shells 
settled  to  the  bottom,  too.  After  mil- 
lions of  years,  these  materials  turned 
into  stone.  You  know  that  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  shale  were  formed  in 
this  way.  Scientists  often  find  fossils 
in  these  sedimentary  rocks.  Only  the 
bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts 
of  the  bodies  are  left.  The  soft  parts 
have  all  disappeared.  By  examining 
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These  are  the  kinds  of  animals  whose  hones  were  found  in  the  tar  pits. 


the  fossils,  scientists  can  discover 
how  these  animals  must  have  looked. 

The  fossils  of  dead  animals  are 
found  in  other  places  besides  rocks. 
Millions  of  years  ago,  there  were  huge 
pits  of  soft  tar  in  what  is  now  Califor- 
nia. Scientists  say  that  the  tar  was 
covered  with  water.  When  animals 
came  there  to  drink,  they  walked  out 
into  the  water.  Their  feet  sank  into 
the  soft  tar,  and  the  animals  could  not 
get  out.  Down  they  went,  slowly  sink- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  the  pit. 
After  thousands  of  years,  the  tar 
hardened.  Then,  not  many  years  ago, 
men  dug  into  the  hard  tar  and  found 
the  fossil  skeletons  of  these  animals. 
Nothing  else  was  left  of  them. 

Before  glaciers  covered  much  of  the 
earth  with  ice,  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world  were  warmer  than  they  are 
now.  Animals  sometimes  sank  into 


the  mud  of  swamps  and  could  not  get 
out.  As  the  weather  became  colder, 
the  swamps  froze.  Today,  these 
swamps  never  thaw  out,  even  in  the 
summer.  The  animals  are  kept  in  a 
“refrigerator”  of  frozen  mud.  Scien- 
tists have  found  many  interesting 
fossils  in  these  old  swamps. 

Some  of  the  fossils  are  skeletons  of 
animals  like  the  one  in  the  picture  on 
page  279.  These  animals  are  called 
mammoths,  and  they  lived  before  the 
elephants  we  have  now.  Mammoths 
had  long,  thick  hair.  Their  tusks  were 
more  curved  than  those  of  elephants. 
Fossil  mammoths  have  been  found 
frozen  in  the  ice  and  mud.  Some  of 
them  still  have  most  of  their  hair, 
skin,  and  flesh  over  their  bones. 

On  page  279  is  a picture  of  the  body 
of  an  insect  that  is  at  least  25  million 
years  old.  One  day,  long  ago,  this 
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insect  flew  against  the  sticky  gum  of 
a tree  and  was  caught.  The  gum  kept 
on  oozing  out  of  the  tree  until  the 
insect  was  completely  covered.  As 
hundreds  of  years  went  by,  the  gum 
slowly  hardened.  It  changed  into  a 
hard,  transparent  material  called 
amber.  The  insect  was  still  inside. 
Not  many  years  ago,  a scientist  found 
this  lump  of  amber.  When  he  pol- 
ished it,  he  saw  a perfect  fossil  of  an 
insect  that  lived  long  ago. 

A fossil  may  be  the  whole  body  of 
an  animal  or  plant,  or  it  may  be  only 
a part  of  the  animal  or  plant.  Some- 
times fossils  are  just  footprints  of  ani- 
mals or  leaf  prints  of  plants.  Have  you 
ever  seen  a footprint  in  a cement  side- 
walk? A child  or  an  animal  stepped 
on  the  soft  cement  and  made  the  print. 
When  the  cement  hardened,  the  foot- 
print became  hard,  too.  It  is  a record 
of  the  person  or  animal  that  made  it. 


The  picture  on  the  left  shows  a mammoth, 
insect  in  it. 


Fossils  of  animals  and  plants  were 
often  made  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  We  call  these  fossils  prints.  The 
body  of  a dead  animal  or  plant  sank 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Then  it 
was  covered  with  mud,  sand,  or  other 
materials.  It  made  a print  in  them. 
The  soft  parts  of  the  body  decayed, 
and  sometimes  the  hard  parts  fell  to 
pieces.  But  the  print  stayed  as  the 
materials  around  it  changed  into  rock. 

Sometimes  the  body  of  a dead  plant 
or  animal  left  a hole  in  the  mud  or 
other  material  when  it  decayed  and 
fell  to  pieces.  The  hole  had  the  same 
shape  as  the  body  of  the  animal  or 
plant.  When  the  hole  was  filled  with 
more  material,  it  made  a mold  of  the 
animal  or  plant.  Then  the  material 
was  changed  into  rock  along  with  the 
materials  around  it.  Scientists  have 
found  many  different  kinds  of  mold 
fossils  in  sedimentary  rocks. 

On  the  right  is  a piece  of  amber  that  has  an 
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You  can  understand  how  fossil 
prints  and  molds  were  made  if  you 
do  this  experiment.  Moisten  some 
clay  and  work  it  with  your  fingers 
until  it  is  soft  and  smooth.  Then  lay 
a shell  or  a leaf  on  the  clay.  Press 
it  down  until  it  makes  a print  in  the 
clay.  Lift  the  shell  or  leaf  out  care- 
fully and  set  the  clay  in  the  sun.  When 
the  clay  hardens,  you  will  have  a print 
like  a fossil  print.  Now  mix  some 
plaster  of  Paris  with  a little  water  and 
pour  the  mixture  into  the  print.  When 
the  plaster  hardens,  you  can  lift  it  out 
of  the  clay.  You  will  have  a mold  of 
the  shell  or  leaf  that  is  like  a mold 
fossil. 

Fossils  show  us  what  living  things 
were  like  long  ago.  They  are  records 
of  the  far-off  past.  Scientists  have  dis- 
covered thousands  and  thousands  of 
fossils  in  all  parts  of  the  .world,  and 
every  year  they  hunt  for  more.  Along 


roadsides,  lakeshores,  seashores,  and 
in  quarries,  scientists  often  find  a vast 
number  of  fossils.  A wealth  of  these 
has  been  found  in  western  Canada  and 
also  in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  Giant 
ferns  left  fossil  prints  in  limestone, 
shale,  and  coal.  Some  cycads  were 
buried  under  the  soil  and  were  petri- 
fied. They  were  changed  into  stone. 

After  scientists  find  a fossil,  they 
usually  send  it  to  a museum.  They 
sometimes  have  to  spend  hours  care- 
fully chipping  bits  of  rock  away  from 
the  fossil.  If  the  fossil  is  made  of 
many  different  bones,  they  must  fit 
the  bones  together  in  the  right  way. 
Then  they  can  see  what  the  skeleton 
of  the  animal  looked  like. 

The  picture  on  page  277  shows  a 
room  in  a museum  where  the  fossils 
of  animals  and  plants  are  kept.  You 
can  see  the  skeletons  of  giant  reptiles 
that  once  roamed  over  the  earth.  In 
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the  museum,  there  are  many  other 
fossils.  Some  were  made  by  small  ani- 
mals that  crawled  about  in  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Some  were 


made  by  queer  reptiles  and  birds  that 
flew  about  in  strange  trees.  Others 
were  made  by  plants  that  lived  long, 
long  ago. 


1.  Explain  what  a fossil  is.  Then  give  at  least  four  different  ways 

in  which  fossils  are  made. 

2.  How  do  we  know  what  living  things  were  like  long  ago? 

3.  A scientist  might  learn  what  some  plants  looked  like  350  million 

years  ago  by  studying  a lump  of  coal.  How  could  he  do  this? 

4.  Is  this  statement  correct?  Explain  your  answer. 

A fossil  is  the  body  of  a dead  animal  or  plant. 

What  have  scientists  discovered  by  studying  fossils? 


Scientists  spend  a great  deal  of 
time  studying  fossils  because  they 
can  learn  many  things  about  the  far- 
off  past.  Of  course,  the  fossils  them- 
selves show  what  animals  and  plants 
were  like  many  years  ago.  But  that 
is  not  all  that  they  do.  By  studying 
fossils,  scientists  have  learned  much 
about  the  earth’s  history. 

They  have  found  out  about  changes 
in  the  earth’s  surface.  They  have 
learned  how  the  land  and  the  water 
changed.  They  have  also  discovered 
how  the  climate  of  different  parts  of 
the  earth  changed  as  the  years  went 
by.  As  you  probably  know,  climate 
means  the  kind  of  weather  that  a place 
usually  has.  When  the  climate  of  a 
place  changes,  the  plants  and  animals 
often  change,  too.  As  scientists  studied 
the  fossil  record,  they  learned  many 
things  about  the  earth,  its  climate, 
and  its  living  things. 

G 


Scientists  have  found  fossils  of 
giant  ferns,  cycads,  and  other  plants 
as  far  north  as  Greenland.  You  know 
that  almost  all  of  this  big  island  is  now 
covered  with  a thick  layer  of  ice.  But 
scientists  are  sure  that  it  was  once  cov- 
ered with  growing  plants.  The  fossils 
show  that  the  climate  of  Greenland 
has  changed  greatly  since  these  plants 
lived  there.  Long,  long  ago,  Green- 
land must  have  been  much  warmer 
than  it  is  today. 

In  Alberta  and  southwestern  On- 
tario, parts  of  coral  islands  have  been 
dug  up.  Corals  are  small  sea  animals 
that  live  only  in  warm,  salt  water.  So 
the  land  where  the  coral  islands  were 
discovered  must  once  have  been  under 
warm,  salt  water.  The  sea  covering 
this  land  must  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  cool,  fresh  water  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  It  must  have  been 
warm  and  salty  like  the  South  Seas 
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This  huge  fish  lived  300  million  years  ago.  Fossils  such  as  this  tell  scientists  that  the 
place  where  they  were  found  was  once  deep  under  water. 


of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  corals  live 
today.  Corals  also  live  in  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Fossils  not  only  show  how  the  cli- 
mate of  places  on  the  earth  has 
changed.  They  also  show  how  the 
earth’s  surface  has  changed.  You  re- 
member the  fossil  fish  shown  on  page 
85.  This  fish  must  have  lived  in  the 
ocean  millions  of  years  ago.  Yet  it  was 
found  high  up  on  a mountain,  many 
miles  from  salt  water.  In  the  far-off 
past,  the  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
where  this  fossil  was  found  must  have 
been  under  the  ocean.  Many  years 
later,  this  part  of  the  earth  was 
pushed  up.  Then  the  water  ran  off, 
and  the  land  is  now  dry. 

In  many  places  on  the  earth,  scien- 
tists have  studied  the  history  of  living 
things  in  the  “book”  of  rocks.  They 


have  examined  the  rocks  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River.  Here 
the  water  of  the  river  has  cut  down 
through  the  soil  and  rock  for  over 
a mile  into  the  earth.  Of  course,  it 
took  the  water  millions  of  years  to  do 
this.  As  it  cut  down  through  the  rock, 
it  uncovered  layer  after  layer  of  rocks 
made  millions  of  years  ago.  In  these 
rock  layers,  scientists  have  found  the 
fossils  of  animals  and  plants  that  lived 
long,  long  ago. 

Some  rock  layers  are  much  older 
than  others.  The  oldest  rocks  are  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  found  in  the 
bottom  layers,  and  the  newest  ones 
are  near  the  top.  This  is  true  because, 
as  water  carried  mud  and  sand  into 
the  oceans,  these  rock  layers  were 
slowly  built  up.  Year  after  year,  sand, 
mud,  bones,  and  shells  settled  to  the 
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bottom.  After  a long  time,  these  ma- 
terials were  pressed  into  rock.  All  the 
kinds  of  sedimentary  rocks  were 
made  in  this  way. 

After  a layer  of  rock  had  been 
formed  under  water,  a strange  thing 
often  happened.  The  land  was  pushed 
up,  and  the  water  ran  off  into  lower 
places.  The  rock  layer  was  left  on 
dry  land.  Then,  after  millions  of  years, 
water  again  covered  this  land.  Once 
more,  a new  layer  of  rock  was  slowly 
formed.  In  this  layer  were  the  fossils 
of  that  time.  The  land  rose  and  sank 
many,  many  times.  Each  time,  a new 
layer  of  sedimentary  rock  was  formed. 
Scientists  can  easily  tell  the  different 
layers  of  rock,  because  they  have  dif- 
ferent colors  and  different  fossils.  A 
scientist  has  no  trouble  telling  where 
one  layer  of  rock  ends  and  another 
begins. 

During  millions  and  millions  of 
years,  many  layers  of  rock  were 


formed  where  the  Colorado  River 
flows.  As  the  river  flowed  along,  its 
water  cut  down  through  these  layers 
of  rock.  It  cut  deeper  and  deeper 
until  after  millions  of  years  it  made 
a canyon  over  5000  feet  deep.  On  the 
sides  of  the  canyon,  you  can  see  the 
different  rock  layers.  Many  other 
places  show  the  same  kinds  of  rock 
layers.  The  oldest  layers  are  usually 
found  at  the  bottom  and  the  newest 
layers  near  the  top.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  different  layers  of  rock  in  the 
steep  banks  of  a river,  such  as  the 
Niagara  River,  or  in  the  sides  of  a 
gravel  pit. 

Sometimes,  as  in  parts  of  Alberta, 
an  older  layer  of  rock  is  found  on  top 
of  a newer  layer.  From  this  scientists 
know  that  some  great  force  must  have 
folded  the  older  layer  over  the  newer 
one.  They  are  sure  that  this  happened, 
because  they  find  the  fossils  of  the 
first  animals  and  plants  in  the  oldest 
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layers  of  rock.  The  fossils  that  you  see 
in  the  picture  on  this  page  came  from 
some  of  the  oldest  rock  layers.  They 
are  shell  animals  that  lived  in  water 
500  million  years  ago. 

Now  you  can  understand  why  sci- 
entists study  fossils.  The  fossils  tell 
the  history  of  animals  and  plants.  If 
scientists  had  never  found  these  fos- 
sils, we  would  not  know  what  living 


things  of  long  ago  looked  like.  We 
would  not  know  that  living  things 
have  changed.  If  you  look  at  the  pic- 
ture of  some  of  the  first  birds  on  page 
275,  you  can  see  that  they  are  very 
different  from  the  birds  of  today.  Also 
look  at  the  picture  of  the  first  trees 
on  page  272.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  trees  are  quite  different  from 
the  trees  we  have  now. 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


How  do  scientists  knoiv  that  Greenland  was  once  much  warmer 
than  it  is  now? 

Part  of  Alherta  was  once  under  warm,  salt  water.  How  do  scien- 
tists know  that  this  must  he  true? 

What  have  scientists  learned  hy  studying  fossils? 

How  do  places  like  the  Niagara  Gorge  or  the  Grand  Canyon  help 
scientists  to  discover  the  history  of  living  things? 

Why  are  the  oldest  rocks  usually  found  in  the  bottom  layers? 

What  would  scientists  know  if  they  found  these  things? 
a)  The  fossil  of  a sea  animal  on  top  of  a mountain, 
h)  Fossils  of  sea  animals  and  water  plants  in  a desert. 

c)  Corals  in  the  rocks  of  the  far  north. 

d)  Fossil  ferns  under  a thick  layer  of  ice. 
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How  have  animals  and  plants  changed? 


You  have  learned  that  animals 
and  plants  did  not  always  look  as 
they  do  today.  They  have  changed 
greatly  since  the  first  living  things  ap- 
peared on  the  earth  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years  ago.  When  scientists 
tell  about  the  changes  in  living  things, 
they  say  this,  “In  the  beginning,  liv- 
ing things  were  very  simple.  Little 
by  little,  they  became  more  complex .” 
Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

Animals  and  plants  are  divided  into 
several  groups  according  to  their 
structure.  Fish  belong  to  one  of  these 
groups.  Amphibians,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals  belong  to  other  groups. 
All  the  animals  in  these  groups  have 
many,  many  parts  in  their  bodies. 
They  have  bones,  muscles,  and  many 
other  parts.  And  all  of  the  animals  in 
these  five  groups  have  backbones.  If 
you  look  at  a fish,  an  amphibian,  a 
reptile,  a bird,  or  a mammal,  you  will 
find  that  each  one  has  a backbone. 


But  there  are  many  kinds  of  ani- 
mals that  have  no  backbones.  In- 
sects, spiders,  crayfish,  crabs,  jelly- 
fish, sponges,  and  hundreds  of  other 
kinds  of  animals  have  no  backbones. 
Also,  these  animals  have  not  as 
many  parts  in  their  bodies.  Their 
bodies  are  simpler  than  the  bodies  of 
animals  with  backbones.  Some  kinds 
of  animals  are  so  simple  that  each  one 
is  made  of  only  one  cell! 

On  this  page  are  some  pictures  that 
will  help  you  see  what  different  struc- 
tures animals  have.  Can  you  find  the 
simplest  animal  that  is  shown?  It  is 
called  an  amoeba.  If  you  compare  it 
with  a bird  or  a mammal,  you  will  see 
how  a simple  animal  is  different  from 
a more  complex  one.  The  simple  ani- 
mal has  only  one  part  or  just  a few 
parts  in  its  body.  The  more  complex 
animal  has  many  parts  in  its  body. 
Scientists  believe  that  the  first  ani- 
mals had  bodies  with  only  one  part. 


As  millions  of  years  went  by,  new 
kinds  of  animals  with  more  parts  in 
their  bodies  appeared  on  earth.  The 
bodies  of  animals  became  more  com- 
plex. 

All  of  the  fossil  animals  found  in 
the  oldest  layers  of  rock  were  very 
simple  animals.  They  had  no  back- 
bones. Some  of  them  had  no  hard 
parts  at  all.  So  they  did  not  leave  very 
clear  records  of  themselves.  Many  of 
these  simple  animals  kept  on  having 
young  year  after  year,  and  they  did 
not  change.  But  some  of  these  animals 
seem  to  have  changed  and  become 
more  complex. 

In  the  layers  just  above  the  oldest 
rocks,  scientists  find  animals  that  are 
more  complex  than  the  first  animals. 
When  you  took  your  imaginary  hike 
500  million  years  ago,  you  saw 
sponges,  jellyfish,  and  animals  like 
snails  in  the  water.  These  are  all  fairly 
simple  animals,  but  they  are  more 
complex  than  the  animals  in  the  oldest 


layers  of  rock.  They  have  more  parts 
in  their  bodies. 

Scientists  find  fossils  of  the  earliest 
fish  in  the  next  layers  of  rock.  On 
your  imaginary  hike  350  million  years 
ago,  you  saw  a great  many  fish.  When 
scientists  compared  the  fossils  of  these 
fish  with  the  fossils  of  earlier  animals, 
they  found  that  the  fish  had  a new 
part  in  their  bodies.  This  part  was  a 
backbone.  Fish  were  the  first  animals 
to  have  backbones.  From  that  time 
on,  many  of  the  new  animals  that 
appeared  had  backbones. 

During  this  very  early  time,  there 
were  no  land  animals.  Then  fish  with 
both  lungs  and  gills  appeared.  They 
could  breathe  both  in  water  and  in 
air.  You  remember  reading  about  the 
fish  with  fins  like  legs.  In  the  layers 
of  rock  above  where  these  fish  are 
found,  scientists  find  fossils  of  the  first 
amphibians.  These  were  the  first 
animals  to  crawl  out  of  the  water  and 
live  on  land.  Some  scientists  believe 


One  of  the  first  amphibians  probably  looked  something  like  a fish  with  legs. 
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that  they  developed  from  fish  that  had 
lungs  and  fins  like  legs. 

The  first  animals  that  began  to  live 
on  land  spent  part  of  their  life  in 
water  and  part  on  land.  You  know 
that  all  amphibians  still  do  this.  You 
have  probably  watched  a tadpole 
change  from  a water  animal  into  a 
land  animal.  A tadpole  hatches  from 
an  egg  that  was  laid  in  water.  At  first, 
it  has  gills  and  no  legs.  It  can  live 
only  in  water.  Then  it  grows  lungs 
and  legs.  At  last,  it  becomes  a frog  or 
a toad  that  can  live  on  land. 

You  can  understand  how  much  any 
water  animal  had  to  change  before  it 
could  become  a land  animal.  It  had  to 
have  new  and  different  parts  so  that 
it  could  breathe  and  move  around  on 
land.  Gills  would  be  useless  for 
breathing  on  land,  and  fins  would  be 
useless  for  travelling  on  land.  The  first 
land  animals  had  to  grow  lungs  in 
place  of  gills  and  legs  in  place  of  fins. 
Many  other  changes  took  place  in  the 


bodies  of  all  animals  that  left  the 
water  and  began  to  live  on  land. 

After  the  amphibians  had  lived  on 
earth  for  millions  of  years,  the  first 
reptiles  appeared.  Scientists  discov- 
ered this  by  studying  the  different  lay- 
ers of  rock.  At  one  time,  the  reptiles 
were  the  most  important  animals  on 
earth.  Some  scientists  believe  that 
reptiles  developed  from  amphibians. 
The  amphibians  had  moist,  smooth 
skins.  They  still  spent  part  of  their 
lives  in  water.  The  reptiles  had  dry, 
scaly  skins.  And  they  spent  most  of 
their  lives  on  land.  The  scaly  skins 
kept  their  bodies  from  drying  out. 

Millions  of  years  later,  a new  kind 
of  animal  appeared  on  the  earth.  It 
was  a flying  reptile  like  the  one  in  the 
picture  on  page  275.  With  its  wings, 
it  could  glide  through  the  air.  The 
first  birds  had  teeth  like  those  of  some 
reptiles.  Some  scientists  believe 
that  birds  developed  from  reptiles. 
Feathers  are  made  from  the  same  ma- 


This  animal  is  called  a fish-reptile  because  it  is  partly  like  a fish  and  partly  like  a reptile. 
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These  are  the  fossils  of  ferns  that  lived  millions  of  years  ago. 


terial  as  scales.  So  the  feathers  of  a 
bird  could  have  developed  from  the 
scales  of  a reptile.  Of  course,  this 
wonderful  change  and  all  the  other 
changes  you  are  reading  about  took 
millions  of  years.  These  changes  did 
not  happen  in  just  a few  years. 

Some  scientists  believe  that  mam- 
mals also  developed  from  earlier  ani- 
mals. As  you  know,  all  mammals  have 
hair  or  fur  on  some  parts  of  their  skin. 
Hair  or  fur  is  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  scales  of  a reptile.  These 
scientists  think  mammals  probably 
developed  from  reptiles,  as  birds  did. 
Of  course,  they  have  many  other  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  first  mam- 
mals developed  from  reptiles.  They 
think  the  first  mammals  changed 
during  millions  of  years  until  they 
became  like  the  mammals  of  today. 


Fish,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals  all  have  backbones. 
Fish  live  in  water  and  breathe  with 
gills.  Young  amphibians  do,  too.  Then 
they  develop  lungs  and  legs  and  crawl 
out  on  land.  Reptiles,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals all  have  lungs.  Fish,  amphibians, 
and  reptiles  are  all  cold-blooded 
animals.  But  birds  and  mammals  are 
warm-blooded  animals.  Fish,  am- 
phibians, and  most  reptiles  hatch 
from  eggs.  But  some  snakes  and  most 
mammals  are  born  alive.  You  see  that 
these  groups  of  animals  are  alike  in 
some  ways  but  different  in  others. 

When  scientists  compare  fossil  ani- 
mals with  the  animals  of  today,  they 
find  that  none  of  the  fossils  is  exactly 
like  any  living  animal.  So  they  are 
sure  that  the  animals  must  have 
changed,  little  by  little,  until  they  be- 
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came  like  the  ones  we  have  now.  A 
careful  study  of  fossils  seems  to  show 
that  the  more  complex  animals  devel- 
oped from  the  simplest  animals.  Fish 
with  backbones  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped from  simple  animals  without 
backbones.  The  amphibians  seem  to 
have  developed  from  fish,  and  the  rep- 
tiles from  the  amphibians.  Birds  and 
mammals  also  seem  to  have  developed 
from  earlier  animals.  Probably  these 
animals  were  reptiles. 

Plant  fossils  also  show  that  plants 
have  changed  greatly  since  they  first 
appeared  on  earth.  The  earliest  plants 
were  very  simple,  just  as  the  earliest 
animals  were  very  simple.  The  first 
plants  were  made  of  just  one  cell.  You 
would  hardly  think  that  they  were 
plants,  because  they  were  so  small.  Of 
course,  they  had  no  leaves,  stems, 
roots,  flowers,  or  seeds.  They  were 
very  simple,  one-celled  plants  some- 


what like  the  bacteria  and  yeasts  of 
today.  And  they  made  new  plants  in 
much  the  same  way.  A cell  grew,  and 
then  it  divided  to  make  a new  plant. 

Ferns,  mosses,  and  other  kinds  of 
plants  seem  to  have  developed  from 
these  tiny  one-celled  plants.  Mosses 
are  made  of  many  cells,  but  they 
have  no  stems  or  flowers.  They  grow 
from  spores  instead  of  seeds.  Ferns 
grow  from  spores,  too.  They  have 
stems  but  no  flowers.  At  last,  plants 
with  flowers  and  seeds  appeared  on 
the  earth.  Scientists  believe  that  these 
plants  developed  from  simpler  plants, 
such  as  ferns. 

A careful  study  of  all  the  fossils  that 
scientists  have  found  seems  to  show 
one  thing.  The  more  complex  animals 
and  plants  of  today  developed,  little 
by  little,  from  much  simpler  living 
things.  Of  course,  it  took  millions  and 
millions  of  years  for  this  to  happen. 


1.  Which  of  these  animals  do  scientists  think  developed  first?  Explain 

why  they  think  so. 

Fish  One-celled  animals  Reptiles  Amphibians  Mammals 
Birds 

2.  How  have  plants  changed  since  they  first  appeared  on  earth? 

3.  Explain  what  this  statement  means.  The  more  complex  animals 

and  plants  seem  to  have  developed  from  simpler  living  things. 

4.  What  changes  had  to  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  water  animals 

before  they  could  live  on  land? 

5.  Why  do  some  scientists  believe  that  the  living  things  of  today  de- 

veloped from  the  living  things  of  long  ago?  Give  as  many  rea- 
sons as  you  can. 

6.  Study  the  picture  of  the  horses  on  page  276.  How  are  the  horses 

of  today  different  from  those  of  long  ago? 
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WHAT  THE  EARTH  WAS  LIKE 


Land  pushed  up  high. 
Climate  cool. 


\1SXM8?  ^ 


Y-z2xz£Xay£.~ r-.,  ^ 


Much  of  the  earth  covered  with  sea. 
Some  land  pushed  up  above  sea. 
Weather  damp. 


Water  covered  most  of  the  earth. 


500 


Why  have  some  kinds  of  living  things  disappeared  from  the  earth? 


During  millions  of  years,  animals 
and  plants  have  changed  greatly. 
Many  new  kinds  of  living  things  have 
appeared  on  the  earth,  and  many  old 
kinds  have  disappeared  forever.  You 
know  that  the  earth  itself  has  changed 
during  all  these  millions  of  years. 
Huge  seas  that  covered  the  land  have 
disappeared.  In  some  places,  the  land 
has  been  pushed  up.  Then  the  water 
has  run  down  to  lower  places  to  make 
new  seas. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  has 
changed,  too.  Cold  parts  of  the  earth 
became  warmer,  and  warm  parts  be- 
came colder.  Huge  glaciers  covered 
much  of  the  land  with  a thick  layer 
of  ice.  Then  the  glaciers  melted,  and 
the  water  ran  off  into  lakes  and  seas. 
Changes  in  the  temperature  made  the 
climate  change  in  many  places.  Jun- 
gles became  deserts. 

These  changes  in  the  land,  the 
water,  the  temperature,  and  the  cli- 
mate on  the  earth  made  it  necessary 
for  living  things  to  change.  They  had 
to  change,  or  they  could  not  stay  alive. 
Scientists  say  that  living  things  had 
to  become  adapted  to  their  new  sur- 
roundings. There  were  only  three 
things  that  could  happen  to  animals 
and  plants  when  their  surroundings 
changed.  Let  us  see  what  these  three 
things  were. 

1.  Their  bodies  could  change  so 
that  they  could  stay  alive  in  their  new 
kinds  of  homes. 


2.  They  could  travel  to  another 
place  that  was  much  like  their  old 
kind  of  home. 

3.  They  could  die  if  they  could  not 
change  or  move  away. 

First,  let  us  see  how  their  bodies 
could  change  so  that  they  could  stay 
alive  in  their  new  homes.  Much  of  the 
land  was  covered  with  water  500  mil- 
lion years  ago.  All  animals  and  plants 
lived  in  the  water.  There  were  no  liv- 
ing things  on  the  land.  Then  the  land 
was  slowly  pushed  up.  Some  of  the 
seas  became  much  shallower,  and 
others  dried  up  entirely.  Living  things 
had  to  become  adapted  to  their  new 
homes,  or  they  would  die. 

You  remember  that  some  fish  de- 
veloped lungs  as  well  as  gills.  These 
fish  could  breathe  in  water.  In  very 
shallow  water,  they  could  come  to  the 
surface  and  breathe  in  air.  Other  fish 
developed  fins  almost  like  legs.  They 
could  crawl  around  in  shallow  water 
where  there  was  not  enough  water  for 
swimming.  You  know  that  amphib- 
ians developed  lungs  and  legs.  Then 
they  crawled  out  of  the  water  and 
lived  on  land.  They  had  become 
adapted  to  their  new  homes.  Water 
plants  also  changed  and  became 
adapted  to  living  in  shallow  water  or 
on  dry  land.  Of  course,  it  took  mil- 
lions of  years  for  these  changes  to 
happen. 

Amphibians  usually  live  where  the 
land  is  wet.  The  hot  sun  would  soon 
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dry  up  their  moist,  smooth  skins.  But 
reptiles  have  dry,  scaly  skins  that  are 
thick  and  tough.  They  can  live  where 
the  land  is  dry.  As  the  land  was 
pushed  up,  the  reptiles  were  better 
adapted  to  their  new  homes  than  the 
amphibians  were.  Some  plants  were 
also  better  adapted  than  others.  A 
plant  that  grew  in  a swamp  could  not 
live  on  dry  land  unless  its  body 
changed. 

Birds  and  mammals  are  warm- 
blooded animals,  and  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  feathers  or  fur.  But  fish, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles  are  cold- 
blooded animals.  In  cold  weather,  they 
become  less  active.  They  may  even 
stop  moving  and  go  to  sleep.  So  when 
the  climate  became  colder,  the  birds 
and  mammals  were  better  adapted  to 
the  new  conditions.  Some  plants  also 
have  bodies  that  are  adapted  to  living 
in  cold  weather.  When  cold  weather 
comes,  they  lose  their  leaves,  and  the 
sap  runs  down  into  the  roots. 

The  second  thing  that  living  things 
could  do  when  their  homes  changed 
was  to  travel  to  another  place.  Of 
course,  plants  cannot  travel.  But 
their  spores  and  seeds  can  travel. 
They  are  blown  along  by  the  wind 
and  carried  by  animals.  Fish  and 
many  other  water  animals  can  swim 
to  new  homes.  Land  animals  can  walk 
or  crawl  to  another  place.  Birds  can 
fly  to  another  place.  You  know  that 
many  birds  migrate  in  the  spring 
and  the  autumn.  If  the  weather  is  too 
cold  where  they  are  living,  they  fly  to 


a warmer  place.  Many  animals  mi- 
grated to  new  homes  when  the  climate 
changed. 

But  some  kinds  of  living  things 
could  not  become  adapted  to  the 
changes  that  took  place  around  them. 
They  did  not  migrate  to  new  homes. 
So  they  did  the  third  thing  that  they 
could  do.  They  died.  Of  course,  they 
did  not  all  die  in  one  year  or  even  in 
a hundred  years.  The  changes  in  their 
surroundings  usually  took  place  very 
slowly.  Most  of  the  big  changes  took 
millions  of  years. 

You  know  that  dinosaurs  and  other 
huge  reptiles  were  once  the  common- 
est animals  on  the  earth.  Now  they 
are  gone.  They  disappeared  more 
than  100  million  years  ago,  and  only 
their  fossils  are  left.  Scientists  do  not 
know  exactly  why  these  animals  died 
out.  There  were  probably  several 
reasons.  Many  of  these  reptiles  be- 
came very  big  and  heavy.  They 
needed  a great  deal  of  food  to  stay 
alive.  As  the  climate  became  colder, 
they  may  have  become  less  active. 
Then  they  could  not  get  enough  to 
eat.  Small  mammals  that  were  living 
then  may  have  eaten  their  eggs.  Jun- 
gles, deserts,  mountains,  and  seas 
probably  kept  many  of  them  from 
moving  to  new  homes.  An  epidemic 
of  some  disease  may  have  killed  mil- 
lions of  them.  Whatever  the  reasons 
were,  these  reptiles  disappeared  com- 
pletely. 

Many  other  kinds  of  living  things 
have  died  out,  too.  You  read  about  the 
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Millions  of  years  ago,  this  tree  trunk  was  part  of  a forest.  The  forest  was  gradually 
changed  to  a hed  of  coal.  Miners  digging  the  coal,  found  the  stump  in  the  mine. 


fossils  of  mammoths  that  once  lived 
on  the  earth.  There  are  no  mammoths 
living  now.  The  huge,  treelike  ferns 
from  which  coal  was  made  are  also 
gone.  They  grew  in  swamps  where 
the  climate  was  warm.  At  one  time, 
there  were  forests  of  these  ferns  grow- 
ing in  Alaska  and  near  the  South 


Pole!  The  climate  of  these  places 
must  have  been  much  warmer  than 
it  is  now.  When  it  became  colder,  the 
plants  died  out.  They  were  not 
adapted  to  the  cold.  They  did  not 
change,  and  they  could  not  move  to 
a new  home.  So  they  did  the  only 
thing  that  they  could  do.  They  died. 


1.  When  changes  take  place  in  some  part  of  the  earth,  what  are  the 

three  things  that  animals  and  plants  can  do?  Tell  how  some 
animal  or  plant  might  do  each  one  of  these  things. 

2.  Find  two  pictures  in  this  unit  which  show  that  living  things  have 

changed.  Explain  what  the  pictures  show. 

3.  Name  three  different  changes  in  the  earth  that  made  it  necessary 

for  living  things  to  change. 

4.  Explain  what  this  statement  means.  Living  things  had  to  become 

adapted  to  new  surroundings. 
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QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 


1.  Do  you  think  that  fossils  are  be- 
ing formed  today?  Give  your  reasons. 

2.  Why  do  scientists  call  certain 
times  in  the  history  of  living  things  the 
Age  of  Fishes,  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  and 
the  Age  of  Mammals? 

3.  How  were  the  first  birds  different 
from  the  birds  of  today? 

4.  How  do  the  different  layers  of 
rock  tell  scientists  which  fossils  are 
older  than  others? 


5.  Fossils  are  found  in  sedimentary 
rocks  but  not  in  igneous  rocks.  Explain 
why  this  is  so. 

6.  Scientists  sometimes  use  the  fos- 
sils that  they  find  in  layers  of  rock  to 
tell  whether  one  layer  is  older  than 
another.  How  do  you  think  that  they 
do  this? 

7.  What  may  happen  to  the  living 
things  in  a swamp  if  the  water  is 
drained  from  the  swamp? 


■ — — THING 

1.  Read  more  about  the  tar  pits  near 
Rancho  La  Brea,  California.  Learn  the 
names  of  some  of  the  fossil  animals 
found  there. 

2.  Look  for  fossils  in  gravel  pits  and 
other  places  near  your  home.  If  you 
find  fossils,  take  them  to  school. 

3.  Read  about  the  Petrified  Forests 
in  Arizona. 

4.  If  there  is  a museum  near  your 
home,  try  to  visit  it  and  see  the  collec- 
tion of  fossils. 

5.  Find  out  how  scientists  think 
coal  and  oil  were  formed. 

6.  Make  a chart  that  shows  the  or- 
der in  which  different  kinds  of  animals 
appeared  on  the  earth. 


S TO  DO— 

7.  Find  out  how  cactus  and  other 
plants  are  adapted  to  live  in  the  dry 
climate  of  a desert. 

8.  Make  a clay  model  of  one  of  the 
old  animals  shown  in  this  unit. 

9.  Go  to  a place  where  a highway 
or  railroad  has  been  cut  through  sev- 
eral layers  of  rock.  See  how  many  dif- 
ferent layers  you  can  find. 

10.  Find  out  what  kinds  of  rocks  are 
found  in  your  community.  What  do 
these  rocks  tell  a scientist  about  your 
community? 

11.  Read  about  Buff  on,  Lamarck, 
Agassiz,  and  other  famous  scientists 
who  have  studied  the  history  of  living 
things. 
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SCIENCE  WORDS 


Can  you  say  the  word  dinosaur? 

Do  you  know  what  it  means? 
You  can  easily  find  out.  Look  in  the 
list  of  science  words  that  begins  on 
this  page.  The  word  dinosaur  is  on 
page  296. 

Notice  that  each  word  in  the  list 
is  printed  twice.  The  second  time 
shows  you  how  to  say  the  word.  Some 


of  the  letters  have  marks  over  them. 
The  mark  tells  how  the  letter  sounds. 
Look  in  the  list  below  to  see  how  each 
letter  sounds. 

Now  look  at  the  word  biplane  on 
this  page.  The  slanting  mark  ' after 
bi  is  bigger  than  the  slanting  mark 
/ after  plan.  So  you  say  bi  with  more 
force  than  plan. 


a hat,  cap 
a age,  face 
a care,  air 
a father,  far 
e let,  best 
e equal,  see 


er  term,  learn 
i it,  pin 
i ice,  five 
o hot,  rock 
6 open,  go 


6 order,  all 
u cup,  butter 
u full,  put 
ii  rule,  move 
u use,  music 


a represents: 
a in  about 
e in  taken 
i in  pencil 
o in  lemon 
u in  circus 


ai  ler  on  (a 'tar  on) , a movable  flap  on  the 
rear  edge  of  an  airplane  wing, 
allergy  (al'arji),  a disease  caused  by 
unusual  sensitiveness  to  certain  materials, 
altimeter  (altim'itar),  an  instrument 
that  shows  how  high  an  airplane  is  above 
the  earth. 

amoeba  (ame'ba),  a very  tiny  animal 
whose  body  is  made  of  just  one  cell, 
annual  (an'ual),  1.  living  one  year. 
2.  a plant  that  lives  one  year, 
antitoxin  (an'ti tok'sin),  a material 
made  in  the  blood.  It  changes  toxins 
and  makes  them  harmless. 

Arcturus  (ark  turtas),  a very  bright 
star  in  the  northern  sky. 

€f 


armature  (ar'matur),  the  part  of  an 
electrical  device  that  is  moved  by  an 
electromagnet. 

ba  rom  e ter  (ba  rom'i  t9r) , an  instrument 
that  measures  the  weight  of  the  air. 
biennial  (blen'ial),  1.  living  two  years. 
2.  a plant  that  lives  two  years, 
biplane  (bl'plan'),  an  airplane  that  has 
two  pairs  of  wings. 

circuit  (ser'kit),  the  path  that  an  elec- 
tric current  follows. 

cirrus  (sir 'as),  a high  cloud  that  may 
look  like  little  curls  or  tufts,  threads  or 
feathers.  It  is  made  of  tiny  bits  of  ice. 
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climate  (kll'mit),  the  kind  of  weather 
that  a place  usually  has. 
comet  (kom'it),  a bright  object  in  the 
sky  that  moves  around  the  sun  in  a long, 
oval  orbit. 

complex  (kom'pleks  or  kompleks'), 
made  up  of  a number  of  parts;  not  simple, 
conductor  (konduk'tor),  a material 
through  which  an  electric  current  will 
flow. 

cor  pus  cle  (kor'pus  al) , a cell  that  floats 
in  the  blood.  White  corpuscles  kill  germs 
by  eating  them. 

crater  (kra'tor),  the  hollow  place  in  the 
top  of  a volcano.^  It  is  shaped  like  a 
bowl. 

cu  mu  lus  (ku'mu las),  a cloud  that  looks 
like  a white  puff  of  cotton  or  wool, 
cycad  (sl'kad),  a tree  that  has  a cluster 
of  fernlike  leaves  at  the  top. 

Daedalus  (ded'obs  or  de'dobs),  a man 
in  an  old  story  who  made  wings  for  flying, 
de-ic  er  (dels'or),  a device  for  removing 
ice  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  an  airplane, 
dinosaur  (dl'nosor),  one  of  the  reptiles 
that  lived  on  earth  about  150  million 
years  ago. 

e clipse  (i  klips'),  a darkening  of  the  sun 
or  the  moon.  The  moon’s  shadow  causes 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The  earth’s 
shadow  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
electromagnet  (ilek'tromag'nit),  a 
piece  of  iron  that  becomes  a magnet 
when  an  electric  current  flows  through  a 
wire  wound  around  it. 
el  e va  tor  (el'i  va'tor),  the  flat  part  that 
can  be  moved  up  and  down  in  the  tail 
of  an  airplane. 

ep  i dem  ic  (ep'i  dem'ik) , a rapid  spread- 
ing of  a disease  so  that  many  people  have 
it  at  the  same  time. 

erosion  (iro'zhon),  wearing  away  of 
the  earth’s  surface. 


filament  (fil'omont),  the  part  of  an 
electric-light  bulb  that  becomes  hot  and 
gives  light.  It  is  usually  a very  thin 
coil  of  tungsten  wire, 
flu  o res  cent  (flii'o  res'ont) , able  to  give 
light  when  struck  by  certain  rays, 
focus  (fo'kos),  1.  adjust  (a  lens)  so  as 
to  make  a clear  picture.  2.  the  adjust- 
ment of  a lens  that  makes  a clear  picture, 
fossil  (fos'il),  the  hardened  remains  of 
any  animal  or  plant. 

fruit  (friit),  the  part  of  a plant  that 
contains  the  seeds. 

fumigate  (fu'migat),  treat  with  a poi- 
sonous gas  to  kill  germs, 
fuse  (fuz),  the  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
that  melts  and  opens  the  circuit  when  the 
current  becomes  too  strong, 
fu  se  lage  (fu'zo  lazh'  or  fu'zo  lij),  the 
body  of  an  airplane. 

gal  ax  y (gal 'ok  si) , a huge  group  of  stars. 
Galileo  (gal'ile'o),  a famous  scientist 
who  lived  in  Italy  about  350  years  ago. 
germicide  (jer'misld),  a chemical  that 
kills  germs. 

glacier  (gla'sior  or  gla'shor),  a huge 
sheet  of  ice  that  covers  the  land, 
glid  er  (gild 'or),  an  airplane  that  has  no 
engine  or  propeller. 

Halley  (hal'i),  Edmund,  a British  scien- 
tist who  lived  about  250  years  ago. 
hangar  (hang 'or),  a shed  where  air- 

planes are  kept. 

helicopter  (hel'ikop'tor),  an  airplane 
that  has  a set  of  rotating  blades  on  top 
of  the  fuselage  instead  of  wings, 
hibernate  (hl'bornat),  stay  asleep  all 
winter. 

Icarus  (ik'oros),  the  son  of  Daedalus, 
igneous  (ig'nios),  formed  by  fire, 
in-line  (in'lln'),  with  the  cylinders  in 
a straight  line. 
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in  su  late  (in'su  lat  or  in  's9  lat),  cover 
with  an  insulator. 

in  su  la  tor  (in'su  la'tar  or  in 'so  la'tar),  a 
material  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent will  not  flow;  a non-conductor. 

iris  (I'ris),  the  colored  circle  around  the 
pupil  of  an  eye. 

jet  propulsion  (jet  propuKshon),  away 
of  driving  an  airplane  by  a backward  rush 
of  very  hot,  expanding  gases. 

Koch  (kok),  Robert,  a German  scientist 
who  discovered  many  things  about  germs. 

lava  (la'vaorla v'a),  1.  hot,  liquid  rock 
that  flows  up  out  of  the  earth.  2.  solid 
rock  formed  when  the  liquid  rock  cools 
and  hardens. 

Leeuwenhoek,  [van  (la'vanhuk,  van), 
Anton,  a Dutchman  who  invented  the 
microscope. 

lens  (lenz),  a curved  piece  of  glass  that 
bends  rays  of  light. 

light-year  (lit'yer'),  the  distance  that 
light  travels  in  one  year;  about  6,000,- 
000,000,000  miles. 

met  a mor  phic  (met 'a  mor 'fik) , changed 
by  great  heat  and  pressure. 

migrate  (ml'grat),  go  from  one  place  to 
another.  Many  kinds  of  birds  migrate 
in  the  spring  and  the  autumn. 

monoplane  (mon'gplan),  an  airplane 
that  has  one  pair  of  wings. 

moraine  (maran'),  a ridge  of  broken 
rocks  left  at  the  sides  or  the  end  of  a 
glacier. 

non-conductor  (non'kanduk'tar),  a 
material  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent will  not  flow;  an  insulator. 

opaque  (opak'),  not  letting  light  through; 
not  transparent  or  translucent. 

orbit  (or 'bit),  1.  the  path  in  which  a 


planet  or  a comet  travels  around  the  sun. 
2.  the  path  of  a moon  about  a nlanet. 

Pa  ri  cu  tin  (pa  re  kii  ten') , a new  volcano 
in  Mexico. 

Pasteur  (paster'),  Louis,  a French 
scientist  who  discovered  many  things 
about  germs. 

penicillin  (pen'asil'an),  a powerful 
drug  that  kills  certain  kinds  of  germs. 
It  is  produced  by  a tiny  mold  plant, 
perennial  (paren'ial),  1.  living  more 
than  two  years.  2.  a plant  that  lives 
more  than  two  years, 
periscope  (per'iskop),  an  instrument 
for  seeing  over  or  around  things, 
petal  (pet'al),  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  Petals  are  usually  colorful. 
Petri  dish  (pe'tri  dish),  a glass  dish 
with  a tight  cover  in  which  bacteria  and 
other  tiny  plants  are  grown, 
petrify  (pet'rifl),  change  into  stone, 
pistil  (pis 'til),  one  of  the  parts  of  a 

flower.  It  produces  the  seeds, 
pontoon  (pontiin'),  a boat-shaped  part 
of  an  airplane  that  can  take  off  and  come 
down  on  water. 

prism  (prizm),  a piece  of  glass  with 
slanting  sides.  It  bends  white  light  and 
separates  the  light  into  different  colors, 
pupa,  plural  pupae  (pu'pa,  pu'pe),  the 
third  part  in  the  life  of  some  insects.  A 
larva,  such  as  a caterpillar,  becomes  a 
pupa  and  then  a full-grown  insect. 

quar  an  tine  (kwor '9n  ten  or  kwor 'an  ten) , 
1.  keep  away  from  others  for  a time  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a disease.  2.  the 
condition  of  being  quarantined. 

radial  (ra'dial),  with  the  cylinders  ar- 
ranged like  the  spokes  of  a wheel, 
ret  i na  (ret'ina),  delicate  lining  of  the 
eyeball.  When  light  strikes  the  nerves 
of  the  retina,  they  carry  messages  to 
the  brain. 
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rudder  (rud/ar),  the  flat  part  that  can 
be  moved  from  side  to  side  in  the  tail  of 
an  airplane. 

sanctuary  (sangk'tu  ar'fl),  a place 
where  birds  can  live  safely, 
sanitary  (san^i tar/i),  clean  and  free 
from  germs. 

sed  i ment  (sed'i mant),  solid  pieces  that 
settle  from  water  and  sink  to  the  bottom, 
sedimentary  (sed/imen/tari),  made 
from  sediment. 

sepal  (se/pal),  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  Sepals  are  the  thin,  leaflike  parts 
that  cover  a bud  before  it  opens, 
serum  (ser^am),  a liquid  put  into  a 
person’s  body  to  prevent  or  cure  a 
disease.  It  contains  antitoxins  made  in 
the  blood  of  an  animal. 

Sirius  (sir /i  as),  the  brightest  star  in 

the  sky  (except  the  sun), 
solar  system  (so'lar  sis-'tam),  the  sun 
and  all  the  planets,  moons,  comets,  etc., 
that  revolve  around  it. 
stabilizer  (sta/billz/ar),  a flat  part  in 
the  tail  of  an  airplane.  It  helps  keep 
the  airplane  level. 

sta  men  (sta'man),  one  of  the  parts  of  a 
flower.  It  contains  pollen, 
sterilize  (ster/iliz),  kill  the  germs  in; 
make  free  from  living  germs, 
stig  ma  (stig/ma),  the  top  of  the  pistil  of 
a flower.  It  receives  the  pollen, 
stra  tus  (stra'tas),  a low,  gray  cloud  that 
usually  covers  the  whole  sky. 
sulfa  drug  (sul/fa  drug),  any  of  a group 
of  powerful  drugs  that  kill  certain  kinds 
of  germs. 

supercharger  (sii /par  char /jar),  a spe- 

cial high-speed  pump  used  to  put  more 
air  into  an  engine  or  cabin  of  an  airplane. 

tachometer  (takom/itar),  an  instru- 
ment that  shows  how  fast  an  airplane 
engine  is  going. 


taxi  (tak'si),  move  (an  airplane)  along 
the  ground  by  using  the  engine  and 
propeller. 

toxin  (tok/sin),  a poison  made  by  a 
germ. 

transformer  (trans  for /mar),  a device 
used  to  control  an  electric  current, 
trans  lu  cent  (trans  lii /sant ) , letting  light 
through  but  not  transparent, 
transparent  (transparent),  £ clear  and 
easily  seen  through. 

tri plane  (tri/plan/),  an  airplane  that 
has  three  pairs  of  wings, 
turbine  (ter  /bin  or  ter /bln),  a wheel 

with  slanting  blades.  When  rushing 
water,  steam,  or  air  strikes  the  blades, 
the  wheel  turns  around  very  fast, 
typhus  (tf/fas),  a deadly  disease  whose 
germs  are  spread  by  lice  and  fleas. 

universe  (fl/ni vers),  everything  in  the 
sky.  The  solar  system  is  only  a small 
part  of  the  universe. 

vaccinate  (vak/sinat),  protect  with 
vaccine;  put  vaccine  into, 
vaccine  (vak/sen  or  vak/sin),  a liquid 
put  into  a person’s  body  to  prevent  small- 
pox or  some  other  disease.  The  vaccine 
makes  the  blood  produce  antitoxins, 
vibrate  (vi/brat),  move  back  and  forth 
very  fast. 

vi  rus  (vf/ras),  a germ  that  is  not  a plant 
or  an  animal.  Viruses  are  so  small  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  with  an  ordinary 
microscope. 

vocal  cords  (vo/kal  kordz),  the  two 
parts  in  the  throat  that  vibrate  and  make 
sounds. 

vol  can  ic  ash  (vol  kan/ik  ash) , rock  that 
was  blown  to  bits  when  a volcano  erupted, 
volcano  (volka/no),  1.  a hole  in  the 
earth’s  surface  from  which  steam,  ash, 
and  lava  pour  out.  2.  the  sloping,  cone- 
shaped  pile  built  up  around  the  hole. 
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IN  THE  NEXT  FEW  PAGES  is  a list  of 
things  that  your  book  tells  about. 
This  list  is  called  an  index.  You  can 
use  the  index  to  help  you  find  things  in 
your  book. 

Notice  that  all  the  words  beginning 
with  A come  first.  All  words  that  begin 
with  B come  next.  Find  the  words  that 
begin  with  S. 

Suppose  that  you  want  to  find  out 
about  bacteria.  First,  look  for  the  word 
bacteria  in  the  index.  What  pages  in 
your  book  tell  about  bacteria?  Look  at 

Ailerons,  on  airplane,  226*-227*,  236 
Air,  in  vocal  cords,  12-13,  23;  sounds  travel  through, 
15-17,  18-19,  26-29;  condition  of  is  weather,  34-36; 
temperature  of,  36-39;  gravity  pulls  on,  40-43,  75; 
holds  water,  44-47,  48-49,  182-183;  studied  by 
Meteorological  Division,  Weather  Service,  51-55; 
carbon  dioxide  in,  73;  germs  in,  104,  108;  purifies 
water,  114*;  energy  of,  126;  removed  from  light 
bulb,  160;  is  transparent,  166,  167;  on  Mercury, 
198;  on  Mars,  199;  around  earth,  215,  216,  230, 
236;  plants  need,  263 
Air  lines,  232,  233*;  forecasts  for,  56*,  57 
Airplanes,  215-238;  parts  of,  216*;  kinds  of,  216-218; 
keep  up  in  the  air,  219-224;  controlled,  225*-228; 
engines  in,  229-231 ; trips  in,  232-238 
Allergy,  causes  of,  99 
Altimeter,  225* 

Amber,  fossil  in,  279* 

Amoeba,  285* 

Amphibian,  plane,  217* 

Amphibians,  257,  258;  of  long  ago,  274,  275,  276; 
fossils  of,  286 *-287;  characteristics  of,  288,  289, 
291,  292 

Animals,  make  sounds,  13-14;  bones  of,  64;  de- 
cayed, 66,  113;  fossil,  85,  277-281;  cause  erosion, 
90;  germs  are,  95,  98,  103;  seen  under  microscope, 
96,  175;  disease  in,  97,  107;  oil  from,  158;  need 
green  plants,  190;  come  from  other  animals,  241, 
256-259;  care  for  young,  260-262;  earth  not  over- 


page 96  and  find  out  what  it  tells  you 
about  bacteria.  What  do  pages  97  to  98 
tell  you?  Does  page  112  tell  you  about 
the  different  kinds  of  drugs  that  kill 
bacteria? 

What  are  some  different  kinds  of 
clouds?  Are  there  any  plants  growing 
on  Mars?  Find  the  pages  in  your  book 
that  tell  you. 

A star  after  a number  (like  22*)  means 
that  there  is  a picture  on  that  page. 
What  page  has  a picture  of  sandstone? 
What  pages  have  pictures  of  comets? 

run  with,  263-265;  why  we  conserve,  266-268; 
kinds  of  long  ago,  271-276,  278*,  281-284;  have 
changed,  285  *-289, 291-293 
Annuals,  248,  265 

Antitoxin,  vaccine  produces,  110-111 
Appliances,  electrical,  127-129,  133,  136;  safety 
rules  for,  129,  139;  short  circuit  in,  134;  heating 
element  in,  138-139 
Armature,  147-153 
Aureomycin,  112 

Automobile,  batteries,  121,  124,  126,  137;  generator 
in,  126;  short  circuit  in,  130-131 
Axis,  of  planets,  196-197,  200,  201 


Backbones,  of  animals,  285,  286,  288,  289 
Bacteria,  96,  289;  cause  diseases,  96-98;  how  to 
grow,  100*-102*,  104;  multiply,  102-103*,  253, 
256,  263;  get  into  body,  104;  killed  by  drugs,  112 
Barometer,  measures  weight  of  air,  51* 

Batteries,  121,  123,  124,  126,  137 

Bears,  care  for  young,  260-261 

Bees,  make  sounds,  14;  carry  pollen,  244* 

Bell,  vibrates,  12,  15-16;  electric,  149*,  150*,  151 
Betelgeuse,  210*,  212 
Biennials,  248,  249*,  265 
Biplanes,  217,  220 

Birds,  make  sounds,  12,  13,  14;  come  from  eggs, 
257-258,  263;  care  for  young,  261*;  we  conserve, 
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266-268;  migrate,  268;  of  long  ago,  275*,  276; 
fossil,  281,  284;  development  of,  287-289,  292 
Blood,  germs  in,  107,  108;  toxins  in,  109;  cells,  109*; 
of  horses  produces  antitoxin,  112* 

Body,  germs  in,  95,  103,  104-107,  108-110,  113; 
yeast  and  mold  plants  in,  98;  made  of  cells,  245; 
parts  of  animals,  285,  286;  changes  in,  287-291 
Bones,  in  ears,  29;  made  rocks,  64,  282;  germs  in, 
108;  of  early  animals,  277*,  285 
Brain,  messages  to,  13,  29-30*,  178-179 
Bud,  flower,  242*;  of  potato,  251*;  on  root,  252; 
bulb  is  a,  252;  yeast,  254* 

Buffalo,  decrease  in  herds,  266 
Bulb,  252*-  253,  256 
Butterfly,  258,  261 


Camera,  lens  in,  173-174 
Canyon,  73*,  83- 

Carbon,  in  a dry  cell,  122*;  in  light,  140,  160 
Carbon  dioxide,  73;  from  yeast,  254 
Carlsbad  Caverns,  73,  74* 

Cells,  blood,  109*;  of  living  things,  175,  245,  285; 
in  onion  skin,  246*;  of  seeds,  246,  248;  bacteria 
made  of,  253,  289;  in  eggs,  257-258*,  259 
Cells,  electric,  122*-124,  126,  129,  133,  144;  in 
battery,  137,  145 

Chemical  change,  in  limestone,  73;  caused  by  bac- 
teria, 102;  caused  by  animal  germs,  103;  in  electric 
cells,  122-124,  126 

Chemical  compounds,  in  soil,  74;  help  kill  germs,  114, 
117;  in  a dry  cell,  122 
Chlorine,  to  purify  water,  114 

Chloromycetin,  112 

Circuit,  electric,  127;  closed,  128,  134,  136*,  148, 
149,  150,  151;  breaker,  134-135* 

Cirrus  clouds,  47* 

Click  beetle,  13* 

Climate,  of  earth,  281,  282,  291,  292,  293 
Clouds,  34,  35,  36,  39,  51;  cause  of,  43-47,  45*,  48; 
kinds  of,  46*-47*;  around  Venus,  198-199;  around 
Jupiter,  200 

Coal,  126;  gas  from,  159;  formed  long  ago,  191, 
192*,  193*,  273,  280,  293* 

Coal  oil,  lamp,  157,  158-159* 

Colds,  caused  by  virus,  98-99;  spread  of,  104 
Colors,  181-184,  182*;  of  sepals,  242 
Comets,  205*-206* 

Conductors,  131,  138 

Contact  point,  in  bell,  150-151 

Control  tower,  airport,  235*,  238 

Copper,  131;  in  wet  cell,  123*;  wire,  134,  138,  147 

Coral,  273;  found  in  Ontario,  Alberta,  281-282 

Corpuscles,  white,  109*,  111,  112 

Crane,  142*,  143,  145 

Crater  Lake,  Oregon,  83,  84* 

Cumulus  clouds,  46* 

Cutting,  grows  new  plant,  250*,  252*;  root,  252 
Cycad,  273*,  280,  281 
Cylinders,  in  airplane  engine,  229-230 
Cypress  tree,  age  of,  265* 


Dam,  helps  prevent  floods,  90;  Grand  Coulee,  124* 
DDT,  116*,  215 

Decay,  bacteria  cause,  96,  102;  animals,  113 
Desert,  63*,  291;  on  Mars,  199 
Dew  49  59^ 

Dinosaurs,  270*,  274*,  275,  292;  tracks,  294* 
Diphtheria,  cause  of,  98,  99*;  spread  of,  106;  serum 
for,  111-112;  quarantine,  116-117 
Disease,  175,  292;  causes  of,  95,  97-99,  103;  virus, 
99;  spread  of,  104-107,  113-117;  prevention  of, 
110-112;  in  eyes,  180 
Dispatcher,  control  tower,  235*,  236,  238 
Drag,  on  an  airplane,  236 
Drugs,  to  kill  germs,  112 

Dry  cell,  122*-124,  127,  138;  battery,  137;  keep 
from  wearing  out,  145;  runs  motor,  153 
Dunes,  75*-76 

Dunlap  Observatory,  telescope,  176 

Dust,  storms,  75,  89*;  volcanic,  81;  germs  on,  108 

Ears,  receive  sounds,  15,  17,  29-30*;  safety  rules 
for,  30;  germs  in,  108 

Earth,  warmed  by  sun,  37-39,  42;  surface  of  changed, 
61-92,  271;  what  surface  of  is  made  of,  62-66; 
rocks  on,  67-69;  water  changes  surface  of,  70-74; 
wind  changes  surface  of,  75-77;  ice  changes  sur- 
face of,  78-80;  volcanoes  build  up,  81-84;  moun- 
tains on,  85-87;  soil  on,  87-92;  distance  from  sun, 
188*,  189,  196,  211;  in  solar  system,  188;  speed  of, 
194-195;  orbit  of,  196,  197*;  axis  of,  196-197,  207; 
compared  to  planets,  198-203,  202*;  and  comets, 
205;  eclipses  seen  from,  207-210;  distance  from 
stars,  210*-212;  age  of,  271,  275;  climate  of,  281- 
282,  291;  living  things  on,  285,  287-289,  291-293 
Echo,  18-19,  203 

Eclipse,  of  moon,  187,  209*;  what  causes,  207-210; 
of  sun,  208* 

Edison,  Thomas,  140,  160 

Eggs,  in  flowers,  245,  246,  247;  animals  come  from, 
257*-259,  261-262,  263,  264,  274,  287,  288;  as 
food,  258,  292 

Electric  current,  121-154;  where  comes  from, 
122-126;  for  appliances,  127-129;  insulation  for, 
130-132;  short  circuits  in,  133-135;  control  of, 
136-137;  to  make  heat,  138-139;  for  light,  140-142, 
160;  a magnet,  143-146;  for  a telegraph,  146-149; 
for  a bell,  149-151;  for  a motor,  151-154 
Electromagnet,  142*,  144*-146*;  for  a telegraph, 
146-149;  in  a bell,  149-150;  in  a motor,  151-154 
Elephants,  young,  260;  of  long  ago,  275,  278 
Elevator,  on  airplanes,  226*-227*,  228 
Energy,  in  sun’s  rays,  37-38,  42,  193;  for  generator, 
125-126;  of  electric  current,  136;  changed  to 
heat,  138-139;  for  light  bulb,  141 
Engine,  Diesel,  126;  airplane,  216,  217,  218,  219- 
220,  224,  225,  227,  229-231,  230*,  233 
Erosion,  60*,  77*,  81,  86,  271;  by  ice,  78;  of  farm 
land,  88*-92,  91* 

Eyes,  light  needed  for  use  of,  157;  glasses  for,  174; 
parts  of,  177-179,  178*;  care  of,  180,  209 
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Farmers,  55,  56,  88-92,  121,  126,  266 
Feathers,  development  of,  275,  287-288,  292 
Fern,  spores  of,  254*,  289;  spore  cases,  256;  treelike, 
272*,  273,  293;  fossil  prints  of,  280,  281 
Filament,  in  light  bulb,  140-141,  160 
Filtering,  water,  113*-114 
Fin,  of  airplane,  226*;  of  fish,  273,  286-287,  291 
Fire,  forms  rocks,  65;  short  circuit  causes,  132,  133; 
light  from,  158-159 

Fish,  make  limestone,  64;  fossil,  85*,  277,  282*,  286, 
287*;  come  from  living  fish,  241,  257;  eggs,  258, 
288;  for  food,  266;  eat  insects,  267;  Age  of,  273, 
274,  275,  276;  development  of,  289,  291,  292 
Flaps,  on  airplane  wings,  236,  238 
Fleas,  carry  germs,  107;  DDT  kills,  116 
Flies,  make  sounds,  14;  carry  germs,  106-107*,  115, 
116;  eggs  of,  261,  263 

Flowers,  parts  of,  242*-244,  248;  from  a cutting, 
250;  bulbs  of,  253;  plants  without,  253-256;  to 
conserve,  267-268;  50  million  years  ago,  275,  289 
Fluorescent  lamp,  141*-142,  160 
Focus,  of  lens,  172,  173,  174,  175;  of  eyes,  178 
Fog,  34*,  35,  44*;  is  danger  to  flying,  236,  237 
Food,  plants  make,  87,  190,  193,  246-248,  266, 
268;  and  diseases,  99,  104,  113;  for  bacteria,  100- 
102;  cells  use,  175;  in  potato,  251;  for  yeast,  254; 
in  eggs,  258;  from  mother,  260-261,  262;  living 
things  need,  263-264;  from  animals,  266-267 
Force,  of  gravity,  41-43,  62,  194;  makes  rock,  64, 
65;  pushes  up  rock,  64,  85-86;  to  break  up  rock, 
67,  69;  of  water,  68,  125;  of  volcano,  82;  of  wind, 
91,  126;  of  magnet,  143-145,  148,  151,  153;  keeps 
earth  in  orbit,  195*- 196;  lifts  airplane,  220,  221*, 
222*-224*  229 

Fossil,  278,’  281-284*,  286,  288;  fish,  85*,  277,  282*; 
of  insect,  279*;  prints,  279-280;  mold,  279-280;  of 
plants,  288*,  289 

Frogs,  make  sounds,  12,  13*;  come  from  living 
frogs,  241;  eggs,  258,  262,  263;  tadpoles  of,  264, 
287;  eat  insects,  267;  50  million  years  ago,  275 
Frost,  34,  35;  how  formed,  49,  59* 

Fruit,  growers,  56;  germs  on,  106,  115;  contains 
seeds,  247*,  248;  molds  on,  255 
Fuel,  from  green  plants,  88,  266;  for  generators, 
126;  for  airplanes,  231 
Fungi,  grow  from  spores,  255 
Fuse,  guards  circuits,  133*- 135,  134*,  138;  safety 
rules  for  using,  135 

Fuselage,  airplane,  216*,  217,  218,  221,  236 
Galaxy,  212 

Galileo,  160-161;  made  telescope,  176;  saw  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  200-201 

Gas,  sound  travels  through,  16-17;  water  vapor  is 
a,  44;  in  liquid  rock,  81,  82;  chlorine,  114;  germi- 
cide, 117;  for  fuel,  128;  for  light,  141-142,  157, 
159*;  in  sun,  188,  189;  in  stars,  196;  in  comets,  205; 
in  balloons,  216;  from  jet  engine,  230-231 
Gasoline,  engine,  126;  as  fuel  for  airplanes,  219, 
220,  227,  229,  230,  231,  234 


Generators,  powerhouse,  124-126,  125*,  127,  191 
Germs,  in  ears,  30;  make  you  sick,  95-117;  scien- 
tists study,  95-99*,  175;  how  to  grow,  100*-103; 
in  your  body,  104-107,  108-110;  scientists  fight, 
110-112;  spread,  113-117;  in  eyes,  180 
Gills,  of  fish,  273,  286,  288,  291;  of  tadpole,  287 
Glacier,  78*-80,  79*,  291;  life  before,  278 
Glass,  131,  144;  is  transparent,  166,  167,  171;  in  a 
mirror,  168,  169;  for  lenses,  171,  172,  177 
Glider,  218*;  Wright  Bros.,  219 
Grand  Canyon,  73*,  282,  283 
Granite,  65* 

Grass,  63,  76,  249,  266;  prevents  erosion,  90-91; 
quack,  251*-252 

Gravity,  force  of,  on  air,  41-43;  on  water,  62,  70;  on 
you,  194;  sun’s,  196;  overcome  by  airplane,  220- 
221,  223,  224,  229 

Great  Lakes,  62,  281;  made  by  glacier,  79 
Gullies,  made  by  rain,  88*-89,  91* 

Hail,  48,  58* 

Hair,  on  fly’s  legs,  106,  107*;  in  nose,  108;  of  mam- 
moths, 278;  on  mammals,  288 
Halley,  Edmund,  comet  of,  205,  206 
Heat,  from  sun’s  rays,  37-38,  188,  190,  192 ; expands 
air,  41-42;  changes  rocks,  65,  68,  69;  sterilizes, 
100;  to  pasteurize,  115;  from  fuel,  126;  melts 
metal,  134;  electric  current  makes,  138-139;  light 
from,  140-141;  from  fire,  158 
Heater,  electric,  138-139 
Helicopter,  219* 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  discovered  Uranus,  201 
Hibernation,  260-261 

Horses,  serum  from,  111-112*;  early,  275,  276* 

Ice,  47;  once  covered  earth,  62,  291;  changed  earth’s 
surface,  78-80,  81,  86;  is  danger  to  flying,  236 

Icebergs,  79 
Igneous  rocks,  65,  81 

Influenza,  cause  of,  98;  spread  of,  104,  111 
In-line  engine,  229,  230*,  231 
Insects,  264,  267,  286;  make  sounds,  12,  13-14; 
germs  on,  107;  DDT  kills,  116,  215;  where  come 
from,  241,  257*,  258,  261;  carry  pollen,  244;  of 
long  ago,  274,  278-279* 

Insulators,  131*;  on  wires,  132,  134,  147 
Iris,  in  eye,  178,  179 

Iron,  carries  sounds,  16-17;  broken  by  ice,  68;  is  a 
conductor,  131,  138;  is  magnetic,  143,  144,  145 
Iron,  electric,  127,  128,  136,  138-139* 

Ivy,  cutting,  250* 

Jellyfish,  272,  273,  285,  286 

Jet  propulsion,  for  airplanes,  230-231* 

Jupiter,  188*,  198*,  200,  203 

Katydids,  make  sounds,  14*;  growth  of,  259* 
Kerosene,  lamp,  157,  158-159*,  164;  for  jet  pro- 
pulsion, 230 

Koch,  Robert,  97*-98 
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Lamp,  carbon,  140*,  160;  tungsten,  140*,  141,  160; 
neon,  141*;  fluorescent,  141  *-142,  160;  gas,  157, 
159*;  coal  oil,  157,  158-159*;  oil,  158*  159* 
Landing  gear,  kinds  of,  217,  236 
Larvae,  from  eggs,  258,  262* 

Lava,  83,  84,  158 

Leaves,  190,  248,  250,  268,  292;  from  new  plants, 
252*;  dinosaurs  ate,  274;  prints  of,  279-280 
Leeuwenhoek,  Anton  van,  96*,  97,  175 
Lenses,  96,  171-174;  reading  glass,  175;  telescope, 
176;  in  field  glasses,  177*;  in  eyes,  178 
Lice,  spread  germs,  107;  DDT  kills,  116 
Lift,  is  upward  force,  223,  228,  236 
Light,  electric,  136,  140  *-142;  how  we  use,  157-184; 
where  we  get,  157-160;  how  travels,  160-163,  211; 
helps  us  see  things,  164-167;  mirrors  reflect,  168- 
171;  lenses  bend,  171-174;  and  eyes,  178-180;  and 
color,  181-184;  of  moon,  187;  from  sun,  188,  190, 
192,  208;  of  stars,  192,  196;  from  comets,  206;  on 
airplanes,  236-237,  238 
Light-year,  211,  212* 

Lilies,  parts  of,  243;  bulbs  of,  252 
Limestone,  64*,  277;  layers  of,  65;  caves  form  in, 
73;  fossil  prints  in,  280 

Liquids,  carry  sounds,  17;  change  to  gases,  44; 
rocks  change  to,  65,  81,  83;  in  in-line  engine,  229 
Living  things,  make  sounds,  12-14;  need  sun,  193; 
on  Mars,  199;  new,  241-268;  come  from  living 
cells,  245,  257-259;  earth  not  overrun  with,  263; 
why  we  conserve,  266-268;  history  of,  271-293 
Lungs,  germs  in,  108;  of  early  fish,  273,  286,  287, 
291;  of  tadpole,  287;  animals  with,  288 

Magnet,  made  by  electric  current,  143-146;  in 
telegraph,  148;  poles  of,  152 
Magnetic  compass,  225,  237 
Malaria,  98,  101*;  mosquitoes  carry,  107,  116 
Mammals,  257,  259,  260;  Age  of,  275,  276;  fossil, 
280;  development  of,  288,  289,  292 
Mammoths,  278,  279*,  292-293 
Marble,  65* 

Mars,  198*,  199-200,  203,  204 
Measles,  cause  of,  98;  quarantine  for,  116-117 
Mercury,  142,  160;  planet,  198,  202*,  203 
Metals,  carry  sounds,  17;  worn  by  sand,  76;  in  a 
dry  cell,  122;  in  fuse,  133,  134,  138;  tungsten,  141, 
160;  mercury,  142;  reflect  light,  164 
Metamorphic  rocks,  65 

Meteorological  Division,  50-55;  helps  us,  55-57 
Microscope,  96,  157,  175*;  snowflakes  under,  48*- 
49;  sour  milk  under,  97;  silkworms  studied  under, 
97;  virus  under,  99;  bacteria  under,  101*;  pollen 
under,  243,  244*,  245;  cells  seen  with,  245-246, 
257;  yeast  under,  254*;  mold  under,  254-255 
Milk,  made  into  cheese,  96;  sour,  97;  bacteria  in, 
101,  105-106,  113;  pure,  114-115;  from  mother, 
259,  260,  261 

Minerals,  in  rocks,  65;  in  soil,  87 

Mirror,  157,  164-165,  168-171;  telescope,  176,  177 

Mississippi  River,  62;  moves  soil,  71* 


Mold,  fossil,  279-280* 

Mold,  plants,  98,  101;  produces  penicillin,  112; 
bread,  254  *-255 

Monoplanes,  217,  233 

Moon,  175;  eclipse  of,  187,  207,  209-210;  orbit  of, 
188,  196;  distance  to,  194,  203;  other  planets  have, 
199-203;  causes  eclipse  of  sun,  207-209 
Moraine,  80* 

Morse  code,  148 
Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  146 
Mosquito,  malaria,  107;  to  kill,  116 
Moss,  from  spores,  254,  256*,  289 
Moth,  larva,  258,  262;  eggs,  261-262 
Motor,  electric,  137,  151  *-154 
Mountains,  61,  62*,  63;  broken  by  freezing,  69; 
eroded,  81,  86,  88;  volcanic,  82-83;  making  of,  85- 
87*,  86*;  millions  of  years  ago,  273,  282 
Mount  Palomar,  telescope  on,  176*-177 
Mumps,  cause  of,  98-99;  quarantine  for,  116-117 
Muscles,  in  voice  box,  23;  germs  in,  108;  of  eyes, 
178-179;  in  animal  bodies,  285 
Mushroom,  from  spores,  254,  255*,  256,  273 
Musical  instruments,  9-10*,  20-23,  24-29;  drum, 
15*;  violin,  21*,  25*;  harp,  22*;  flute,  26*;  saxo- 
phone, 27*;  xylophone,  27*;  trombone,  28* 
Muskrats,  and  young,  260* 

Nasturtium,  248* 

Neon,  for  light,  141* 

Neptune,  199*,  201,  203* 

Nerves,  29;  germs  in,  108;  in  eyes,  178-179 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  made  a telescope,  176 
Nose,  care  of,  30;  germs  in,  104,  105,  108 

Ocean,  62,  71;  rock  formed  in,  63  *-64,  85 
Oil,  for  fuel,  126;  for  light,  158*,  159*;  energy  in, 
193;  in  airplane  engine,  225,  234;  from  ferns,  273 
Onion,  skin,  246*;  bulb,  252* 

Opaque  materials,  166-167*,  169 
Opossums,  and  young,  260* 

Orbit,  196,  197*,  201,  202,  205 
Orchestra,  20,  24*,  28 
Orion,  210*,  211,  212 

Oxygen,  helps  kill  germs,  114;  to  burn  fuel,  230 

Paricutin,  81,  82*;  dust  from,  83* 

Pasteurize,  milk,  115 
Pasteur,  Louis,  96-98,  97*,  115 
Penicillin,  112 
Perennials,  248-249,  265 
Periscope,  170-171* 

Petal,  242*,  243 
Petri  dishes,  100* 

Pilot,  of  glider,  218;  guides  airplane,  225-228,  233- 
234*,  235-238;  automatic,  236 
Pistil,  242*,  243,  244;  eggs  in,  245,  246 

Planetoids,  197* 

Planets,  175,  206;  earth  is  one  of  the,  188;  in  solar 
system,  194-197;  what  we  know  about,  198-204; 
size  of,  202*;  distance  to,  211;  stars  may  have,  212 
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Plants,  decayed,  66,  74;  break  up  rocks,  69;  fossils, 
85,  277-281,  288*;  living  things  need,  87-88;  need 
rich  soil,  89;  need  water,  90;  prevent  erosion,  90- 
91*;  germs  are,  95;  yeast,  96-97,  98;  mold,  98,  112; 
oil  from,  158;  need  sun,  190,  191,  193;  on  Mars, 
200;  sprayed,  215;  come  from  other  plants,  241- 
256;  earth  not  overrun  with,  263-265;  how  we 
conserve,  266-268;  of  long  ago,  271-276,  281-284; 
changes  in,  285-289,  291-293 
Pluto,  201-202,  203,  210-211 
Pneumonia,  germs,  108;  sulfa  for,  112 
Poisons,  made  by  germs,  109;  DDT,  116 
Polaris,  211  *-212 

Poles,  of  magnets,  152-153;  of  earth,  78,  79,  196 
Pollen,  243,  244*,  245*,  246 
Potato,  is  a stem,  251;  eyes,  251* 

Powerhouse,  121,  124-125*,  128,  191 
Prism,  181  *-182 

Propeller,  216*,  217,  218,  221,  224,  227,  233,  236; 
on  Wright  plane,  219,  229;  shaft,  230;  blast,  232 
Puffballs,  from  spores,  255,  256 
Pupil,  of  eye,  178,  179 

Quarantine,  95*,  117 

Radar,  to  the  moon,  203,  204* 

Radial  engine,  230*,  231 

Radio,  used  by  Weather  Service,  52*,  53*;  in  air- 
plane, 233,  235,  236;  beam,  237 
Rain,  34,  35*,  36,  69;  is  water  from  air,  48;  amount 
of  measured,  51*,  52;  forecast.  54;  causes  erosion, 
70,  71,  88* 

Rainbow,  cause  of,  182-183 
Rain,  gauge,  51* 

Reptiles,  257;  eggs  of,  258;  Age  of,  274-275*,  276; 
50  million  years  ago,  275;  fossil,  280,  281,  287; 
development  of,  287*,  288,  289,  292 

Retina.  178 
Rigel,  210*,  212 

Rivers,  61,  62;  carry  soil,  63,  71-72;  run  downhill, 
70;  beds  of,  71;  floods  of,  72;  canyon  of,  73,  283 
Rocks,  38,  60*,  61;  kinds  of,  63-66,  64*,  65*;  are 
broken  up,  67*-69*,  78,  88;  eroded,  72,  73-74, 
76-77*,  89;  carried  by  glaciers,  79-80;  volcanic. 
81-84;  forced  up,  85-86,  271,  283*;  layers  of,  273, 
286-287;  fossils  in,  277-280,  282 
Roots,  248,  250,  256,  292;  from  runner,  251;  plants 
grow  from,  252;  cuttings  of,  252;  from  bulb,  253; 
take  in  food  and  water,  264 
Rudder,  of  airplane,  226*-227*,  228 
Runners,  250*,  251 

Safety  rules,  for  ears,  30;  for  electrical  appliances, 
129;  for  electric  wires,  132;  for  fuses,  135;  for 
switches,  137;  for  heaters,  139;  for  eyes,  180 
Sand,  in  sandstone,  63-64;  in  soil,  66;  dunes,  75*- 
76;  grains,  76*;  wears  away  rock,  76-77;  carried 
by  water,  81,  282 
Sandstone,  63-64*,  65,  277 
Saturn,  188*,  199*,  200-201,  203 


Scales,  fish,  273;  material  in,  287-288 
Scarlet  fever,  106;  quarantine  for,  116-117 
Sea,  animals  in,  64;  dunes  formed  by,  75;  once 
covered  North  America,  272*,  273,  281,  291 
Seaplane,  217 

Seaweed,  from  spores,  254,  256 
Sedimentary  rocks,  64,  65,  283*;  fossils  in,  85,  277, 
279,  283 

Seed,  grows  on  rocks,  69;  flower  makes,  242-244, 
250,  253,  256,  263*,  268;  made  from  egg  cell,  246*, 
247;  coat,  246,  247;  spores  unlike,  254,  255,  256, 
276;  cycad  first  to  have,  273  ; 50  million  years 
ago,  276,  289;  blown  by  wind,  292 
Sepal,  242*,  243 

Serum,  contains  antitoxin,  111-112 
Shale,  64*,  277;  slate  from,  65;  fossils  in,  280 

Short  circuits,  130 *-132,  133-135 
Sirius,  210*,  211 

Skin,  germs  on,  104,  108;  of  mammoths,  278;  of 
amphibians,  287,  292 

Sky,  condition  of,  36,  39,  43-47,  48,  52,  53;  what 
you  see  in  the,  188,  190,  205,  212 
Slate,  formed  from  shale,  65* 

Sleeping  sickness,  98 
Sleet,  48,  58* 

Smallpox,  caused  by  virus,  98;  vaccination  against, 
110-111;  quarantine  for,  116-117 
Snakes,  259,  288;  eggs  of,  263;  of  long  ago,  275 
Snow,  34*,  35,  68;  flakes,  48*,  49;  fall  measured, 
52;  causes  erosion,  70 

Soil,  38,  63,  66;  wind  carries,  61,  75-77,  81;  rocks 
change  to,  69;  carried  by  water,  70*,  71-72,  81, 
282;  compounds  in  dissolve,  74;  moved  by  gla- 
ciers, 78-80;  volcanic,  83-84;  how  we  conserve, 
87-92;  plants  grow  in,  247,  250,  251,  256 
Solar  system,  188,  189,  194-197 
Solids,  carry  sounds,  17;  from  water  vapor,  48-49; 
melted  inside  earth,  65,  81 ; in  comets,  205 
Sound,  9-30;  made  by  vibrating,  10-12;  living 
things  make,  12-14;  travels,  15-17,  157,  161;  how 
we  control,  18-19;  of  musical  instruments,  20-22, 
24-28;  of  voices,  22-23;  how  you  hear,  29-30 
Sounder,  for  telegraph,  147-149 
Sound  waves,  15,  18-19,  29-30;  echo,  203 
Spiders,  285;  eggs  of,  257* 

Sponges,  285;  of  long  ago,  272,  273,  286 
Spore  cases,  254*,  255,  256 

Spores,  mold,  254*-255;  mushroom,  255*-256;  fern, 
256*;  billions  made,  263;  of  early  plants,  273,  276, 
289;  carried  by  wind,  292 
Stabilizer,  on  airplane,  226 
Stamens,  242*,  243,  244 

Stars,  seen  through  telescopes,  175,  188;  sun  is  one 
of  the,  188,  189;  give  light,  190,  192,  196;  evening 
and  morning,  198,  200;  movement  of,  200*-201*; 
distance  to  the,  210*,  211-212;  size  of,  212 
Steam,  45;  volcanic,  81,  82;  energy  of,  126,  191 
Steel,  17;  is  magnetic,  143,  144,  145,  147 
Stem,  248,  256,  268;  for  cutting,  250;  runner,  251; 
underground,  251-252;  from  bulb,  253 
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Sterilize,  heat  will,  100,  117* 

Stickleback,  protects  young,  262* 

Stigma,  243,  244;  pollen  sticks  to,  245 
Storage  battery,  124,  137 
Stratus  clouds,  46*-47 
Strawberry  plant,  runners,  250-251 
Streams,  61,  62,  70-72,  79,  89,  90 
Streptomycin,  112 
Sulfa,  112 

Sulphuric  acid,  for  a wet  cell,  123* 

Sun,  heat  from,  37-39,  38*,  42,  68,  188*,  287,  292; 
light  from  measured,  52;  kills  germs,  114;  light 
from,  157,  161,  162,  164,  166,  180,  188,  196,  206; 
color  in  light,  181-184;  is  ball  of  gases,  188;  is  a 
star,  189,  211;  helps  us,  189-193;  plants  need,  191*, 
248,  263,  264;  planets  travel  around,  194*-197*, 
198-203;  comets  travel  around,  205-206*;  eclipse 
of,  207-209;  distance  from,  210-212 
Swamps,  61,  293;  fossils  in,  278 

Tachometer,  225* 

Tar  pits,  in  California,  278* 

Teeth,  13,  260;  of  early  birds,  275,  287 
Telegraph,  146-149,  147*,  148* 

Telescope,  157,  176*;  of  Galileo,  176;  stars  seen 
with,  188,  212;  planets  seen  with,  197,  198-202 
Temperature,  of  air,  35-36,  51,  53,  236;  changes, 
36-39,  42-43,  46;  freezing,  48-49;  in  airplane 
engine,  225,  227;  of  earth  has  changed,  291 
Terramycin,  112 

Throat,  vibrates,  12;  of  bird,  13;  germs  in,  108 
Toads,  241,  258;  eggs  of,  262,  263;  tadpoles  ofL264, 
287;  eat  insects,  267;  50  million  years  ago,  275 
Toasters,  127,  128*,  133,  136,  138,  139* 

Toxins,  109-110,  110-111 
Transformer,  controls  current,  137 
Translucent  materials,  166,  167* 

Transparent  materials,  166,  167*,  171,  172,  178 
Trees,  69*,  76,  215;  prevent  erosion,  91-92;  flowers 
of,  243;  age  of,  248,  265*;  provide  food,  266;  of 
350  million  years  ago,  272*;  cycad,  273;  fossil,  284 
Tuberculosis,  98,  108;  spread  of,  104,  106,  115 
Tulips,  242*,  249;  bulbs  of,  252 
Tungsten,  in  light  bulb,  141,  160 
Tuning  fork,  makes  sound,  9,  10,  11*,  12,  22-23; 
makes  air  vibrate,  15,  16 
Turbine,  runs  generator,  125*-126 
Turtle,  eggs,  258,  263;  of  long  ago,  274,  ,275 
Typhoid  fever,  98*;  germs  in  water,  105;  spread  of, 
106;  vaccination  for,  111 
Typhus,  95,  107;  vaccine  for,  111 

Uranus,  199*,  201,  203 

Vaccination,  110,  111* 

Vaccine,  111,  112 
Valleys,  61,  63,  72*-73* 

Vegetables,  growers  of,  56;  germs  on,  106,  115; 
mold  on,  255 

Venus,  188*,  198*-199,  200,  202,  203 
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Vibrate,  meaning  of,  11-12;  vocal  cords,  12-13; 
sounds  make  air,  15,  18,  23;  strings  of  musical 
instruments,  20-23,  24-26 
Virus,  99 

Vitamin  D,  lack  of  causes  rickets,  99 
Vocal  cords,  12*-13,  15,  22,  23 
Voice,  12;  box,  12*,  23;  guided  by  megaphone,  18*' 
changes  in,  22,  23 

Volcanoes,  build  up  earth’s  surface,  81-84,  85;  ash, 
83*;  fire  from,  158 

Water,  96,  164-165,  166;  sound  travels  through, 
16-17;  warmed  by  sun,  38-39;  forms  clouds,  44-47; 
condenses  from  air,  48-49,  53;  on  earth’s  surface, 
62-63,  272,  281;  helps  make  rocks,  64-65,  283; 
freezing  expands,  68-69,  78;  changes  earth’s  sur- 
face, 70*-74,  77,  81;  erosion  by,  76,  86,  89-91; 
from  glaciers,  79,  291;  from  volcanic  steam,  82; 
plants  need,  87,  263,  264;  impure,  105,  113*-114*; 
for  a wet  cell,  123;  power  for  generators,  125-126; 
on  Mercury,  198;  on  Mars,  199;  early  things 
lived  in,  272,  274,  276,  284,  286-287;  salt,  281-282 
Water  vapor,  44,  51*;  condenses,  45-47,  48-49 
Weather,  33-57;  meaning  of,  34-36;  changes  tem- 
perature, 36-39;  windy,  40-43;  cloudy,  43-47; 
water  and,  48-49;  forecasts,  50*-57;  breaks  up 
rocks,  67;  millions  of  years  ago,  79,  272,  273; 
danger  to  flying,  234;  climate  is,  281 
Weather  Service,  50-55;  helps  us,  55-57 
Weather  map,  53-54*,  56* 

Weeds,  251-252 
Wet  cell,  123*-124 

Wheel,  turbine  is  a,  125;  of  motor,  153-154;  on 
airplane,  217,  228,  236,  238 
Whooping  cough,  99*;  quarantine  for,  116-117 
Wick,  in  lamps,  158-159 

Wind,  34, 35, 36, 40*-43;  causes  temperature  change, 
39;  studied  by  Weather  Service,  51-53,  52*; 
studied  by  pilots,  57;  blows  soil,  61,  81,  89*-91; 
carries  seeds,  69,  292;  changes  earth’s  surface, 
75-77,  78,  84,  86;  carries  volcanic  ash,  82;  energy 
in,  126,  193;  helps  airplanes,  220,  227,  228,  235; 
carries  pollen,  244;  carries  spores,  292 
Wings,  airplane,  216*,  217,  221-223,  222*,  226- 
228,  236,  238;  insect,  258;  of  reptiles,  275* 

Wire,  carries  current,  121,  124-125,  128;  insulated, 
130-132,  134;  safety  rules  for  using,  132;  iron  and 
copper,  138;  glows  when  hot,  140;  in  light  bulb, 
141;  telegraph,  146-148;  in  bell,  149 
Wood,  carries  sounds,  16-17;  worn  by  sand,  76; 

from  plants,  88,  266;  in  airplanes,  216 
Wright,  Orville  and  Wilbur,  219-220,  229 

Yeast,  96-97,  98,  253,  289;  buds,  254*;  cake,  254; 
multiplies,  256,  263 

Yellow  fever,  carried  by  mosquito,  107 
Yerkes  Observatory,  telescope,  176 
Yolk,  of  egg,  257-258 

Zinc,  in  dry  cell,  122*;  in  wet  cell,  123* 
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